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A£ .^ACT 

This handbook designed for teachers of sixth through 
ninth grades, has two objectives: (1) to make the concept of critical 
thinking and the principles that underlie it clear? and (2) to show 
how critical thinking can be taught in language arts, social studies, 
and science. The introduction pr sents the reader with the concepts 
of critical thinking and education for critical thinking and makes 
recommendations for using this handbook. The second chapter, 
"Remodelling: A Foundation for Staff Development," explains and 
jw^stifies the lesson plan remodelling approach and describes its use 
in staff development. Chapter 3, "Global Critical Thinking 
Strategies," combines the objectives of clarifying critical thinking 
and suggesting general teaching strategies.. Chapter 4, "Thinking 
Critically about Teaching: From Didactic to Critical Teaching," 
contrasts standard approaches to education with a critical thaory of 
education and describes some of the most common problems found in 
sixth through ninth grade texts. Chapter 5, "Strategies," clarifies 
the idea of critical thinking further and suggests how it can be 
taught by introducing and explaining 35 specific teaching strategies 
what are at the heart of the remodelling process. The next sections 
contain examples of the use of the remodelling process on standard 
lessons, lesson fragments, and units. The final section describes 
some additional resources for critical thinking staff development. An 
annotated list of videotapes and a listing of audiotapes are 
appende(?<. (MS) 
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The Center conducts advanced research and disseminates information in critical thinking and moral critique. 
It has been working closely with the California State Department of Education, the College Board, numerous 
school districts, the Association for Supei-vision and Curriculum Development, the National Education Association, 
and the American Federation of Teachers to facilitate implementation of high standards of critical thinking 
instruction from kindergarten through the university. 

Its major work involves: 

International Conferences on Critical Thinking 

Each summer, in early August, the Center hosts the oldest and largest critical thinking conference with 
registrants from virtually every i>tate of the union and numerous foreign countries. Over 100 of the most 
distinguished experts in the field present nearly 300 sessions over four days on critical thinking and critical 
thinking instruction. These sessions are designed to meet the needs of the widest variety of educational 
levels and concerns from kindergarten through graduate school. A variety of subject matters and s-ibject 
fields are used as examples for critical thinking infusion. The two days preceeding the conference are used 
for intensive sessions that lay a foundation for the conference and for critical thinking instruction. 

Resources For Instruction 

The Center is publishing a series of critical thinking handbooks designed to empower feachers to remodel 
their own lessons in language arts, social studies, and science. Three of the handbooks are now available; 
they are: Critical Thinking Handbook: K-3, A Guide for Remodelling Lesson Plans in Language Arts, Social 
Studies, and Science and Critical Thinking Handbook: 4th-6th Grades. A Guide for Remodelling Lesr n 
Plans in Language Arts, Social Studies, and Science, and Critical Thinking Handbook: 6th-9th Grades, 
A Guide for Remodelling Lesson Plans in La.iguage Arts, Social Studies, and Science. Work on a critical 
thinking handbook for high school is under way and should be ready by August, 1989. 
The Center houses the largest collection of critical thinking audio and video cassettes extant. Contact the 
Center for a complete listing of available audio and videotapes. 

' Staff Development Services 

The Center provides staff development sen/ices at every level of education from kindergarten through graduate 
school. Staff development programs emphasize helping faculty to learn how to critique and redesign their 
instruction so as to infuse critical thinking principles into subject matter instruction. The Center is in the 
prjr^,ss of setting up a network of qualified inservice consultants in every area of the United States and Canada. 
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The Design of the Book 

This Handbook has a two-fold goal, and eveiything it contains can be seen as aiming at 
one or both of these objectives: 1) to clarify the concept of critical thinking and tlie prin- 
ciples that underlie it. and 2) to help teachers learn how to teeich it. The second goal has 
two forms: a) presenting general strategies which can be used at any Ume to foster critical think- 
ing, and b) demonstrating how lesson remodelling can help bring critical thinking into the heart 
of everyday classroom activities. Most sections of the book combine goals 1 and 2. 

This introduction, besides explaining the structure of the Handbook as a whole, introduces the 
reader to the concepts of critical thinking and education for critical thinking and makes recom- 
mendations for using this handbook. In the second chapter, **Re model ling: a Foundation for Staff 
Development." we explain and justify the lesson plan remodelling approach and describe its use 
in staff development. This method of infusing instruction for critical thinking is the main concern 
of this book. Chapter 3, "Global Critical Thinking Strategies,** combines the objectives of clarify- 
ing critical thinking and suggesting general teaching strategies. It does not direcUy address 
remodelling. The first section explains the necessity for strong sense critical thinking across the 
curriculum. The second section introduces the technique of Socratic discussion, first in /general 
terms, then by illustration in a transcript of a Socratic discussion. The next section briefly intro- 
duces another general technique: role playing and reconstructing opposing views. The last two 
sections address the importance of having students analyze their experiences, and emphasize the 
role of reasoned judgment. 

Chapter four, nhinking Critically About Teaching: From DidacUc to Critical Teaching" conlmsts 
standard approaches to education with a critical theory of educaUon and describes some of the most 
common problems we found in 6^-9^ grade texts. Chapter five. "Stintegies." clarifies the idea of critical 
thinking further and suggests how it can be taught by introducing and explaining the thirty-five specific 
teaching strategies at the heart of our leinodelling process. The next secUons contain examples of our 
use of tlie remodeUing process on slanclard lessons, lesson fragments, and units. We introduce eacii 
subject area with a general discussion of a critical api)roach to the subject and brief criUcisms of texts. 
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Following *he sample rc^models In language aitb, butial bludies, and science is a sampling of 
remodels that we are beginning to collect and which, for the most part, represent teachers' early 
efforts in remodelling their lessons. These sample remodels are not divided into subject areas. 

Since lesson remodelling is most effective when it is integrated into a long-term, multi-faceted, 
critical thinking staff development plan, we include next a copy of one such project, "The 
Greensboro Plan." Perusal of it will suggest a vaiiety of problems one should recognize as intrin- 
sic to district-wide efforts at moving from didactic to critical modes of teaching. Following the 
Greensboro Plan is a compilation of teacher statements of "V/hat Critical Thinking Means to Me." 
These statements demonstrate the room there is in critical tliinking for a vaiiety of individual 
articulations, all consistent with developing the "critical spirit" in instruction and learning. Next 
is a list of basic critical thinking vocabulary which should help teachers (o synthesize some of the 
various dimensions of cdtical thinking into a more coherent picture. Not all of the concepts 
briefly explained there will be immediately intelligible. The recognition of the usefulness of tliese 
distinctions will emerge progressively over time as teachers become more and more familiar with 
critical thinking and critical teaching. 

The final major section of the handbook describes some additional resources for critical think- 
ing staff development. Once again, we need to remember ihat a long-term evolution is necessary 
to bring critical thinking successfully into the mainstream of school life. As time goes by, t'^ach- 
ers will need a variety of resources to facilitate this evolutionary process. 

Our Concept of Critical Thinking 

The term 'critical.' as we use it, does not mean thinking which is negative or Ends fault, but 
rather thinking which evaluates reasons and brings thought and action in line witn our evalua- 
tions, our best sense of what is true. The ideal of the critical thinker could be roughly expressed 
in the phrase 'reasonable person.' Our use of the t?rm 'critical' is intended to highlight the intel- 
lectual autonomy of the critical thinker That is, as a critical thinker, I do not simply accept con- 
clusions (uncritically). I evaluate or critique reasons. My critique enables me to distinguish poor 
from strong reasoning. To do so to the greatest extent possible, I make use of a number of identi- 
fiable and learnable skills. I analyze and evaluate reasons and evidence: make assumptions 
explicit and evaluate them; reject unwarranted inferences or "leaps of logic"; use the beit and 
most coTiplete evidence available to me; make relevant distinctions; clarify; avoid inconsisiency 
and contradiction; reconcile apparent contradictions; and distinguish what I know from v/hat I 
merely suspect to be true. 

The uncritical thinker, on the other hand, doesn't reflect on or evaluate reasons for a particu- 
lar set of beliefs. By simply agreeing or disagreeing, the uncritical thinker accepts or rejects con- 
clusions, often without understanding them, and often on the basis of egocentric attachment or 
unassessed desire. Lacking skills to analyze and evaluate, this person allows irrelevant reasons 
to influence conclusions; doesn't notice assumptions, and therefore fails to evaluate them; 
accepts any inference that "sounds good"; is unconcerned with the strength and completeness of 
evidence; can't sort out ideas, confuses different concepts, is an unclear thinker; is oblivious to 
contradictions; feels certain, even when not in a position to know. The classic uncritical thinker 
says. "IVe made up my mind! Don't confuse me with facts." Yet, critical thinking is more than 
evaluation of simple lines of thought. 
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P\B I evaluate beliefs by evaluating the evidence or reasoning tliat supports tlieni (tliat is, the 
"arguments" for them), I notice certain things. I learn that sometimes I must go beyond evaluat- 
ing small lines of reasoning. To understand an issue, I may have to think about it for a long time, 
weigh many reasons, and clarify basic ideas. I see that evaluating a particular line of thought 
often forces me to re -evaluate another. A conclusion about one case forces me to come to a cer- 
tain conclusion about another. I ftnd that often my evaluation of someone's thinking turns on the 
meaning of a concept, which I must clarify. Such clariftcation affects my understanding of other 
issues. I notice previously hidden relationships between beliefs about different issues. I see that 
some beliefs and ideas are more fundamental than others. In short, I must orchestrate the skills 
I have 1 irned into a longer series of moves. As 1 strive for consistency and understanding, I dis- 
cover opposing sets of basic assumptions which underlie tliose conclusions. I find that, to make 
my beliefs reasonable, I must evaluate, not individual beliefs but, rather, large sets of beliefs. 
Analysis of an issue requires more work, a more extended process, than that required for a short 
line of reasoning. I must learn to use my skills, not in separate little moves but together, coordi- 
nated into a long sequence of thought. 

Sometimes, two apparently equally strong arguments or lines of reasoning about the same 
issue come to contradictory conclusions. That is, when I listen to one side, the case seems 
strong. Yet when I listen to the other side, that case seems equally strong. Since they contradict 
each other, they cannot both be right. Sometimes it seems that the two sides are talking about 
different situations or speaking different languages, even living in different "worlds." I find that 
the skills which enable me to evaluate a short bit of reasoning do not offer much help here. 

Suppose I decide to question two people who hold contradictory conclusions on an issue. They 
may use concepts or terms differently, disagree about what terms apply to what situations and 
what inferences can then be made, or state the issue differently. I may find that the differences 
in Iheir conclusions rest, not so much on a particular piece of evidence or on one inference, as 
much as on vastly different perspectives, different ways of seeing the world, or different concep- 
tions of such basic ideas as, say, human nature. As their conclusions arise from different per- 
spectives, each, to the other, seems deluded, prejudiced, or naive. How am I to decide who is 
right? My evaluations of their inferences, uses of terms, evidence, etc., alio depend on perspec- 
tive. In a sense, ! discover tliat I have a perspective. 

I could simply agree with the one whose overall perspective is most like my own. But how do I 
luiow I'm right? If I'm sincerely interested in evaluating beliefs, should I not also consider things 
from other perspectives? 

As I reflect on this discovery, 1 may also realize that my perspective has changed. Perhaps I 
recall learning a new idea or even a systetn of thought that changed the way I see myself and the 
world around me in fundamental ways, which even changed my life. I remember how pervasive 
this change was — I began to interpret a whole range of situations differently, continually used a 
new idea, concept or phrase, paid attention to previously ignored facts. I realize that I now have a 
new choice regarding the issue under scrutiny. 

I could simply accept the view that most closely resembles my own. But, thinking further, I 
realize thai I cannot reasonably reject the other perspective unless I understand it. To do so 
would be to say. **! don't know what you think, but, whatever it is» it's false." The other perspec- 
tive, however strange it seems to me now, may have something both important and true, whicli I 
have overlooked and without which my understanding is incomplete. Thinking along these lines, 
I open my mind to the possibility of change of perspective. I make sure that I don't subtly ignore 
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or dismiss these new Ideas; I realize I can make my point of view richer, so it encompasses more. 
As I think within another perspective, I begin to see ways in which it is right. It points out com- 
plicating factors I had previously ignored: makes useful distinctions I had missed: offers plausi- 
ble interpretations of events I had never considered: and so on. I become able to move between 
various perspectives, hence freed from the limitations of my ovm thought. 

One of the most important stages in my development as a thinker, then, is a clear recognition 
that I have a perspective, one that I must work on and change as I learn and grow. To do this, I 
can't be inflexibly attached to any particular beliefs. I strive for a consistent "big picture." I 
approach other perspectives differently. I ask how I can reconcile the points of view. I see varia- 
tions between similar but different perspectives. I use principles and insights flexibly and do not 
approach analysis as a mechanical, "step one, step two* process. I pursue new ideas in depth, 
trying to understand the perspectives from which they come. I am willing to say, *This view 
sounds new and different; I don't yet understand it. There's more to this idea than I reali2ed: ! 
can't just dismiss it." 

Or, looked at another way, suppose I'm rethinking my stand on an issue. I re-examine my evi- 
dence. Yet, I cannot evaluate my evidence for its completeness, unless I consider evidence cited 
by Uiose who disagree with ine. I find I can discover my basic assumpUons by considering alter- 
native assumptions, alternative perspectives. I use fairmindedness to clarify, enhance, and 
improve my perspective 

A narrowminded critical thinker, lacking this insight, says, not, niiis is how / see it," but, This 
is how it is." While working on pieces of reasoning, separate arguments, and individual beliefs, this 
person tends to overlook the a .v^elopment of perspective as such. Such thinking consists of sepa- 
rate or fragmented ideas and the examination of beliefs one at a lime without appreciation for con- 
nections between them. While conscious and reflective about particular conclusions, this type of 
thinker is unreflective about his or her own point of view, how it affects his or her evaluations of 
reasoning, and how it is limited. When confronted with alternative perspecUves or points of view, 
this person assesses them by their degree of agreement with his or her own view and lumps 
together similar, though different, perspectives. Such an individual is given to sweeping accep- 
tance or sweeping rejection of points of view and is tyrannized by the words he or she uses. Rather 
than trying to understand why others think as they do, he or she dismisses new ideas, assuming 
the objectivity and correctness of his or her own beliefs and responses. 

As I strive to think falrmlndedly, I discover resistance to questioning my beliefs and consider- 
ing those of others. I find a conflict between my desire to be fairmlnded and my d<islre to be right. 
I realize that wltliout directly addressing the obi acles to critical thought, I tend to seek its 
appearance rather than Its reality, that I tend to accept rhetoric rather than fact, that without 
noticing It, I hide my own hypocrisy, even from myself 

By contrast, the critical thinker who lacks this Insight, though a good arguer, is not a truly 
reasonable person. Giving good-sounding reasons, this person can find and explain flaws In 
opposing views and has well-thought-out ideas but never subjects his or her own Ideas to scruti- 
ny. Though giving Hp service to fairmindedness and describing views opposed to his or her own, 
this thinker doesn't truly understand or seriously consider them. One who often uses reasoning 
to get his or her way, cover up hidden motives, or make others look stupid or deluded Is merely 
using skills to reinforce his or her own views and desires, ^Uliout subjecting them to scrutiny. 

To sum up, the kind of critical thinker we want to foster contrasts v/lth at least two other 
kinds of thinkers. The first kind has few Intellectual sldlls of any kind and tends to be naive, eas- 
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lly manipulated and controlled, and so easily defeated or taken in. The second has skills, but 
only of a restricted type, which enable pursuit of narrow, selfish interests and effective manipula- 
tion of the naive and unsuspecting. The first we call 'uncritical thinkers' and the second Veak 
sense,* or selfish, critical thinkers. What we aim at. therefore, are "strong sense" critical thinkers, 
uiose who use their skills in the service of sincere, falrminded understanding and evaluation of 
their beliefs. 

Critical Thinking and Education 

The foundation for fairminded. as against self-serving, critical thinking is laid in the early 
years of one's life. The same is true of »-ncritical thought. We can raise children from the earliest 
years to passively accept authority figures and symbols. We can ^stematically manipulate and 
Inculcate children so they are apt to become adults highly susceptible to manipulation. 

Or we can foster the development of intellectual skills while ignoring the ultimate use to which 
the learner puts them. We can ignore the problems of egocentrism, the natuml tendencies of the 
m.iii towar * self-deception and ego-justification. We can assume that students will use those 
skllh fairmindedly. In this case we ignore the problem of integrating cognitive and affective life. 
And so we make it likely that our more successful students will become intelligent manipulators 
rather tlian fairminded thinkers. Tliey will gain intellectual empowerment at the expense of a 
selfish use of that pov >r to further egocentric ends. 

But there is a legitimate third option on which we should focus our efforts: fostering the devel- 
opment of intellectual skills in the context of rational dispositions and higher critical thinking val- 
ues. We can emphasize the intimate interplay of thought and feeling, not set them off as separr le 
or oppositional. We can recogn^^e the existence of both Pc tional and irrational passions and cogni- 
tions. We can accentuate the insight that only through the development of rational passions or 
intellectual ^/irtuer can we prevent our intelligence from becoming the tool of egocentric emotions. 

The eailier we lay the foundation for intellectual fairness, the better our chance for success. If 
we want children to develop into adults with a passion for clarity, accuracy, and fairmindedness, 
a fervor for exploring the deepest issues, a propensity for listening sympathetically to opposition 
Doints of view; if we want children to develop into adults with a drive to seek out evidence, with 
an aversion to contradiction, sloppy thinking, and inconsistent applications of standards: then 
we had beiler pay close attention to the affective dimension of thef' lives from the beginning. We 
had better recognize the need to unite cognitive and affective goals. 

The highest development of intelligence and conscience creates a natural marriage between the 
two. Each is distinctly limited without the other. Each requires special attention in the light of 
the Dther 

In this 'vorkbook, we provide something more iha a set of remodelled lessons which accentu- 
ate needed intellectual skills. We have tried to keep in lii.nd our vision of the conscientious, 
fairminded. critical peison. Many of the strateg'es for remodel that we use explicitly call for a 
blending of the skills of critical thinking with the dispositions or Intellectual virtues that foster 
critical thinking values. All of the strategies have been used with this overall end in mind. 

The remodel strategies should be viewed, therefore, not as isolated intellectual activities, but 
as insight builders that mutually support each other and work toward a unified end. Wlierever 
possible there is a cognitive/affective integration. 
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How To Use This Book 

You may choose to read this book as you would any other book, but If you do, you will proba- 
bly miss a good deal of the benefit that can be derived from it. There are no algorithms or recipes 
for understanding or teaching critical thinking. Although we separate aspects of critical thinking, 
the global concept is behind each aspect, and each aspect relates to it and the others. Thus, to 
develop critical thought, one must continually move back and forth between the global ideal of 
the rational and fairminded thinker and the details describing what such a thinker does. 
Similarly, although we separate the aspects of staff development for integrating critical thinking 
into the curriculum (jnderstanding the concept, critiquing present practice, formulating remod- 
els), teachers must continually move back and forth between these activities. 

If you are a B'^-Q'*^ grade teacher and you want to improve your ability to teach for critical 
thinking, this book can help you develop the ability to remodel your own lesson plans. Your own 
teaching strategies will progresSi * - crease as your repertoire of critical thinking strategies 
grows. As you begin, try to develop a .aseline sense of your present understanding of critical 
thinking and of your ability to critique and redesign lesson plans. The critiques and remodels 
that follow, and the principles and strategies that precede them, may provide an immediate cata- 
lyst for you to take your lesson plans and redesign tliem. But the longer critiques and remodels 
here might seem intimidating. Some of the strategies may seem unclear or confusing, and you 
may bog down as soon as you attempt to redesign your own lessons keep in mind that in some of 
our remodels, we put as many ideas as we could, in order to provide as many examples and vari- 
eties of applications as possible. Thus, some of the remodelled plans are longer and more elabo- 
rate than you might initially be willing to produce or teach. 

We therefore suggest alternative approaches and ways of conceiving the process: 

• Read through the strategies and a couple of remodels, then write critiques and remodels of 
your own. After you have attempted a critique and remodel, read our critique and remodel of a 
similar lesson. By using thi3 procedure, you will soon get a sense of the dlfllculties in the cri- 
tique-remodel process. You will also have initiated the process of developing your own skills in 
this important activity. 

• Another way of testing your understanding of tne critical insights is to read the principle ? ac- 
tion of a strategy, and write your own application section. 

• You could review a remodel of ours and find places where strategies were used but not cited 
and places where particular moves could be characterized by more than one strategy. 

• You may want to take several strategies and write a passage about their Interrelatlonchips. 

• Or you might take a subject or topic and list significant questions about it. Share and dis- 
cuss your lists with colleagues. 

• If, when reviewing a remodel, you find a particular strategy confusing, review the principle 
and application in the strategy chapter. If, when reading the strategy chapter, you feel confused, 
review the critiques and remodels of the lessons listed below it. If you are still confused, do not 
use the strategy. Review it periodically until it becomes clear. 

• When remodelling your own lessons, you will probably find that sometimes you can make 
more drastic changes, or even completely rewrite a lesson, while at others you may make only 
minor adjustments. Some of your remodels may make use of many strategies, say. two or more 
affective strategies, and a macro-ability requiring coordinated use of several micro- skills. For 
other remodels, you may use only one strategy. It is better to use one clearly understood strategy 
than to attempt to use more tlian you clearly understand. 

6 
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« You may want to begin rcmodcliing by using only one or two strategies clearesi to you. After 
remodelling some lessons, you will likely find ourself spontaneously using those strategies. You 
could then reread the strategy chapter and begin infusing a couple of additional strategies with 
which you feel comfortable. Thuc, as the number of strategies you regularly use grows, your 
teaching can evolve at the pace most comfortable to you. 

• If students don't grasp a critical idea or skill when you introduce it, don't give up. Critical 
insight must be developed over time. For instance, suppose the first attempt to get students to 
fairmindedly consider each others' views fails. It is likely that students are not in the habit of 
seriously considering each other's positions, and hence may not listen carefully to each other. If 
you make restating opposing \1ews a routine part of discussion, students will eventually learn to 
prepare themselves by listening more carefully. 

• Although the main function of this book is to help you remodel your lesson plans, we have 
not restricted our suggestions to the remodelling process. We strongly urge you to apply the 
insights embedded in the strategies to all aspects of classroom experience (including discussions, 
conflicts, and untraditional lessons — for instance, movies.) You may also use our remodels, or 
sections of them. Though many of our lessons are too long for one class period, we did not sug- 
gest where to break them up. Nor did we provide follow-up questions. If you decide to experiment 
with any of our remodels, you will probably have to remodel them somewhat to take your own 
students and text into account. 

• We urge you to apply your growing critical insight to the task of analyzing and clarifying your 
concept of education and the educated person. Of each subject you teach, ask yourself what is 
most basic and crucial for an educated person to know or to be able to do. Highlight those 
aspects and teach them in a way that most fosters in-depth and useful understanding. 

• Texts often have the same features — whether problems or opportunities for critical thought 
— occurring over and over again. Hence, remodelling a couple of lessons from a text can give you 
a basic structure to use many times over the course of the year. 

• When comparing your work to ours, keep in mind that this is a flexible process; our remodel is 
not the only right one. Any changes which promote fairmtnued critical thought are improvements. 

However you use what follows in this book, your understanding of the insights behind the 
strategies will determine the effectiveness of the remodels. Despite the detail with which we have 
delineated the strategies, they should not be translated into mechanistic, step-by-step proce- 
dures. Keep the goal of the well-educated, fairminded critic,:! thinker continually in mind. 
Thinking critically involves insightful critical judgments at each step along the way. It 3 never 
done by recipe. 
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Three Modes of Mental Organization 

(expressed in exclusive categories lor purposes of theoretical clarity) 
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Note 

Children enter school as fundamentally non-culpfible, uncritical and self-serving thinkers. The 
educational task is to help them to become, as soon s.s possible and as fully as possible, responsible, 
fairminded, critical thinkers, empowen-^d by intellectual skills and rational passions. Most people 
are some combination of the above three types; the proportions are the significant determinant of 
which of the three characterizations is most appropriate. For example, it is a common pattern for 
people to be capable of fairminded critical thouf,^ht only when their vested interests or ego- 
attachments are not involved, nence the legal practice of excluding judges or jury members who can 
be shown to have such interests. 
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Diagram 2 

Critical Thinking Lesson Plan Remodelling 



An original lesson 
plan or a standard 
approach 



is transformed 
via critique 



into a 
remodelled 

lesson plan 



based on integrating one or more 
critical thinking strategies 



derived from critical thinking 
principles which reiriforce 



a unified concept of critical 
thinking 
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Diagram 3 



The Perfections and Imperfections of Thought 
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Remodelling: A 
Foundation For Staff 
Development 



The basic idea behind lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff development in criti- 
cal thinking is simple. Every practicing teacher works daily with lesson plans of one kind 
or another. To remodel lesson plans is to critique one or more lesson plans and formu- 
late one or more new lesson plans based on that critical process. It is well done when the remod- 
eller understands the strategies and principles used in producing the critique and remodel, when 
the strategies are well-thought-out, when the remodel clearly follows from the critique, and when 
the remodel teaches critical thought better than the original. The idea behind our particular 
approach to staff development of lesson plan remodelling is also simple. A group of teachers or a 
staff development leader who has a reasonable number of exemplary remodels with accompany- 
ing explanatory principles can design practice sessions that enable teachers to begin to develop 
new teaching skills as a result of experience in lesson remodelling. 

When teachers are provided with clearly contrasting ''befores** and "afters/ lucid and specific 
critiques, a set of principles clearly explained and illustrated, and a coherent unifying concept, 
they can increase their own skills in this process. One learns how to remodel lesson plans to 
incorporate critical thinking only through practice. The more one does it the better one gets, 
especially when one has examples of the process to serve as models. 

Of course, a lesson remodelling strategy for critical thinking in-senice is not tied to any partic- 
ular handbook of examples, but it is easy to indicate the advantages of having such a handbook, 
assuming U is well-executed. Some teachers do not have a clear concept of critical thinking. 
Some think of it as negative. Judgmental thinking, which is a stereotype. Some have only vague 
noUons, such as "good thinking,** or "logical thinking,** with little sense of how su-h ideals are 
achieved. Others think of it simply in terms of a laundry list of atomistic skills and so lack a clear 
sense of how these skills need to be orchestrated or integrated, or of how they can be misused. 
Rarely do teachers have a clear sense of the relationship between the component micro-skills, the 
basic, general concept of critical thinking, and the obstacles to using it fully. 

ERIC 
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It is theoretically possible but. practically speaking, unlikely that teachers ;;111 sort this out for 
themselves as a task in abstract theorizing. In the first place, most teachers have very little 
paUence with abstract theory and little experience in developing it. In the second place, few 
school districts could give them the time to take on this task, even if they were qualified and 
motivated enough themselves. But getting the basic concept sorted out is not the only problem. 
There is also the problem of translating that concept into •^principles." linking the •^principles" to 
applications, and Implementing them in specific lessons. 

On the other hand, if we simply present teachers with prepackaged finished lesson plans 
designed by the critical thinldng of someone else, by a process unclear to them, then we have lost 
a major opportunity for the teachers to develop their own critical thinking skUls. insights, and 
motivations. Furthermore, teachers who cannot use basic critical thinking principles to critique 
and remodel some of their own lesson plans probably won't be able to implement someone else's 
effectively. Providing teachers with the scaffolding for carrying out the process for themselves and 
examples of its use opens the door for continuing development of critical thinking skills and 
insights. It begins a process which gives the teacher more and more expertise and more and 
more success in critiquing and remodelling the day-to-day practice of teaching. 

Lesson plan remodelling can become a powerful tool in critical thinking staff development for 
other reasons as well. It is action-oriented and puts an immediate emphasis on close examina- 
tion and critical assessment of what is taught on a day-to-day basis. It makes the problem of 
critical thinking infusion more manageable by paring it down to the criUque of parUcular lesson 
plans and the progressive infusion of particular principles. It is devekipmental in that, over time, 
more and more lesson plans are remodelled, and what has been remodelled can be remodelled 
again: more strategies can be systematically infused as they become clear to the teacher. It pro- 
vides a means of cooperative learning for teachers. Its results can be coUected and shared, both 
at the site and district levels, so that teachers can learn from and be encouraged by what other 
teachers do. The dissemination of plausible remodels provides recognition for motivated teachers. 
It forges a unity between staff development, curriculum development, and student development. 
It avoids recipe solutions to critical thinking instrucUon. And. finally, properly conceptualized 
and implemented, it unites cognitive and affective goals and integrates the curriculum. 

Of course, it is no panacea. It will not work for those who are deeply complacent or cynical or 
for those who do not put a high value on students' learning to think for themselves. It will not 
work for those who have a low command of critical thinking skills coupled with low self-esteem. It 
will not work for those who are ''burned out" or have given up on change. Finally, it will not work 
for those who want a quick and easy solution based on recipes and formulas. It is a long-term 
solution that transforms teaching by degrees as the critical thinking insights and skills of the 
teachers develop and mature. If teachers can develop the art of criUquing the lesson plans they 
use and learn how to use that critique to remodel those lesson plans more and more effectively, 
they will progressively 1) refine and develop their own critical thinking skills and insights. 2) re- 
shape the actual or "living" curriculum (what is in fact taught), and 3) develop their teaching 
skills. (See diagram #2.) 

Tne approach to lesson remodelling developed by the Center for Critical Thinking and Moral 
Critique is based on the publication of handbooks, such as this one. which illustrate the 
remodelling process, unifying well-thought-out critical thinking theory with practical applica- 
tion. The goal is to explain critical thinking by translating general theory into specific teaching 
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strategies. The strategies are multiple, allowing teachers to infuse more strategies as they clar- 
ify more dimensions of critical thought. This is especially Important since the skill at and 
insight Into critical thought vaiy. 

This approach, it should be noted, respects the autonomy and professionality of teachers. They 
choose which strategies to use in a particular situation, and control the rate and style of integra- 
tion. It is a flexible approach, maximizing the creativity and insight of the teacher. The teacher 
can apply the strategies to any kind of material: text lesson, lessons or units the teacher has cre- 
ated, discussion outside of formal lessons, discussion of movies, etc. 

In teaching for critical thinking in the strong sense, we are committed to teaching in such a way 
that children, as soon and as completely as possible, learn to become responsible for the<r own 
thinking. This requires that they learn how to take command of their thinidng, which in turn 
requires that they learn how to notice and think about their own thinking, as well as the thinking of 
others. Consequently, we teach so as to help children to talk about their thinking in order to be 
mindful and directive in it. We want them to study their own minds and how they operate. We want 
them to gain tools by which they can probe deeply into and take command of their own mental pro- 
cesses. Finally, we want them to gain this mentally skilled self-control with a view to becoming 
more honest with themselves and more fair to others, not only to "do better" in school. We want 
them to develop mental skills and processes in an ethically responsible context This is not a "good- 
boy/bad-boy" approach to thinking, for people must think their own way to the ethical insights that 
underlie becoming fairminded. We are careful not to judge the content of the student's thinking. 
Rather, we facilitate a process whereby the student's own insights can be developed. 

The global objectives of critical thinking- based instruction are intimately linked to specific 
objectives. It is precisely because we want students to learn how to think for themselves in an eth- 
ically responsible way that we use the strategies we do; why we help them to gain insight into their 
tendency to think in narrowly self-serving ways (egocentricity); why we stimulate them to 
empathize with the perspectives of others; to suspend or withhold Judgment when they do not 
have the evidence to Justify making a Judgment; to clarify issues and concepts, to evaluate 
sources, solutions, and actions; to notice when they make assumptions, how they make inferences 
and where they use, or ought to use, evidence; to consider the implications of their ideas; to iden- 
tify the possible contradictions or inconsistencies in their thinking; to consider the qualifications 
or lack of qualifications in their generalizations; and why we do all of these things in encouraging, 
supportive, non-judgmental ways. The same principles of education hold for staff development. 

To help teachers generalize from specific remodelling moves, and so facilitate their grasp of 
strong sense critical thinking and how it can be taught, we have devised a list of teaching strate- 
gies. Each strategy highlights an aspect of critical thought. Each use illustrates how that aspect 
can be encouraged in students. In the chapter, "Strategies," we explain the thirty-five strategies 
illustrated in the remodels. Each is linked to the idea of strong sense critical thinking, in the 
"principle." And for each we explain some ways the aspect of critical thought can be encouraged, 
in the "application." When a strategy is used in a remodel, we have drawn attention to if by 
putting its strategy symbol in the remodel, e.g., "S-I3." 

To make the list more manageable, we have divided the strategies into three types: those which 
emphasize the affective side of critical thought. Affective Strategies, promoting intellectual 
virtues, empathy, and understanding of obstacles to critical tlicught; those which generally 
require extended use of cognitive skills. Cognitive- Macro-abilities, emphasizing extended explo- 
ration of ideas, perspectives, and basic issues; and those which highlight a specific, usually brief. 
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critical move, CogniUve-Mlcro-skllls. Hiese divisions are not absolute, however. Critical thought 
requires integration of the affective and cognitive dimensions of thinking. Macro-abilities usually 
require use of micro-skills. And micro-skills are pointless unless used to some end. 

Strategies for Infusing Critical Thinking 

Let us now consider how we can incorporate these general understandings into In-servlce 
design. There are five basic goals or tasks teachers need to aim for to learn the art of lesson 
remodelling. Each can be the focus of some stage of in-service activity; 

1) Clarifying the global concept — How is the fairminded critical thinker unlike the self-serv- 
ing critical thinker and the uncritical thinker? What is it to think critically? 

2) Understanding component teacher strategies that parallel the component critical think- 
ing values, processes, and skills — What are the basic values that (strong sense) critical thinking 
presupposes? What are the micro-skills of critical thinking? What are the macro-processes? 
What do critical thinkers do? Why? What do they avoid doing? Why? 

3) Seeing a variety of ways in which the various component strategies can be used in 
classroom settings — When can each aspect of critical thought be fostered? When are they most 
needed? What contexts most require each dimension? What questions or activities foster it? 

4) Getting experience in lesson plan critique — What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
this lesson? What critical principles, concepts, or strategies apply to it? What important con- 
cepts, Insights, and issues underlie this lesson? Are they adequately emphasized and explained? 
Of what use will the well-educated person make of this material? Will that usefulness be appar- 
ent to the students? 

5) Getting experience in lesson plan remodelling — How can I take full advantage of the 
strengths of this lesson? How can this material best be used to foster criUcal Insights? Which 
questions or acUvitles should I drop, use, alter or expand upon? What should I add to It? How 
can I best promote genuine and deep understanding of this material? 

Let us emphasiise at the outset that these goals or understandings are interrelated and that the 
achievement of any or all of them Is a matter of degree. We therefore warn against tiylng to achieve 
••complete" understanding of any one of these In some absolute sense, before proceeding to the 
others. Furthermore, we emphasl2e that understanding In each case should be \iewed pracUcally 
or pragmaUcally. One does not learn about what crIUcal thinking Is by memorizing a definlUon or 
a set of distinctions. The teacher's mind must be actively engaged at each point In the process — 
concepts, principles, applications, critiques, and remodels. At all of these levels, "hands-on" activl- 
Ues should immediate^ follow any Introduction of explanatory or Illustrative material. If, for exam- 
ple, teachers are shown a handbook formulation of one of the principles, they should then have an 
opportunity to brainstorm applications of the principle, or an opportunity to try out tlieir own for- 
mulations of another principle. When they are shown the critique of one lesson plan, they should 
be given an opportunity to remodel It or critique anoOier. If they are shown a complete remodel — 
original lesson plan, critique, and remodel — they should be given an opportunity to do a full cri- 
tique of their own, individually or In groups. This back-and-forth movement between example and 
practice should characterize the staff development process overall. These practice sessions should 
not be rushed, and the products of that practice should be collected and shared In some form with 
the group as a whole. Teachers need to see that they are fruitfully engaged In this process; dls- 
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semination of the *>roducts of the process demonstrates this fruitfulness. Of course, it ought to be 
a common understanding of staff development participants that Lnitlal practice is not the same as 
final product, that what is remodelled today by critical thought can be re-remodelled tomorrow 
and Improved progressively thereafter as experience, skills, and insights grow. 

Teachers should be asked early on to formulate what critical thinking means to them. You can 
examine some teacher formulations in the section "What Critical Thinking Means to Me." 
However, be careful not to spend too much time on the general formulations of what critical 
thinking is before moving to the level of particular principles and strategies. The reason for this is 
simple. People tend to have trouble assimilating general concepts unless they are clarified 
through concrete examples. Furthermore, we want teachers to develop an operational view of crit- 
ical thinking, to understand it as parUcular intellectual behaviors derivative of basic insights, 
commitments, and principles. CriUcal thinking is not a set of high-sounding plaUtudes. but a 
very real and practical way to think things out and to act upon that thought. Therefore, we want 
teachers to make realistic translations from the general to the specific as soon as possible, and 
periodically revise their formulations of the global concept in light of their work on the details. 
Aim at a process whereby teachers move back and forth from general formulations of what criti- 
cal thinking means to them to specific strategies in specific lessons. We want teachers to see how 
acceptance of the general concept of critical thinking translates into clear and practical critical 
thinking teaching and learning strategies, and use those strategies to help students develop into 
rational and fair thinkers. 

For this reason, all the various strategies explained in the handbook are couched in terms of 
behaviors. The principles express and describe a variety of behaviors of the "ideal" critical 
thinken they become applications to lessons when teachers canvass their lesson plans to find 
appropriate places where those behaviors can be fostered. The practice we recommend helps 
guard against teachers using these strategies as recipes or formulas, since in each .:ase good 
judgment is required in the application process. 

Some Staff Development Desi^ Possibilities 

1) clarifying the global concept 

After a brief exposition or explanation of the global concept of critical thinking, teachers 
might be asked to reflect individually (for, say, 10 minutes) on people they have known 
who are basically uncritical thinkers, those who are basically selfish critical thinkers, and 
those who are basically fairminded critical thinkers. After they have had time to think up 
meaningful personal examples, divide them up into groups of twos to share and discuss 
their reflections with another teacher. 

All alternative focus might be to have them think of dimensions of their own lives in 
^hioh they are most uncntical, selfishly critical, and fairminded. 

2) Understanding component teaching strategies that parallel the comi>onent critical 
thinking values, processes, and skills 

Each teacher could be asked to choose one of the strategies to read and think about for 
approximately 10 minutes. Their task following this period is to explain the strategy to 
anotlier teacher, without reading from the handbook. The role of the other teacher Is to ask 
questions about the strategy. Once one has finished explaining his or her strategy, they trade 
roles. Following this, pairs could link up with other pairs and explain theii strategies to each 
other. At the end, each teacher should have a basic understanding of four strategies. 
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3) Seeing a variety of ways in which the various component strategies can be used in 
classroom settings 

Teachers could be asked to reflect for about 10 minutes on how the strategies that they 
choose might be used in a number of classroom activities or assignments. Following this, 
they could share their examples with other teachers. 

4) Getting experience in lesson plan critique 

Teachers can be asked to bring one lesson, activity, or assignment to the inservice ses- 
sion. This lesson, or one provided by the inservice leader, can be used to practice critique. 
Critiques can then be shared, evaluated, and Improved. 

5) Getting experience in le^on plan remodelling 

Teachers can then remodel the lessons which they have critiqued and share, evaluate, 
and improve the results. 

• Copy a remodel, eliminating strategy references. Groups of teachers could mark strategies on 
it, share, discuss, and defend their versions, etc. Remember, ours is not "the right answer." In 
cases where participants disagree with, or don't understand why we cited the strategies we did, 
they could try to figure out why we cited those strategies. 

• Over the course of a year, the whole group can work on at least one remodel for each participant 

• ParUcipants could each choose several strategies and explain their interrelationships, men- 
tion cases in which they are equivalent, or when one could be used as part of another, etc. 

The processes we have described thus far presupposes motivation on the part of the teacher to 
implement changes. Unfortunately, we cannot presuppose this moUvaUon. We must address it 
directly. This can be done by focusing attention on the insights that underlie the strategies in 
each rus-. We need to foster discussion of them so that it becomes clear to teachers not only 
that critical thinking requires this or that kind of acUvlty but why, that is, what desirable conse- 
quences it brings about. If, for example, teachers do not see why thinking for themselves is of 
high importance for the weU-being and success of their students, they will not take the trouble to 
implement activities that foster it, even if they know what these activities are. 

To n:eet this motivational need, we have formulated "principles" so as to suggest Important 
insights. For example, consider the brief introduction which is provided in the strategy chapter 
for the strategy "exercising fairmindedness": 

Principle: To think critically about issues, we must be able to consider the strengths and 

weaknesses of opposing points of view; to imaginatively put ourselves In the place 
of others in order to genuinely understand them; to overcome our egocentric ten- 
dency to identify truth with our immediate perceptions or long-standing thought or 
belief. This trait correlates with the ability to reconstruct accurately the viewpoints 
and reasoning of others and to reason from premises, assumptions, and ideas 
other than our own. This trait also correlates with the v.illingness to remember 
occasions when we were wrong in the past despite an Intense conviction that we 
were right, as well as the ability to imagine our being similarly deceived in a case at 
hand. Critical thinkers realise the unfairness of Judging unfamiliar ideas until they 
fully understand them. 

The world consists of many societies and peoples with many different points of 
view and ways of thinking. In order to develop as reasonable persons we need to 
enter into and think within the frameworks and ideas of different peoples and soci- 
eties. We cannot truly understand the world if we think about it only from one view- 
point, as Americans, as Italians, or as Russians. 
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Furilierinore, critical thinkers recognize that their behavior affects others, and 
so consider their behavior from tlie perspective of those others. 

If teachers reflect on this principle in the light of their own experience, they should be able to 
come up with their own reasons why fairmindedness is Important. They might reflect upon the 
personal problems and frustrations they faced when others — spouses or friends, for example — 
did not or wculd not empathically enter their point of view. Or they might reflect on their frustra- 
tion as children when their parents, siblings, or schoolmates did not take their point of view seri- 
ously. Through examples of this sort, constructed by the teachers themselves, insight into the 
need for an intellectual sense of justice can be developed. 

Once the insight is in place, we are ready to put the emphasis on discussing the variety of ways 
that students can practice thinking fairmindedly. As always, we want to be quite specific here, so 
that teachers understand tl^ie kinds of behaviors they are fostering. The handbook, in each case, 
provides a start in the application section following the principle. For more of our examples, one 
can look up one or more remodelled lesson plans in which the strategy was used, referenced 
under each. Remember, it is more important for teachers to think up their own examples and 
applications than to rely on the handbook examples, which are Intended as illustrative only. 

Lesson plan remodelling as a strategy- for staff and curriculum development is not a simple, 
one-shot approach. It requires patience and commitment. But it genuinely develops the critical 
thinklr af teachers and puts them in a position to understand and help structure the inner 
workings of the curriculum. While doing so, it builds confidence, self-respect, and professionali- 
ty. With such approach, enthusiasm for critical thinking strategies will grow cer time. It is an 
approach worth serious consideration as the fundamental thrust of a staff development program. 
If a staff becomes proficient at critiquing and remodelling lesson plans, it can, by redirecting the 
focus of its energy, critique and "remodel" any other aspect of school life and activity. In this way, 
the staff can become increasingly les* dependent on direction or supervision from above and 
increasingly more activated by self-direction from within. Responsible, constructive criUcal think- 
ing, developed through lesson plan remodelling, is a vehicle for this transformation. 

In addition to devising in-service days that facilitate teachers developing skills in remodelling 
their lessons, it is important to orchestrate a process that facilitates criUcal thinking infusion on a 
long-term, evolutionaiy basis. As you consider the "big picture," remember the following principles: 

✓ Involve the widest possible spectrum of people in discussing, articulating, and imple- 
menting the effort to infuse critical thinking. This includes teachers, administraiors, 
board members, and parents. 

✓ Provide incentives to those who move forward in the implementation process. Focus 
attention on those who do make special effor*s. Do not embarrass or draw attention to 
those who do not. 

✓ Recognize that many small changes arc often necesf^ary before larger changes can 
take place. 

✓ Do not rush implementation. A slow but steady progress with continual monitoring and 
adjusting of efforts is best. Provide for refocusing on the long-term goal and ways of mak- 
ing the progress visible and explicit. 

✓ Work continually to institutionalize the changes made as the undert^iandlng of critical 
thinking grows, making sure that the goals and strategies being used are deeply embedded in 
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school-wide and district-wide statements and articulations. Foster discussion on the question 
of how pi^ei^ss in critical thinking instiTJCtion can be made permanent and continuous. 

✓ Honor individual differences among teachers. Maximize the opportunities for teachers 
to pursue critical thinking strategies in keeping with their own educational phik sophy. 
Enforcing conformity is incompatible with the spirit of critical thinking. 

For an outstanding model of long-term critical thinking development, review The Greensboro 
Plan." 



Teachers who don't learn how to use basic critical 
thinking principles to critique and remodel their 
own lesson plans probably won't be able to imple-^ 
ment someone else's effectively. Providing teach- 
ers with the scaffolding for carrying out the 
process for themselves, and examples of its appli- 
cation, opens the door for continuing develop^' 
ment of critical thinking skills and insights. 






Thinking Strategies: 
Beyond 

Compartmentalized 

Subject-Matter 

Teaching 



Global Critical 



I< The Role of the Teacher 



A teacher committed to teaching for critical thinking must think beyond subject matter, 
teaching to ends and objectives that transcend subject matter classification. To teach 
for critical thinking is. first of all. to create an environment in the class and in the 
school that is conducive to criUcal thinking. It is to help make the classroom and school environ- 
ment a mini-critical society, a place where the values of critical thinking (truth, open-minded- 
pess. empathy, autonomy, rationality, and self-criticism) are encouraged and rewarded. In such 
an environment, students learn to believe in the power of their own minds to identify and solve 
problems. They learn to believe in the efficacy of their own thinking. Thinking for themselves is 
not something they fear. Authorities are not those who tell them the "right" answers, but those 
who encourage and help them to figure out answers for then elves, who encourage them to dis- 
cover the powerful resources of their own minds. 

The teacher is much more a questioner than a preacher on V 's model. The teacher learns how 
to ask questions that probe meanings, Jiat request reasons and evidence, that facilitate elabora- 
tion, that keep discussions from becoming confusing, that provide incentive for listening to what 
others have to say, that lead to fruitful comparisons and contrasts, that highlight contradictions 
and inconsistencies, and that elicit implications and consequences. Teachers committed to criti- 
cal thinking realize that the primary purpose of all education is to teach students how to learn. 
Since there are more details than can Uf^^ghi and no way to predict which the student will 
use, teachers emphasize Uiinking about basi^ 'ssues and problems. Thus, c'etails are learned as 
a necessary part of the process of settling su n questions, and so are functional and relevant. 

The teacher who teaches students how to learn and think about many basic issues gives tliem 
knowledge they can use the rest of their lives. This teacher reall7.es that subject matter divisions 
are arbitrary and a matter of convenience: that the most important probleiuo of everyday life 
rarely fall neatly into subject matter divisions; that understanding a situation fuliy usually 
requires a synthesis of knowledge and insight from several subjects. An in-depth understanding 
of one subject requiies an understanding of others. (One cannot answer questions in history, for 
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example, without asking and answerii ^ related questions in psychology, sociology, etc.) Students 
must discover the value of "knowledge*' "evidence/ and "reasoning** by finding significant payoffs 
In dealing with their everyday life problems outside of school. Recognizing the universal problems 
We all face, the teacher shouM encourage each student to find personal solutions through self- 
reflective experiences and thought processes: 

Who am 1? What is the world really like? What are my p)arents. my friends, and other 
people like? How have I become the way I am? What should I believe In? Why should I 
believe in it? What real options do I have? Who are my real friends? Whom should I 
trust? Who are my enemies? Need they be my enemies? How did the world become the 
way it is? How do people become the way they are? Are there any really bad people in 
the world? Are there any really good people in the world? What is good and bad? What is 
right and wrong? How should I decide? How can 1 decide what is fair and what is unfair? 
How can I be fair to others? Do I have to be fair to my enemies? How should I live my 
life? What rights do I have? What responsibilities? 

The teacher who believes in personal freedom and hinking for oneself does not spoon- feed 
students with predigested answers to those questions. Nor should students be encou-a^'ed to 
believe that the answers to them are arbitrary and a matter of sheer opinion. Raising probing 
questions whenever they are natural to a subject undei discussion, the teacher realizes that» in 
finding the way to answers, the student forges an overall perspective into which subject matter 
discoveries will be fit. Neither the discussion nor the student should be forced to conclusions 
that do not seem reasonable to the student. 

Thus, such teachers reflect upon the subjects they teach, asking themselves,*%Vhat ideas and 
skills are the most basic and crucial in this subject? What do practiuoners in this field do? How do 
they think? Why should students be familiar with this subject? What use does a weU-educated 
person and citizen of a republic make of this subject? How can these uses be made apparent to 
and real for my students? Where do the various subject areas overlap? How should the tools and 
insights of each subject inform one's understanding of the others? Of one's place in the world?** 

The teacher committed to teaching for critical thinking realizes that the child has two sources of 
"belief: beliefs that the child forms as a result of personal e^voerience, inward thinking, and interac- 
tion with peers and environment, and beliefs that the child learns through insf^jction by adults. 
The first could be called "real** or ^operational** beliefs. They are what define the child's real world, 
the foundation for action, the source of acted-upon values. They are a result of the child making 
sense of or figuring out the world. They are heavily Influenced by what has been called "plcasui*e- 
principle thinking.** They are in large measure egocentric, unreflective, and unarticulated. 

The child (and most adults too for that matter) believes in many things for egocentric, irrational 
reasons: because others hold the belief, because certain desires may be justified by the belief, 
because of feeling more comfortable with the belief, because of being rewarded for the belief, 
because of ego- identification with the belief, because of not being accepted by peers without acting 
on the belief, because the belief helps to justify feelings of like or dislike toward people. 

The child, of course, also has spontaneously formed reasonable beliefs. Some of those are 
inconsistent with the expressed beliefs of parents and teachers. As a result of this contradiction 
with authority, the child rarely raises these beliefs to what Piaget calls **conscious realization.** 
Children have also developed their own theories about psychology, sociology, science, language, 
and so on, covering most ^subjects. The totality of these real beliefs is ua ynthesized and contains 
many contradictions whi'h the child will discover r .ly if encouraged to freely express them in an 
atmosphere that is mutually suppoitive and child-centered. 
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The other source of belief, didactic instxuctlon from adult authority figures, is an adult's inter- 
pretation of reality, not the child's. The child learns to verbalize it but does not synthesize it with 
oj)erational belief. Therefore, the child typically does not recognize contradictions between these 
two belief systems. The child's own theories and beliefs are not necessarily replaced with the 
knowledge offered in school. 

The teacher concerned with this problem, then, provides an environment wherein students 
can discover and explore their beliefs. Such teachers refrain from rushing students who are 
struggling to express their beliefs, allow time for thoughtful discussion, refuse to allow anyone to 
attack students for their beliefs, reward students for questioning their own beliefs, and support 
students when they consider many points of view. 

Unless the teacher provides conditions in which students can discover operational beliefs 
through reflective thinking, these two systems of beliefs will exist In separate dimensions of their 
lives. The first will control their deeds, especially private deeds; tlie second will control their words, 
especially public words. The first a\111 be used when acting for themselves; the second when per- 
forming for otheis. Neither, in a sense, will be taken seriously. Neitlier will be subjected to rational 
scrutiny: the first because it isn't openly expressed and challenged verbally; the second because It 
is not tested in the crucible of action and practical decision-mahing. This dichotomy, when embed- 
ded in an individual's life, creates a barrier to living an "examined life." Students lack the where- 
withal to explore contradictions, double standards, and hypocrisies. They will use critical thinking 
skills. If at all, as weapons in a struggle to protect themselves from e:qx)sure, and to lay bare the 
contradictions of the "other," the "enemy." When they integrate critical thinking skills into this 
dichotomous thinking, they become self-serving, not fairminded, critical Uiinkers. 



The role of the teacher could be summarized as follows: 

• help break big questions or tasks into smaller, more manageable parts 

• create meaningful contexts in which learning is valued by the students 

• help students clarify their thoughts by rephrasing or asking questions 

• pose thought-provoking questions 

• encourage students to explain things to each other 

• help students find what tliey need to know by suggesting and showing students how to 
use resources 
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!!• Socratic Questioning: Wondering Aloud About Meaning 
and Truth 

Introduction 

Socratic discussion, wherein students' thought is elicited and probed, allows students to devel- 
op and evaluate their thinking by making it explicit. By encouraging students to slow their think- 
ing down and elaborate on it, Socratic discussion gives students the opportunity to develop and 
test their ideas — the beliefs they have spontaneously formed and those they learn in school. 
Thus, students can synthesize theii' beliefs into a coherent and well-developed perspective. 

Socratic questioning requires teachers to take seriously and wonder about whai students say 
and think: what they mean, its significance to them, its lelatlonship to other beliefs, how it can be 
tested, to what extent and in what way it is true or makes sense. Teachers who wonder about the 
meaning and truth of students' statements can translate that curiosity into probing questions. By 
wondering aloud, teachers simultaneously convey interest in and respect for student thought, and 
model anatytical moves for students. Fruitful Socratic discussion infects students with the same 
curiosity about the meaning of and truth of what they think, hear, and read and gives students 
the clear message that they are expected to think and to take everyone else's beliefs seriously. 

Socratic questioning is based on the idea that all thinking has a logic or structure, that any 
one statement only partially reveals the thinking underlying it, expressing no more than a tiny 
piece of the system of interconnected beliefs of which it is a part. Its purpose is to expose the 
logic of someone's thought. Use of Socratic questioning presupposes the following points: All 
thinking has assumptions: makes claims or creates meaning: has implications and conse- 
quences: focuses on some things and throws others into the background: uses some concepts or 
ideas and not others: is defined by purposes, issues, or problems: uses or explains some facts 
and not others: is relatively clear or unclean is relatively deep or Luperficial: is relatively critical 
or uncritical: is relatively elaborated or undeveloped; is relatively monological or multi-logical. 
Critical thinking is thinking done with an effective, self- monitoring awareness of these points. 

Socratic instruction can take many iorms. Socratic questions can come from the teacher or 
from students. They can be U3ed in a large group discussion, in small groups, one-to-one, or even 
with oneself. They can have different purposes. What each form has in common is that someone's 
thought is developed as a result of the probing, stimulating questions asked. It requires question- 
ers to tiy on others' beliefs, to imagine what it would be to accept them and wonder what it would 
be *o believe otherwise. If a student says that people are selfish, the teacher may wonder aloud as 
to what it means to say that, how the student explains acts others call altruistic, what sort of 
example that student would accept as an unselfish act, or what the student thinks it means to say 
that an act or person was unselfish. The discussion which follows should help clarify the concepts 
of selfish and unselfish behavior, as well as the kind of evidence required to determine whether or 
not someone is or is not acting selfishly, and the consequences of accepting or rejecting the origi- 
nal generalization. Such a discussion enables students to examine their own views on such con- 
cepts as generosity, motivation, obligation, human nature, right and wrong. 

Some people erroneously believe that holding a Socra.ic discussion is like conducting a chaotic 
free-for-all. In fact, Socratic discussion has distinctive goals and distinctive ways to achieve 
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them. Indeed, any discussion — any thinking — guided by Socratic questioning is structured. 
The discussion, the thinking, is structured to take student thought from the unclear to the clear, 
from the unreasoned to the reasoned, from the Implicit to the explicit, from the unexamined to 
the examined, from the inconsistent to the consistent, from the unarticulated to the articulated. 
To learn how to participate in it. one has to learn how to listen carefrilly to what others say. to 
look for reasons and evidence, to recognize and reflect upon assumptions, to discover implica- 
tions and consequences, to seek examples, analogies, and objections, to seek to discover, in 
short, what is really known and to distinguish it from what is merely believed. 



Socratic guestioning 

• raises basic issues 

• probes beneath the surface of things 

• pursues problematic areas of thought 

• helps students to discover the structure of their own th.ought 

• helps students develop sensitivity to clarify, accuracy, and relevance 

• helps students note claims, evidence, conclusions, questions-at-issue, assumptions, impli- 
cations, consequences, concepts, interpretations, points of view 



Three Kinds of Socratic Discussion 

We can loosely categorize three general forms of Socratic questioning: the spontaneous, the 
exploratory, and the issue-specific. There are therefore three basic kinds of preparation for eachi. 

Spontaneous or unplanned 

Eveiy teacher's teaching should be imbued with the Socratic spirit. We should always keep our 
curiosity and wondering alive. If we do. there will be many occasions in which we will sponta- 
neously ask students questions about what they mean and explore with them how we might find 
out if something is true. If one student says that a given angle will be the same as another angle 
in a geometrical figure, we may spontaneously wonder how we might go about proving or disprov- 
ing that. If one student says Americans love freedom, we may spontaneously wonder about exact- 
ly what that means (Does that mean, for example, that we love freedom more than other people 
do? How could we find out?). If in a science class a student says that most space is empty, we 
may be spontaneously moved to raise some question on the spot as to what that might mean and 
how we might find out. 

Such spontaneous discussions provide models of listening critically as well as exploring the 
beliefs expressed. If something said seems questionable, misleading, or false. Socratic question- 
ing provides a way of helping students to become self- correcting, rather than relying on correc- 
tion by the teacher. Spontaneous Socratic discussion can prove especially useful when students 
become interested in a topic, when they raise an important issue, when they are on the brink of 
grasping or integrating something, when discussion becomes bogged down or confused or hostile. 
Socratic questioning provides specific moves which can fruitfully take advantage of the interest. 
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effectively approach the issue, aid Integration and expansion of the insight, move a troubled dis- 
c isslon forwaitJ, clarify or sort through what appears confusing, and diffuse frustration or anger. 

Although by definition there can be no pre-planning for a particular spontaneous discussion, 
teachers can prepare themselves by becoming familiar and comfortable with generic Socratic 
questions* and developing the art of raising probing foUow-up questions and giving encouraging 
and helpful responses. Ask for examples, evidence, or reasons, propose counter-examples, ask 
the rest of class if they agree with a point made, suggest parallel or analogous cases, ask for a 
paraphrase of opposing vlews» rephrase student responses clearly and succinctly. These are 
among the most common moves. 

• If you see little or no relevance in a student comment, you may think» **! wonder why this stu- 
dent mentioned that now?" and ask, *What connection do you see between our discussion and 
your point that ...?" or **rm not sure why you mentioned that now. Could you explain how it's 
related to this discussion?" or **What made you think of that?"Either the point is germane so you 
can clarify the connection, or orly marginally related, so >ou can rephrase it and say **A new 
issue has been raised." That new issue can be pursued then, or tactfully postponed, or can gen- 
erate an assignment. 

• If a student says something vague or general, you may think, **! wonder about the role of that 
belief In this student's life, the consequences of that belief, or how the student perceives the con- 
sequences* or if there are any practical consequences at all" and so may ask, **How does that 
belief affect how you act? What, for example, do you do or refrain from doing because you believe 
that?" You might have several students respond and compare their understandings, or suggest 
an alternative view and have students compare its consequences. 

To summarize: Because we begin to wonder more and more about meaning and truth, and so 
think aloud In front of our students by means of questions, Socratic exchanges will occur at 
many unplanned moments in our instruction. However, in addition to these unplanned wonder- 
ings we can also design or plan out at least two distinct kinds of Socratic discussion: one that 
explores a wide range of issues and one that focuses on one particular issue. 

Exploratory 

Wi.at we here call exploratory Socratic questioning enables teachers to find out what students 
know or think and to use it to probe into student thinking on a vsirlety of issues. Hence you may 
use it to learn students' impressions of a subject in order to assess their thought and ability to 
articulate it, you may use it to see what students value, or to uncover problematic areas or poten- 
tial bl'^ses, or find out where students are clearest and fuzziest in their thinking. You may use it to 
discover areas or issues of interest or controversy, or to find out where and how students have 
integrated school material into their belief systems. Such discussions can serve as preparation in 
a general way for later study or analysis of a topic, as an introduction, as review or to see what 
students understood from their study of a unit or topic preparatory to taking a test, or to suggest 
where they should focus study for test, or as a basis for or guide to future assignments, or to pre- 
pare for an assignment. Or» again, you might have students take (or pick) an issue raised in dis- 
cussion and give their own views, or have students form groups to discuss the issue or topic. 

This t/nt of Socratic questioning raises and explores a broad range of interrelated Issues and 
concepts. It requires minimal pre-planning or pre-thinking. It has a relativefy loose order or 
structure. You can prepai'e by having some general questions ready to raise when appropriate by 
considering the topic or issue, related issues and key concepts. You can also prepare by predict- 
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ing students' likeliest responses and preparing some follow up questions. Remember, howevei, 
that once students' thought is stimulated there is no predicting exactly where discussion will go. 
What follows are some suggestions and possible topir 3 for Socratic discussions: 

• "What is social studies?" If students have difficulty, ask. "When youVe studied social studies, 
what have you studied/talked about?" If students list topics, put them on the board. Then have 
students discuss the items and tiy to group them. "Do these topics have something in common? 
Are there differences between these topics?" Encourage students to discuss details they know 
about the topics. If. instead of listing topics, they give a general answer or definition, or if they 
are able to give a statement about what the topics listed have in common, suggest examples that 
fit the definition but are not social studies. For example, if a student says. "It*s about people." 
mention medicine. Have them modify or improve their definition. "How is social studies like and 
unlike other subjects? What basic questions does the subject address? How does it address 
them? Why study social studies? Is it important? Why or why not? How can we use what we 
ieam In social studies? What are the most important ideas youVe learned from this subject?" 

• When, if ever, is violence Justified? Why are people as violent as they are? What effects does 
violence have? Can violence be lessened or stopped? 

• What is a friend? 

• What is education? Why learn? 

• What is most Important? 

• What is right and wrong? Why be good? What is a good person? 

• What is the difference between living and non-living things? 

• Of what sorts of things is the universe made? 

• What is language? 

• What are the similarities and differences between humans and animals? 

There may be occasions when you are unsure whether to call a discussion exploratory or 
issue-specific. Which you call it is not Important. Whiat is important is what happens in the dis- 
cussion. For example, consider this group of questions; 

• What does Vote* mean? 

How do people decide whom to elect? How should they decide? How could people pre- 
dict how a potential leader is likely to act? If you don't know about an issue or the 
candidates for an office, should you vote on it? 

Is voting important? Why or why not? Wha . are elections supposed to produce? How? 
What does that require? What does that tell us about voting? 

Why are elections considered a good idea? Why is democracy considered good? What 
does belief in democracy assume about human nature? 

How do people become candidates? 

Why does the press emphasise how much money candidates have? How does having 

lots of money help candidates win? 
Why do people give mor ey to candidates? Why do companies? 

These questions could be the list generated as possible questions for an exploratory discus- 
sion. Which of them are actually used would depend on how students respond. For an issue-spe- 
cific discussion, these questions and more could be used in an order which takes students from 
ideas with which they are most familiar, to those with which they are least familiar. 
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Issue-Specific 

Much of the time you will approach your instruction with specific areas and issues to cover. 
This Is the time for issue-specific Socratlc questioning. To really probe an issue or concept in 
depth, to have students clarify, sort, analyze and evaluate thoughts and perspectives, distinguish 
the known from the unknown, synthesize relevant factors and knowledge, students can engage in 
an extended and focused discussion. This type of discussion offers students the chance to pursue 
perspectives to their most basic assumptions and through their furthest mipllcatlons and conse- 
quences. These discussions give students experience in engaging in an extended, ordered, and 
Integrated discussion in which they discover, develop, and share ideas and insights. It requires 
pre-planning or thinking through possible perspectives on the issue, grounds for conclusions, 
problematic concepts, implications, and consequences. You can further prepare by reflecting on 
those subjects relevant to the issue: their methods, standards, basic distinctions and concepts, 
and interrelationships — points of overlap or possible conflict. It is also helpful to be prepared by 
considering likeliest student answers. This is the type of Socratlc questioning most often used In 
the lesson remodels themselves. Though we can't provide the crucial follow-up questions, we illus- 
trate pre-planning for issue-specific Socratlc questioning in numerous remodels. 

All three types of Socratlc discussion require development of the art of questioning, 'iliey require 
the teacher to develop familiarity with a wide variety of Intellectual moves and sensitivity to when 
to ask which kinds of questions, though there Is rarely one best question at any particular time. 



Some Suggestions for Using Socratic Discussion 

• Have an initial exploratory discussion ^bout a complex Issue In which students break It 
down into simpler parts. Students can then choose the aspects they want to exploie or 
research. Then have an Issue-specific discussion where students share, analyze, evaluate, 
and synthesize their work. 

• The class could have a ''fishbowl" discussion. One third of the class, sitting In a circle, 
discusses a topic. The rest of the class. In a circle around the others, listens, takes notes, 
then discusses the discussion. 

• Assign an essay asking students to respond to a point of Interest made In a discussion. 



A Taxonomy of Socratic Questions 

It Is helpful to recognize. In light of the universal features In the logic of human thought, that 
there are Identifiable categories of questions for the adept Socratic questioner to dip Into: ques- 
tions of clarification, questions that probe assumptions, questions that probe reasons and evi- 
dence, questions about viewpoints or perspectives, questions that probe implications and 
consequences, and questions about the question. Here are some examples of generic questions In 
each of these categories: 
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Questions of Clarification 

• What do you mean by ? • Could you give me an example? 

• What is your main point? • Would this be an example: ? 

• How does relate to ? • Could you explain that further? 

• Could you put that another way? • Would you say more about that? 

• What do you think is the main issue here? • Why do you say that? 

• Is your basic point or ? 

• Let me see if I understand you; do you mean ____ or ? 

• How does this relate to our discussion/ problem/ issue? 

• What do you think John meant by his remark? What did you take John to mean? 

• Jane, would you summarize in your own words what Richard has said? Richard, is that 
what you meant? 

Questions that Probe Assumptions 

• What are you assuming? 

• What is Karen assuming? 

• What could we assume instead? 

• You seem to be assuming , Do I understand you correctly? 

• All of your reasoning is dependent on the idea that . Why have you based your reasoning 

on rather than ? 

• You seem to be assuming . How would you justify taking this for granted? 

• Is it always the case? Why do you think the assumption holds here? 

Questions that Probe Reasons and Evidence 

• What would be an example? • How do you know? 

• What are your reasons for saying that? • Why did you say that? 

• What other information do we need to know? • Why do you think that is true? 

• Could you explain your reasons to us? • What led you to that belief? 

• But is that good evidence to believe that? • Do you have any evidence for that? 

• Are those reasons adequate? • How does that apply to this case? 

• Is there reason to doubt that evidence? • What difference does that make? 

• Who is in a posIUon to know if that is the case? • What would convince you otherwise? 

• What would you say to someone who said ? 

• Can someone else give evidence to support that response? 

• By what reasoning did you come to that conclusion? 

• How could we go about finding out whether that is true? 

Questions About Viewpoints or Perspectives 

• xou seem to be approaching this issue from perspective. Why have you chosen this 

rather than that perspective? 

• How would other groups/types of peop.e respond? Why? What would influence them? 

• How could you answer the objection that would make? 

• Can/did anyone see this another way? 

• What would someone who disagrees say? 

• What is an alternative? 

• How are Ken*s and Roxanne*s Ideas alike? Different? 
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Questions that Probe Implications and Consequences 

• What are you Implying by that? 

• When you say , are you implying ? 

• But if that happened, what else would also happen as a result? Wliy? 

• What effect would that have? 

• Would that necessarily happen or only probably happen? 

• What Is an alternative? 

• If this and this are the case, then what else must also be true? 



Questions About the Question 

• How can we find out? 

• How could someone settle this question? 

• Is the question clear? Do we undersLand It? 

• Is this question easy or hsird to ansv/er? Why? 

• Would put the question differently? 



• Is this the same Issue as ? 

• Can we break this question down at all? 

• How would put the Issue? 

• What does this question assume? 

• Why Is this question Important? 



• Does this question ask us to evaluate something? 

• Do we all agree that th^s Is the question? 

• To ans\ er this question, what questions would we have to answer first? 

• Vm not sure I understand how you are Interpreting; the main question at Issue. 



Wondering (And Wondering About Your Wonderings) 

As a blossoming critical thinker, you will find yourself wondering In many directions. You will 
often, however, be unsure about how many of these wonderings to share with your students. You 
certainly don*t want to overwhelm them. Neither do you want to confuse them or lead them In too 
many directions at once. So when do you make the wonderings explicit In the form of a question 
and when do you keep them in the privacy of your mind? 

There Is no pat formula or procedure for answering these questions, though there are some 
principles: 

• Test and find out." There Is nothing wrong with some of your questions misfiring. You won't 
always be able to predict what questions will stimulate students thought. So you must engage In 
some trial-and-error questioning. 

• Tie into student experience and perceived needs." You may think of numerous examples of 
ways students can apply what they learn, and formulate questions relating academic material to 
students' lives. 

• •'Don't give up too soon." If students don't respond to a question, wait. If they still don't 
respond, you could rephrase the question or break it down into simpler questions. 

The teacher must use care and caution m Introducing students to Socratic questioning. The level 
of the questions should match the level of the students' thought. It should not be assumed that 
students will be fully successful with it, except over a considerable length of time. Neverthel^^ss, 
properly used, it can be introduced in some form or other at virtually any grade level. 
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Transcript of a 4*^ Grade Socratic Discussion 

The foUowlng is a transcript of a 4*^-grade exploratory Soiratic discussion. The discussion 
leader was with these particular students for the first time. The purpose was to determine the 
status of the children's thinking on some of the abstract questions whose answers tend to define 
our broadest thinking. The students were eager to respond and often seemed to arUculate 
responses that reflected potential insights into the character of the human mlno. its relation to 
the body, the forces that shape us. the Influence of parents and peer group, the nature of morali- 
ty and of ethnocentric bias. The insights are disjointed, of course, but the questions that elicited 
them and the responses that articulated them could be used as the basis of future discussions or 
simple assignments with these students. 

While reading tlie transcript which follows you may want to formulate quesUons that could 
have been asked but weren't: student responses that could have been followed up, or other direc- 
Uons the discussion could have, taken. Other ways to approach iiie manuscript would include 
explaining the function of each quesUon or categorizing the quesUons. 



Transcript 



How does your mind work? 
Where*s yow mind? 



Student: "In your head.** (numerous students point to their heads) 

Does yow mind do anything? 
Student: **It helps you remember and think." 

Student: 'It helps, like, if you want to move your legs. It sends a message douoi to them." 

Student: This side of your mind controls this side of your body and that side controls this other 
side.** 

Student: "When you touch a hot oven it tells you whether to cry or say ouch!" 

Does it tell you when to he sad and when to be happy? 

How does your mind know when to be happy and when to be sad? 

Student: "When you're hurt it tells you to be sad." 

Student: "If something is happening around you is sad." 

Student: "If there is lightning and you are scared." 

Student: "If you get something you want." 

Student: "It makes your body operate. It's like a machine that operates your body." 

Does it ever happen that two peop^- e in the same circumstance but one is happy and the 

other is sad? Even though they are in exactly the same circumstance? 

Student: Tou get the same toy. One person might like it. The other gets tlie same toy and he 
doesn't like the toy." 
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Why do you think that- some people conie to like some things and some people seem to like 
different things? 

Student: "Cause everybody is not the same. Everybody has different minds and is built differ- 
ent, made different." 

Student: **They have different personalities?" 

Where does personality come from? 
Student: "When you start doing stuff and you find that you like some stuff best." 

Are you bom with a personality or do you develop it as you grow up? 
Student: Tou develop it as you grow up." 

What makes you develop one rather than another? 
Student: "Like, your parents or something." 

How can your parent's personality get into you? 

Student: "Because yc uYe always around them and then the way they act if they think they are 
good and they want you to act the same way then they'll sort of teach you and you'll do 
it." 

Student: Like, if you are in a tradition. They want you to cany on something that their parents 
started." 

Does your mind come to think at all the way the children around you think? Can you think of 
any examples where the way you think is like the way children around you think? Do you 
think you behave like other . \mer1can kids? 

Student: "Yes." 

What would make you behave more like American kids than like Eskimo kidit? 
Student: "Because you're around them." 

Student: "Like, Eskimo kids probably don't even know what the word jump-rope' is. American 
kids know what it is." 

■*-And are there things that the Eskimo kids know that you don*t know about? 
Student: "Yes." 

Student: "And also we don't have to dress like them or act like them and they have to know 
when a storm is coming so they won't get trapped outside." 

^ O.K., so if I understand you then, parents fmve some influence on how you behave and the 
kids around you have some influence on how you behave... Do you have some influence on 
how you behave? Do you choose the kind of person you're going to be at all? 

Student: "Yes." 

Hon; do you do that do y:)u think? 

Student: "Well if someone says to Jump off a five-story building, you won't say O.K. You wouldn't 
want tc do that..." 

^ Do you ever sU. around and say, '*LeVs see shall I be a smart person or a dumb one?" 
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Stude it: "^'es/ 

But how do you decide? 
Student: Tour grades." 

But I thought your teacher decided your grades. How do you decide? 

Student: **If you don't do your homework you get bad grades and become a dumb person but if 
you study real hard you'll get good grades.* 

So you decide thaU right? 

Student: "And if you like something at school like computers you work hard and you can get a 
good Job when you grow up. But if you don't like anything at school you don't work 
hard. 

Student: Tou can't Just decide you want to be smart, you have to work for it." 

Student: Tou got to work to be smart Just like you got to work to get your allowance." 

What about being good and being bad. do you decide whether you're good or you're bad? 
How many people have decided to be bad? (3 students raise their hands) To first student: 
Why have you decided to be bad? 

Student: "Well. I don't know. Sometimes I think IVe been bad too long and I want to go to school 
and have a better reputation but sometimes I feel like Just making trouble and who 
cares.* 

Let's see, is there a difference between who you are and your reputation? 
WhaVs your reputation? That's a pretty big word, WhaVs your reputation? 

Student: The way you act. If you had a bad reputaUon people wouldn't like to be around you 
and if you had a good reputation people would like to be around you and be your 
friend." 

Well, but I'm not sure of the difference between who you are and who people think you are. 
Could you be a good person and people think you bad? Is that possible? 

Student: Teah, because you could try to be good. I mean, a lot of people think this one person's 
really smart but this other person doesn't have nice clothes but she tries really hard 
and people don't want to be around her." 

So sometimes people think somebody is real good and they're not and sometimes people 
thir}k that somebody is real had and they're not. Like if you were a crook, would you let 
everyone know you're a crock? 

Students: Chorus of "NO!" 

So some people are really good at hiding what they are really like. Some people might have a 
good reputation and be bad; some people migfxt have a bad reputation and be good. 

Student: "Like, everyone might think you were good but you might be going on dope or some- 
thing." 

Student: "Does reputation mean that if you have a good reputation you want to keep it Just like 
that? Do you always want to be good for the rest of your life?" 
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Student: "So if you have a good reputation you try to be good all the time and don't mess up 
and don't do nothing?" 

^ Suppose somebody is trying io be good Just to get a good reputation -- why are they trying to 
be good? 

Student: "So they can get something they want and they don't want other people to have?" 

Student: "They might be shy and just want to be left alone.** 

Student: "You can't tell a book by iiv.v/ it's covered." 

^ Yes, some people are concerned more with their cover than their book. Now let me ask you 
another questiC' l Soif its true that we all have a mind and our mind helps us to figure out the 
world and we are influenced by our parents and the people around us. and sometimes we 
choose to do good things and sometimes we choose to do bad things, sometimes people say 
things about us and so forth and so on... Let me ask you: Are there some bad people in this 
world? 



Student: 


"Yeah." 


Student: 


"Terrorists and stuff." 


Student: 


"Nightstalker." 


Student: 


"The TWA hijackers." 


Student: 


"Robbers." 


Student: 


"Rapers." 


Student: 


"Bums." 


^ Bums, are they bad? 


Student: 


"Well, sometimes." 


Student: 


nrhe Klu Klux Klan" 



Student: "The Bums... not really cause they might not look good but you can't judge them by 
how they look. They might be really nice and everything." 

^ O.K., so they might have a bad reputation but be good, after you care to know them. Vxere 
might be good bums and bad bums. 

Student: "Libyan guys and Machine gun Kelly" 

Let me ask you, do the bad people think they're bad? 
Student: "A lot of them don't think they're bad but they are. Tney might be sick in the head." 

^ Yes, some people are sick in their heads. 
Student: "A lot of them (bad guys) don't think they're bad. 

Why did you say Libyan people? 
Student: "Cause they have o' lot a terrorists and hate us and bomb us..." 

If they hate us do they think we are bad or good? 
Student: Tliey t 'ink we are bad." 
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-> And we think they are bad? And who is right? 
Student: "Usual!}'' both of them." 
Student: "None of us are really bad!" 

Student: "Really, I don't know why our people and their people are fighting. Two wrongs don't 
make a right/ 

Student: "Ifs like if there was a line between two countries, and they were both agaii.st each 

other, if a person from the first country crosses over the line, they'd be considered the 
bad guy. And if a person from the second country crossed over the line he'd be consid- 
ered the bad guy." 

•*-Soit can depend on which cowitry yo Crefrom who you consider right or wrong, is tliat right? 

Student: "Like a robber might steal things to support his family. He's doing gocd to his family 
but actually bad to another person." 

And in his mind do you think he is doing something good or bad? 

Student: "It depends what his mind is like. He might think he is doing good for his family or he 
miglA think he is doing bad for the other person " 

t: "Ifs like the underground railroad a long time ago. Some people thought it was bad 
and some people thought it was good." 

But if lots of people thirik :>uttiething is right and lots of people think something is wrong, how 
ore you supposed to figure % i\t tfw difference brtween right and wrong? 

Student: "Go by what you think!" 

But how do you figure out what to think? 
Student: "Lots of people go by other people." 

But somebody has to decide for themselves, don*t they? 
Student: "Use you r mind?" 

Yes, leVs see. su, lose I told you: "Ybu are going to have a new classmate. Her name is Sally 
and she*s bad " iVou;. you could eithrr believe me or what could you do? 

Student: Tou could try to meet her and decide whether she was bad or good.' 

Suppofie she came and said to yow *Tm going to give you a toy so you*ll like me.** And she 
gave you things so you woiM W'e her, but she also beat up on some other people, wouH you 
like her because 6he gave you thbxgs? 

Student: "No, b*- cause she said Til give you this so you'll like me. She wouldn't be very nice." 

So why i:hould you like people? 
Student: "Because they act nice to vou." 

Only to you? 
Student: "To everybody!" 

Student: "I wouldn't care what they gave me. I'd see what tliey're like inside." 
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But how do yoafnd o>A whaVs on tks inside of a person? 
Student: Tou could ask but I would try to judge myself/ 

Socratic quesUoning is flexible. The questions asked at any given point will depend on what 
the students say, what ideas the teacher wants to pursue, and what questions occur to the 
teacher. Generally, Socratic questions raise basic issues, probe beneath the surface of things, 
and pursue problematic areas of thought. 

The above discussion could have gone In a number of different directions. For instance, rather 
than focussing on the mind's relaUonship to emoUons. the teacher could have pursued the idea 
*mind* by asking for more examples of its functions, and having students group them. The teacher 
could have followed up the response of the student who asked. "Does reputaUon mean that if you 
have a good reputaUon you want to keep it just like that?** He might, for instance, have asked the 
student why he asked that, and asked the other students what they thought of the idea. Such a 
discussion may have developed into a dialogical exchange about reputation, different degrees of 
goodness, or reasons for being bad. Or the idea 'bad people* could have been pursued and clarified 
by asking students why the examples they gave were examples of bad people. Students may then 
have been able to suggest tentative generalizations which could have been tested and probed 
through further questioning. Rather than exploring the influence of perspecUve on evaluaUon. the 
teacher might have probed the idea, expressed by one student, that no one is 'really bad.* The stu- 
dent could have been asked to explain the remark, and other students could have been asked for 
their responses to the idea. In these cases and others, the teacher has a choice between any num- 
ber of equally thought provoking quesUons. No one question is the 'right* question. 



To participate effectively in Socratic questioning, one must; 

• listen carefully to what others say 

• take what they say seriously 

• look for reasons and evidence 

• recognize and reflect upon assumptions 

• discover implications and consequences 

• seek examples, analogies, and objections 

• seek to distinguish what one knows from what one merely believes 

• seek to enter empathetically into the perspectives or points of view of others 

• be on the alert ^^•>r inconsistencies, vagueness, and other possible problems in thought 

• look beneath the surface of things 

• maintain a healthy sense of skepticism 

• be willing to helpfully play the role of devil s advoca*e 
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III. Role Playing and Reconstructing Opposing Views 

A fundamental danger for human fhought Is narrowness. We do not naturally and sponta- 
neously open our minds to Ihe insights of those who Uiink differently from us. We have . .atural 
tendency to use our native intelligence and our cognitive skills to protect and maintain our sys- 
tem of beliefs rather than to modify and expand it, especially when ideas are suggested that have 
their origin in a very different way of thinking. We can never become fairminder* unless we learn 
how to enter sympathetically into the thinking of others, to reason from their perspectives and 
eventually to try seeing things as they see them. 

Learning how to accurate^ reconstruct the thinking of others and how to role play their think- 
ing (once reconstructed) are fundamental goals of critical thinking instruction. Very little work has 
yet been done in giving student*"^ opportunities to role play the reasoning of others. So it is not now 
clear to what extent or in what forms role plajrtng to enhance critical reciprocity is possible. 

But imagine some possible experiments. Students could brainstorm two lists, one list of their 
reasons for being allowed to str/ out late and one for the reasons their parents might give forbid- 
ding it. A role play might be devised in which two students would pretend that they were parents 
and were asked, in that role, to give their reasons why their children shou!d not be allowed to 
stay out late. It would be interesting to see how accurately the students could reconstruct the 
reasoning of their parents. They will probably find this challenging and should be encouraged to 
be as clear as possible in their reasons. Socratically questioning them would reveal more about 
their thinldng. If a student gives the reason that *kids can*t be trusted." the teacher might ask. 
"What does trust mean to you?" Or ."What kinds of things can kids not be trusted to do? Do you 
think that all kids are untrustworthy? What circumstances have cauo. ' you not to trust one of 
your kids?** Then one might experiment with a discussion between a student playing "parent" 
and another student playing "daughter" cir "son." The class might subsequently discuss what the 
best reasons were on each side of the dispute and who seemed to have the stronger argument. 

History lessons might also provide opportunities for initial role playing experiences. For 
instance, students could role play discussions between Northerners and Southerners on disput- 
ed questions of the Civil War period or between a member of the British royalty and a colonist 
concerning the events that led up *z the Boston Tea Party. 

An interesting follow-up exercise might be to have the students either in pairs or singly com- 
pose a dialogue on a given issue or on a chosen one. Remind them to brainstorm lists of reasons 
for both sides of the issue, being sure to focus on the side they don*t hold. Then have them write 
a dialogue expressing the opposing viewpoints. Some of the pairs of students could present their 
dialogues to the class. 

IV. Analyzing Experiences 

Tlie necessary role of insights and intellectual virtues — such traits as intellectual empathy, 
intellectual courage, intellectual integrity, and confidence in reason ~ in significant learning has 
been largely ignored in schooling. This deficiency is intimately connected with another one. the 
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failure of schools to help students recognize the need, not only to test what they "learn" in school 
against their own experience, but also to test what they experience by what they "learn" in school. 

We subject little of our experience to critical analysis. We seldom take our e:q>eriences apart, to get 
some sense of their true worth. We seldom separate experiences Into their parts of raw data, and 
interpretations of the data. Students need to recognize that the same event or situation is often inter- 
preted differently and therefore experienced differently. Failing to recognize the difference between 
aspects of our experiences, we ignore how the Interests, goals, and desires we bring to those data 
shape and structure our Interpretations. Similarly, we rarely seriously e.^ terrain the possibility that 
our Interpretation (and hence the total experience) might be selective, biased, or misleading. 

The process of developing Intellectual virtues and Insights Is part of developing an Interest in 
taking our experiences apart. In order to recognize when biased subJecUvity is distoiling our 
experience. What Is more, we need to continually keep in mind the fact that the world Is complex 
and that there are often a variety of legitimate ways to experience the same event or situation. 
Meta-experiences become important benchmarks and giMdes for future thought. They make pos- 
sible modes of thinking and maneuvers In thinking of which the Irrational mind Is Incapable. 

To teach for the Intellectual virtues, ♦hercfore, one must recognize the significant differences 
between the higher order critical thinking of a falrmlnded person and the lower order critical 
thinldng of a self-serving person. Though both kinds of thinkers share a certain command of the 
micro-skills of critical thinking and hence would, for example, score well on tests such as the 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal or the Cornell Critical Thinking Tests, they would be 
unequal at tasks which presuppose the intellectual virtues. The &elf-sf;rvlng (weak sense) critical 
thinker would lack the insights that underlie and support tliese virtues. 

To reason well in domains In which ! am prejudiced — hence, eventually to reason my way out 
of prejudices — I mjst devekp a set of analyzed examples of such reasoning. Of course, to do so. 
I must see that when I am prejudiced. It seems to me that I am not, and conversely, that those 
who are not prejudiced as I am will nevertheless seem to me to be prejudiced — to a prejudiced 
person an unprejudiced person seems prejudiced. I will realize tills only to the degree that I have 
analyzed experiences In which I have first been Intensely convinced that I was correct on an 
Issue, judgment, or point of /lew. only to find after a series of challenges, reconsiderations, and 
new reasonings that my previous conviction was. in fact, prejudiced. I must take this experience 
apart In my mind, clearly understand Its elements and how these elements fit togeUier (how I 
became prejudiced: how I Inwardly experienced that prejudice; how Intensely that prejudice 
appeared as Insight to me: how I progressively began to break It down by seriously considering 
opposing lines of reasoning: how I slowly came to new assumptions, new Information, and ulti- 
mately new conceptualizations). 

Only by this special kind of inner experience of reasoning one's way out of prejudices does one 
gain the sort of higher ord.tr abilities a falrminded critical thinker requires. The somewhat 
abstract articulation of the Intellectual virtues will take on concrete meaning In the light of these 
analyzed experiences. We grasp their true meaning ony when we take apart our own experience 
in this way. For example, suppose you had developed a habit of getting angry when other people 
were late but typically felt justified when you were late. In fact, suppose you lelt hostility toward 
others when they expressed exasperation at your being late. You would probably have a great 
deal of difllculty In separaUng your anger and the thinking that fostered that ang^^r from the 
objective events: you or someone else Is late. But if you came to do so. to see Inconsistency In 
your responses to lateness, you could begin to reshape your own responses and be fairer to oth- 
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ers. Once we begin to analyze e^qperiences in this way, we begin to develop the insights upon 
which the intellectual virtues depend 

To generalize, in order to develop intellectual virtues, we must develop a variety of analyzed 
experiences that represent to us personal models, not only of the pitfalls of our own previous 
thoughts and experiences, but also of processes we used to reason our way out of or around 
ti-jem. These model experiences must be charged with meaning for us. We cannot be indifferent to 
them. We must sustain them in our minds by our sense of their importance, that they may sus- 
tain and guide us in our thought. 

What does this imply for teaching? For one thing, it Implies a somewhat different content or 
material focus. Our own minds and experiences must oecome the subject of our study and learn- 
ing. Indeed, only to the extent that the content of our own experiences becomes an essential part 
of what is studied will the "usual" subject matter be truly learned. By the same token, the experi- 
ences of others must also become part of our studies. But experiences of any kind should always 
be critically analyzed, and all students must do their own analysis of the experience to be 
assessed and recognize what indeed they are doing. 

This entails that students grasp the logic of experience and come to see that, for example, 
evexy experience has three elements, each of which may require some special scrutiny in the 
analytic process: 1) something to be experienced (some actual situation or other); 2) an experi- 
encing subject (with a point of view, fiamework of beliefs, attitudes, desires, and values); and 3) 
some interpretation or conceptualization of the situation. To take apart any experience, I must 
ponder three distinctive questions (as well as their interrelation): 

1) What are the raw facts, the most neutral description, of the situation? 

2) What interests, attitudes, desires, or concerns am I bringing to the situation? 

3) How am I conceptualizing or interpreting the situation in light of my point of view? 

If students are given a wide range of assignments requiring them to analyze their experiences 
and the experiences of others along these lines and ample opportunity to argue among them- 
selves about which interpretations make the most sense and why, then they will begin to amass 
a collection of critically analyzed experiences. As these experiences illuminate the pitfalls of 
thought, their identification with the analyses will lay the foundation for their intellectual traits 
and moral character. They will have intellectual virtues, because they thought their own way to 
them and internalized them as concrete understandings and insights. Their basic values and 
their thinking processes now feed each other Their intellectual and affective life becomes more 
Integrated. Critical standards for thinking become part of their own thinking rather than external 
to them in texts, teachers, or the authority of a peer group. 

There will be many opportunities in the day-to-day life of ^ wOol activities to help students 
develop their intellectual courage, empath}', integrity, perseverance, confidence in reason, and 
fairmindedness. We need not pressure students to develop these traits, but merely provide condi- 
tions which support their growth. The same can be said for fostering essential insights, such as 
insight into the difference between objective situations and our own special interpretations of 
them. If we provide situations that call upon students to express their own interpretations while 
distinguishing basic facts from those interpretations, ^hey will develop crucial insights over time. 
We must take care, however, not to encourage students to believe either that every interpretation 
of an event is equally "correct" or that only one interpretation contains ihs truth. Students 
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should leam over time that some interpretations of events are more Justified than others (more 
accurate, relevant, or insightful), while no one interpretation of an event contains all the truth. 

y. Teaching the Distinction Between Fact, Opinion, and 
Reasoned Judgment 

Many t- ;<ts claim to foster critical thinking by teaching students to divide all statements into 
facts and opinions. When they do so. students fall to grasp the significance of dialogical thinking 
and reasoned Judgment. When an issue is fundamentally a matter of fact (e.g.. "What is the 
weight of this block of wood?" or "What are the dimensions of this figure?"), there is no reason to 
argue about the answer; one should cany out the process that gets us the correct answer. 
Sometimes this might require following complrjc procedures. In any case, weighing and measur- 
ing, the processes needed for the questions above, are not typically matters of debate. 

On the other hand, questions that raise matters of mere opinion, such as. "What sweater do you 
like better?" "What is your favorite color?" or "Where would you like to spend your vacation?" do 
not have any one correct answer since they ask us merely to express our personal preferences. 

But most of the important issues we face in our lives are not exclusively matters of fact or mat- 
ters of preference. Many require a new element: that we reason our way to conclusions while we 
take the reasoned perspectives of others into account. As teachers, we should be clear In encour- 
aging students to disUngulsh these three different situaUons: the ones that call for facts alone, the 
ones that call for preference alone, and the ones that call for reasoned judgment. When, as mem- 
bers of a Jury, we are called upon to come to a Judgment of innocence or guilt, we do not settle 
questions of pure fact, and we are certainly not expected to express our subjective preferences. 

Students certainly need to learn procedures for gathering facts, c. . oiey doubtless need to 
have opportunities to express their preferences, but their most important need is to learn how to 
develop their capacities for reasoned Judgment, how to come to conclusions of their own based on 
evidence (facts) and reasoning of their own within the framework of their own perspectives. Their 
values and preferences will, of course, play a role in their perspectives and reasoning, but their 
perspectives should not be a matter of pure o^*nion or sheer preference. I should not believe in 
things or people Just because / want to. I should have good reasons for my beliefs, except, of 
course, where it makes sense to have pure preferences. It does make sense to prefer butterscotch 
to chocolate pudding, but it does not make sense to prefer taking advantage of someone rather 
than respecting his rights. Over time, students need to distinguish fact, opinion, and reasoned 
Judgment, since they will never be good thinkers if they commonly confuse them, as most stu- 
dents now do. (See the section on Text Treatment of Critical Thinking in "Thinking Critically 
about Teaching: From Didactic to Critical Teaching.") 

In passing, be sure not to confuse this distinction with that of convergent and divergent ques- 
tions. Questions of opinion and questions of reasoned judgment are both diverge it. but the first 
does not involve the question of truth or accuracy (because it calls for exprebs.^ni of preference), 
while the second does (since reasoned Judgment can be more or less reasonable, more or less 
prejudiced, more or less Justified). 

We have put this disUnction into the Global Strategies section of this handbook to underscore 
its importance as a pervasive emphasis in all instruction. In any event, we should always keep in 
mind global, as well as more specific, strategies in fostering critical thinking. When we habitually 
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play the role of Socratic questioner, habitually seek opjx>rtunities lo have students reconstruct 
and role play the thinking of others, habitually encourage students to develop intellectual 
virtues, and habitually encourage students to distinguish preference from reasoned Judgment, we 
win discover new possibilities for critical thinking Instruction and will develop global Insights that 
help guide us In understanding and applying the strategies illustrated more specifically In the 
lesson remodels that follow. 



Thh is hot a ^^good-^boylbad-boy^* approach to 
thinkingf for everyone must think his own way to 
the ethical insights that underlie becoming a 
fairminded thinker. We are careful not to judge 
the content of the student's thinking. Rather, we 
facilitate a process whereby the student*s own 
insights can be developed 
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All the various strategies explained in the hand- | 

book are couched in terms of behaviors. The prin- | 

ciples express and describe a variety of behaviors | 

of the *ideaV critical thinker; they become appU- I 

cations to lessons when teachers canvass their | 

lesson plans to firtd appropriate places where I 

those behaviors can be fostered. The practice we | 

recommend helps guard against teachers using | 

these strategies as recipes or formulas, since in | 

each case good judgment is required in the appli- i 

cation process, | 
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Thinking Critically 
About Teaching: From 
Didactic to Critical 
Teaching 



John Dew^ once asked a class he visited, **What would you find if ' v>a dug a hole In 
the earth?** Getting no response, he repeated the question: again he obtained nothing 
but silence. The teacher chlded Dr. Dewey, "You're asking the wrong question.** Turning 
to the class, she asked, **What is the state of the center of the earth?** The class replied 
in unison. **Igneous fusion.** 

To begin to teach critical thinking one must critique present educational practices and the 
beliefs underlying them and develop a new conception of knowledge and learning. 
Educators must ask themselves crucial questions about the nature of knowledge, learn- 
ing, and the human mind. Educators should reOect on their own thought processes, their own 
experiences of learning, misunderstanding, confusion, and insight. They should recall and ana- 
lyze their successes and failures when attempting to teach. They should examine the conceptions 
and assumptions Implicit in their educational practices and self-consciously develop their own 
theories of education through analysis, evaluation, and reconstruction of their understanding of 
education and what it means to learn. 

Most instructional practice in most academic institutions around the world presupposes a 
didactic theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy, ill-suited to the development of critical minds 
and persons. After a superficial exposure to reading, writing, and arithmetic, schooling is typical- 
ly fragmented thereafter into more or less technical domains, each with a large technical vocabu- 
lary and an extensive content or propositional base. Students memorize and reiterate 
domain-specific details. Teachers lecture and drill. Active integration of the students* dally non- 
academic experiences is rare. Little time is spent stimulating student questions. Students are 
expected to ""receive** the knowledge "given** them. Students are not typically encouraged to doubt 
what they are told in the classroom or what is written in their texts. Students* personal points of 
view or philosophies of life are considered largely Irrelevant to education. Classrooms with teach- 
ers talking and students listening arc tlie rule. Ninety percent of teacher questions require no 
more thought than recall. Dense and typically speedy coverage of content is typically followed by 
content-specific testing. Interdisciplinary synthesis is ordinarily viewed as a personal responsibil- 
ity of the student and is not routinely tested. Technical specialization is considered the natural 
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goal of schooling and is correlated with getting a job. Few multi-logical issues or problems are 
discussed or assigned and even fewer teachers know how to conduct such discussions or assess 
student participation in them. Students are rarely expected to engage in dialogical or dialectical 
reasordng and few teachers are proficient analysts of such reasoning. Knowledge is viewed as ver- 
ified intra-disciplinaiy proposiUons and well-supported intra-disciplinaiy theories. There is little 
or no discussion of the nature of prejudice or bias, little or no discussion of metacognition. and 
litUe or no discussion of what a disciplined, self-directed mind or self-directed thought requireo. 
The student is expected to develop into a literate, educated person through years of what is 
essentially content memorization and ritual performance. 

The above dominant pattern of academic instrucUon and learning is based on an uncritical 
theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy that is coming under increasing criUque by theorists 
and researchers. Those who operate on the didacUc theoiy in their instruction rarely formulate it 
expliciUy. Some would deny that they hold it. even though their pracUce implies it. In any case, it 
is with the theoiy Implicit in practice that we are concerned. 

To illustrate, consider this letter from a teacher with a Master's degree in physics and mathe- 
maUcs. with 20 years of high school teaching experience in physics: 

After I started teaching. I realized that I had learned physics by rote and that I really 
did not understand all I knew about physics. My thinking students asked me quesUons 
for which I always had the standard textbook answers, but for the first time it made me 
start thinking for myself, and I realized that these canned answers were not justified by 
my own thinking and only confused my students who were showing some ability to 
think for themseh^es. To achieve my academic goals I had to memorize the thoughts of 
others, but I had never learned or been encouraged to learn to think for myself. 

The extent and nature of ''coverage** for most grade levels and subjects Implies that bits and 
pieces of knowledge are easily attained, without any significant consideration of the basis for that 
knowledge. Speed coverage of content contradicts the notion that it is essenUal for the student to 
seriously consider content before accepting it. Most of us have experienced the difference 
between 'intellectual' or merely verbal 'knowledge' and true understanding — "Aha! So that's 
what that means!" Most teaching and most texts, designed to achieve the former kind of knowl- 
edge rather than the latter, are. in this sense, intellectually unrealistic, and hence foster inteUec- 
tual arrogance in students, particularly in those who have a retentive memoiy and can repeat 
back what they have heard or read. Pretending to know is encouraged. Students rarely grapple 
with content. Much standardized testing, which frames problems isolated from their real-life con- 
texts and provides directions and hints regarding their correct solution, validates this pretense. 

Tills has led Alan Schoenfeld. for example, to conclude that "most instruction in mathematics 
is. in a very real sense, deceptive and possibly fraudulent" In "Some Thoughts on Problem- 
Solving Research and Mathematics Education." (Mathematical Problem Solving: Issues in 
Research. Frank K. Lester and Joe Garofalo. editors. " 1982 Franklin InsUtute Press), he cites a 
number of exainples. including the following: 

Much instruction on how to solve worked problems is based on the "key word" algo- 
rithm, where the student makes his choice of the appropriate arithmetic operation by look- 
ing for syntactic cues in the problem statement. For example, the word 'left' in the problem 
"John had eight apples. He gave three to Maiy. How many does John have left?"...serves to 
tell the students that subtraction is the appropriate operation to perform, (p.27) 
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In a widely used elementary text book series, 97 percent of the problems -solved** by 
the key-word method would jrleld (serendipitously?) the correct answer. 

Students are drilled in the key-word algorithm so well that they will use subtraction, 
for example, in almost any problem containing the word ''left." In the study from which 
this conclusion was drawn, problems were constructed in which the appropriate opera- 
tions were addition, multiplication, and division. E^ch used the word left* conspicuous- 
ly in its statement and a large percentage of the students subtracted. In fact, the 
situation was so extreme that many students chose lo subtract in a problem that 
began "Mr. Left..." (p. 27) 

I taught a problem-solving course for junior £ind senior mathematics majors at 
Berkeley in 1976. These students had already seen some remarkably sophisticated 
mathematics. Linear algebra and dLTerential equations were old hat. Topology. Fourier 
transforms, and measure theory were familiar to some. I gave them a straightforward 
theorem from plane geometry (required when I was in the tenth grade). Only two of 
eight students made any progress on it. some of them by using arc length integrals to 
measure the circumference of a circle. (Schoenfeld. 1979). Out of the context of normal 
course work these students could not do elementary mathematics, (pp. 28-29) 

In sum. all too often we focus on a narrow collection of well-defined tasks and train 
students to execute those tasks in a routine, if not algorithmic fa^' ion. Then we test the 
students on tasks that are very close to the ones they have been taught. If they succeed 
on those problems we and they congratulate each other on the fact that they have 
learned some powerful mathematical techniques. In fact, they may be able to use such 
techniques mechanically while lacking some rudimentary thinking skills. To allow them 
and ourselves, to believe that they "understand" the mathematics is deceptive and 
fraudulent, (p. 29) 

This approach to learning in math is too often paralleled in the other subject areas. Grammar 
texts, for example, present skills and distinctions, then drill students in their use. Thus, stu- 
dents, not genuinely understanding the material, do not spontaneously recognize situations call- 
ing for the skills and distinctions covered. Such "knowledge" is generally useless to them. They 
fail to grasp the uses of and reasoning behind the knowledge presented to them. 

Most teachers made it through their college classes mainly by "learning the standard textbook 
answers" and were neither given an opportunity nor encouraged to determine whether what the 
text or the professor said was "justified by their own thinking." 

Predictable results follow. Students, on the whole, do not learn how to work by. or think for, 
themselves. They do not learn how to gather, anal3rze, synthesize, and assess information. They 
do not learn how to recognize and define problems for themselves. They do not learn how t. ana- 
lyze the diverse logic of the questions and problems they face and hence how to adjust their 
thinking to those problems. They do not learn how to enter sympathetically into the thinking of 
others, nor how to deal rationally with conOicting points of view. They do not learn to become 
critical readers, writers, speakers, and listeners. They do not learn to use their native languages 
clearly, precisely, or persuasively. Hiey do not, therefore, become ''literate" in the proper sense of 
the word. Neither do they gain much in the way of genuine knowledge, since, for the most part, 
they could not explain the basis for what they believe. They would be hard pressed to explain, for 
exsjnple, wbiph of their beliefs were based on rational assent and which on simple conformity to 
what they have been told. They have little sense as to how they might critically analyze their own 
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experience or identify naUonal or group bias in ' own thinking. They are much more apt to 
learn on the basis of irraUonal than raUonal moo. of thought. They lack the traits of mind of a 
genuinely educated person: intellectual humility, courage, integrity, perseverance, and confi- 
dence in reason. 

If this is a reasonable characterlzaUon of a broad scholasUc effect, instruction based on a 
didactic theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy is the fundamental determining cause. 
Administrators and toachers need to expliciUy grasp the differences that exist between instruc- 
Uon based on two very different sets of assumptions, the first deeply buried in the hearts and 
minds of most educators, parents, and administrators; the second emerging only now as the 
research base for a critical theory progressively expands. We express the basic difierence as fol- 
lows: "Knowledge can be 'given' to one who. upon receiving it. knows:" rather than '^Knowledge 
must be created, in a sense, and rediscovered by each knower." 

Only if we see the contrast clearly, will we be empowered to move from the former conception 
to the latter. Now let us set out the two opposing theories systemaUcally in terms of specific con- 
trasting assumptions and practices. 

Two Conflicting Theories of Knowledge, Learning, and Literacy: 
The Didactic and the Critical 



The Scholastically Dcminant Theory of 
Knowledge. Learning and Literacy assumes: 



The Emerging Critical Theory of Knowledge, 
Learning, and Literacy assumes: 



1 That the fundamental need of students 
is to be taught more or less directly what to 
think, not how to think, flliat students will 
learn how to think if only they know what to 
think.) • Thus, students are given or told 
details, definitions, explanation, rules, guide- 
lines, reasons to learn. 



1 That the fundamental need of stu- 
dents is to be taught how not what to 
think. • Thus, significant content would be 
taught by raising live issues that stimulate 
students to gather, analyze and assess that 
content. 



2 That knowledge is independent of the 
thinking that generates, organizes, and 
applies it. • Thus, students are said to know 
when they can repeat what has been covered. 
Students are given the finished products of 
others* thoughts. 



2 That all knowledge or "content** is gen- 
erated, organized, applied, analyzed, syn- 
thesized, and assessed by thinking: that 
gaining knowledge is unintelligible without 
engagement in such thinking. (It is not 
assumed that one can think without some- 
thing, some content, to think about.) • Thus, 
students should be given opportunities to 
puzzle their way through to knowledge and 
explore its justification, as part of the process 
of learning. 



3 That educated, literate people are funda- 
mentally repositories of content analogous 
to an encyclopedia or a data bank, directly 
comparing situaUons in the world with "facts" 
that they cany about fully formed as a result 
of an absorptive process. That an educated, lit- 
erate person is fundamentally a true believer, 
thai is. a possessor of trut.., and therefore 



3 That an educated, literate person is 
fundamentally a repository of strategies, 
principles, concepts, and insights embed- 
ded in processes of thought rather than in 
atomic facts. Experiences analyzed and orga- 
nized by critical thought, rather than facts 
picked up one-by-one, characterize the educat- 
ed person. Much of what is "known" is con- 
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claims much knowledge. • Thus, texts, assign- 
ments, lectures, discussions, and tests are 
detail-oriented, and content-dense. 



structed by the thinker as needed from context 
to context, not prefabricated in sets of true 
statements about the world. That an educated 
literate person is fundamentally a seeker and 
questioner rather than a true believer, there- 
fore cautious in claiming knowledge. • llius. 
classroom activities should consist of ques- 
tions and problems for students to discuss 
and discover how to solve. Teachers should 
model insightful consideration of questions 
and problems, and facilitate fruitful discus- 
sions. 



4 That knowledge, truth, and understand- 
ing can be transmitted from one person to 
another by verbal statements in the form of 
lectures or didactic writing. • Thus, for 
example, social studies texts present principles 
of geography and historical explanations. 
Questions at the end of the chapter are framed 
in identical language and can be answered by 
repeating the texts. "The correct answer'* is in 
bold type or otherwise emphasl2ed. 



4 That knowledge and truth can rarely, 
and insight never, be transmitted from one 
person to another by the transxAitter's ver- 
bal statements alone. That one person can- 
not directly give another what he has learned; 
one can only facilitate the conditions under 
which people icarn for themselves by figuring 
out or thinking things through. • Thus, stu- 
dents offer their own ideas, and explore ideas 
given in the texts, providing their ov^i exam- 
ples and reasons. Students come to conclu- 
sions by practicing reasoning historically, 
geographically, scientifically, etc. 



5 That students do not need to be taught 
skills of listening in order to learn from 
others; they only need to learn to pay atten- 
tion, which requires self-discipline or will 
power. Students should therefore be able to do 
so on command by the teacher. • Thus, stu- 
dents are told to listen carefully and are tested 
on their abilities to remember and to follow 
directions. 



5 That students need to be taught how to 
listen critically, an active and skilled process 
that can be learned by degrees with various 
levels of proficiency. Learning what others 
mean by what they say requires questioning, 
trying on. testing; hence, engaging in public or 
private debates with them. • Thus, teachers 
would continually model active critical listen- 
ing, asking probing and insightful questions of 
the speaker. 



6 That the basic skills of reading and writ- 
ing can be taught without emphasis on 
higher-order critical thinking skills. ^ Tnus. 
reading texts provide compichension questions 
requiring recall of random details. 
Occasioi ally, "main point." "plot." and "theme* 
lessons cover these concepts. Literal compre- 
hension is distinguished from "extras* such as 
inferring, evaluating, thinking beyond. Only 
after basic literal comprehension has been 
established is the deeper meaning probed. 



6 That the basic skills of reading and writ- 
ing are inferential skills that require critical 
thinking, that students who cannot read and 
write critically are defective readers and writ- 
ers, and that critical reading and writing 
involve dialogical processes in which probing 
critical questions are raised and answered. 
(What is the fundamental i&sue? What rea- 
sons, what evidence, is relevant? Is this 
authority credible? Are these reasons ade- 
quate? Is this evidence accurate and suffi- 
cient? Does this contradict that? Does this 
conclusion follow? Should another point of 
view be considered?) • Thus, teachers should 
routinely require students to explain what they 
have read, reconstruct the ideas, and evaluate 
written material Students should construct 
and compare interpretations, reasoning tlieir 
way to the most plausible interpretations. 
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Discussion moves back and forth between 
what was said and what it means. 



7 That students who have no questions 
typically are learning well, while students 
with many questions are experiencing difficul- 
ty in learning; that doubt and questioning 
weaken belief. 



7 That students who have no questions 
tjrpically are not learning, while those who 
have pointed and specific questions are. 

Doubt and questioning, by deepening under- 
standing, strengthen belief by putting it on 
more solid ground. • Thus, teachers can evalu- 
ate their tea'^hing by asking themselves: Are 
my students asking better questions — 
insightful questions, question which extend 
and apply what they have learned? ("Is that 
why...?" Does this mean that ...?" 'Then what 
if...?) 



8 That quiet classes with little student 
talk are typically reflective of students 
learning, while classes with much student 
talk are typically disadvantaged in learning. 



8 That quiet classes with little student 
talk are typically classes with litUe learn- 
ing, while student talk, focused on live issues, 
is a sign of learning (provided students learn 
dialogical and dialectical skills). 



9 That knowledge and truth can typically 
be learned best by being broken down into 
elements and the elements into sub-ele- 
ments, each taught sequentially and atom- 
istically* Knowledge is additive. • Thus, texts 
provide basic definitions and masses of details, 
but have little back-and-forth movement 
between them. They break knowledge into 
pieces, each of which is is to be mastered one 
by one: subjects are taught separately. Each 
aspect is further broken down: each part of 
speech is covered separately; social studies 
' ^-^ts are organized clirciologically, geographi- 
caii>. 



9 That knowledge and truth are heavily 
systemic and holistic and can be learned 
only by continual synthesis, movement back 
and forth between wholes and parts, tentative 
graspings of a whole guiding us in under- 
standing its parts, periodic focus on the parts 
(in relation to each other) shedding light ujxDn 
the whole, and that the wholes that we learn 
have important relations to other wholes as 
well as to their own parts and hence need to 
be frequently canvassed in learning any whole. 
(This assumption implies that we cannot 
achieve in-depth learning in any given domain 
of knowledge unless we grasp its relation to 
other domains of knowledge.) ♦ Thus, educa- 
tion should be organized around issues, prob- 
lems, and basic cor ?pts which ar^^ pursued 
and explored through all relevant subjects. 
Teachers should rouunely require students to 
relate knowledge from various fields. Students 
should compare analogous events or situation, 
propose examples, apply new concepts to other 
situations. 



10 That people can gain significant knowl- 
edge without seeking or valuing it, and 

hence that education can take place without a 
significant transformation of values for the 
learner. • Thus, for example, texts tend to 
inform students of the importance of studying 
the subject or topic covered, rather than prov- 
ing it by showing its immediate usefulness. 



10 That people gain only the knowledge 
that they seek and value. All other learning 
is superficial and transitoiy. All genuine edu- 
cation transforms the basic values of the per- 
son educated, resulting in persons becoming 
life long learners and rational persons. • Thus, 
instruction poses problems meaningful to stu- 
dents, requiring them to use the tools of each 
academic domain. 
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11 That undcrstending the mind &nd how 
it functions, it* epistemologicai health and 
pathology, are not important or necessary 
parts of learning, To learn the basic subject 
matter of the schools, one need no focus on 
such matters, except perhaps with certain dis- 
advantaged learners. 



11 That understanding the maid and how 
it functions, its health and pathology, are 
important, are necessary parts of learning. 

To learn the basic subject matter of the 
schools in depth requires that we see how we 
as thinkers and ieamers process that subject 
matter. 



12 That i^fnorance is a r :cuum or simple 
lack, and thai student prejudices, biases, mis- 
conceptims. ar.d ignorance are automatically 
replaced by the knowledge given them. • Thus, 
little if any att^^ntion is given to students* 
beli'^*s. Material is presented from the point of 
view of the authority, the one who knows. 



12 That prejudices, biases, and xaiscon- 
ceptions are built up through actively con- 
structed inferences embedded in experience 
and must be broken down through a similar 
process; hence, that students must reason 
theii way out of them. • Thus, students need 
many opportunities to express their views, 
however biased and prejudiced, in a non- 
threatening environment to argue their way 
out of their internalized misconceptions. 
Teachers should cultivate in themselves a gen- 
uine curiosity about how students look at 
things, why they think as they do. and the 
structure of students* thought. The education- 
al process starts where the students are- and 
walks them through to insight. 



13 That students need not tmderstand the 
rational ground or deeper logic of what they 
learn in order to absorb knowledge. 

Extensive but superficial learning can later be 
deepened. • Thus, for example historical and 
scientific explanations are presented to stu- 
dents as givens. not as having been reasoned 
to. In language arts. skiUs and distinctions are 
rarely explicitly linked to such basic ideas of 
*good writing* or *clear expression.* 



13 That rational assent is essential for all 
genuine learning: that an in-depth under- 
standing ol basic concepts and principles is 
essential for rational assent to non-founda- 
tional concepts and facts. That in-depth 
understanding of root concepts and principles 
should organize learning within and across 
subject matter domains. • Thus, students are 
encouraged to discover how the details relate 
to basic concepts. Details are traced bac*' to 
the foundational purposes, concepts, and 
insights. 



l^f That it is more important to cover a 
great deal of knowledge or information 
superJ^cially than a small amount in depths 

That only after the facts are understood, can 
students discuss their meaning; that higher 
order thinking can and should only be prac- 
ticed by students who have mastered the 
material. That thought- provoking discussions 
are for the gified and advanced, only. 



14 Th'^t it is more important to cover a 
small /miount of knowledge or information 
in-depth (deeply probing its foundation, 
meanin^-^, and worth) than a great deal of 
knowledge superficially. That the "slowest." as 
wxli as the brighter, students can and must 
probe the significance and justification of what 
they learn. 



15 That the roles of teacher and learner 
are distinct and should not be blurred. 



15 T**at we learn best by teaching or 
explaii»mg to others what ve ki\ow; likewise 
students need many opportunities to teach 
what they know and formulate their under- 
standings in difi'^rent ways, and to respond to 
diverse questions from otlier learners. 
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16 That the teacher Ahottld correct the 
arners* ignorance by telling them what 

they don't know and correcting their 

mistakes. 



16 That students need to learn to distin- 
guish for themselves what they know from 
what they don't knew. Students should rec- 
ognize that they do not genuinely know or 
comprehend what they have merely memo- 
rized. Self-directed learning requires recogni- 
tion of ignorance. • Thus, teachers respond to 
mistakes and confusion by probing with ques- 
tions, allowing students to correct themselves 
and each other. Teachers routinely allow stu- 
dents the opportunity to supply their own 
ideas on a subject before reading their texts. 



17 That the teacher has the fundamental 
responsibility for studen* learning. • Thus, 
teachers and texts provide knowledge, ques- 
tions, and practice. 



17 That students should have increasing 
responsibility for their own learning. 

Students should see that only they can learn 
for themselves anr* actively and willingly 
engage themselves in the process. • Thus, the 
teacher provides opportunities for students to 
decide what tliey need to know and helps them 
develop strategies for finding and figuring out. 



18 That students will automatically 
transfer what they learn in didactically 
taught courses to relevant real-life situa- 
tions. • Thus, for example, students are told 
to perform a given skill on a given group of 
j*ems. The text Mil tell students when. how. 
and why to U5t thi^t skill. 



18 That most of what students memorize 
in didactically taught courses is either for- 
gotten or inert, and that the most significant 
transfer requires in-depth learning which 
focuses on experiences meaningful to the stu- 
dent. 



19 Tha*. the personal experience of the 
student has no essential role to play in 
education. 



19 That the personal experience of the 
student is essential to all schooling at all 

levels and in all subjects, that it is a crucial 
part of the content to be processed (applied, 
analyzed, synthesized, and assessed) by the 
students. 



20 That students who can correctly 
answer questions, provide definitions, and 
apply formulae "^^hile taking tests have 
proven their knowledge or tinderstanding 
of those details. Since the didactic 
approach tends to assume, for example, that 
knowing a word is knowing its definition 
(and an example), didactic instruction tends 
to overemphasize definitions. By merely sup- 
plementing d Tinitions with assignments 
that say "Which of these twelve items are 
X?", students do not come to see the useful- 
ness of the concept and fail to use it sponta- 
neously when appropriate. 



20 That students can often provide cor- 
rect answers, repeat definitions, and apply 
formidae while yet not understanding those 
questions, definitions, or formulae. That 
proof of knowledge and understanding are 
found in the students* ability to explain in 
their own words, with examples, the meaning 
and significance of the knowledge, why it is so. 
to spontaneously use it when appropriate. 
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monological process in which learners 
can proceed more or less directly to 
established truth, under the guidanc** of an 
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21 That learning is essentially a public, 
communal dialogical and dialectical process 

in which learners can only proceed indirectly 
to truth, with much zigging and zagging, back- 
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in such truth. The authoritative answers that 
teachers have are the fundamental standards 
for assessing students' learning. 



tracking, misconception, self contradiction, 
and frustration along the way. Not authorita- 
tive answers, but authoritative standards are 
the criteria for engagement in the communal, 
dialogical process of enquiry. 



Common Problems with Texts 

One crucial aspect of remodelling remains to be disc sed: that of choosing which lessons to 
remodel. It is our view, after examining hundreds of Middle School and Junior High School les- 
son plans, that many of tliem ought to be abandoned rather than remodelled. Many of them are 
txcrcises in what might be called '*trivial pursuit," wherein the student is presented with or led to 
discover random facts and esoteric vocabulary. The object behind many 6*-9*-grade lesson plans 
seems to be to expose students to a wide variety of unassessed **facts," on the assumption that, 
since this constitutes new Information for them, it is good in itself. 

We, however, feel that school time Is too precious to spend any sizeable portion of it on random 
facts. The world, after all, is filled with an infinite number of facts. No one can iearn more than an 
infinitesimal pordon of them. Random fact-collecUng is therefore pointless. Titie, we need facts and 
infoiTOation, but there is no reason why we cannot gain facts as part of the process of learning how 
to think, as part of broader cognitive -affective objectives. Problem-solving or exploring basic ideas or 
issues are effective ways to find and use facts anu to discover why facts interest us in the first 
pia ;e. We ought not to overburden students' minus vrfth facts that they cannot put to use in their 
thinking. If we don't apprehend the relevance and signiftcance of facts, we tend to forget them 
rather quickly. We encourage the reader therefore to develop a skeptical eye for lesson plans that 
fall into the category of trivial pursuit or "fact-for fact's sake." Keep a wastebasket handy. 

Often, though the lesson as a whole covers significant material, parts of it are trivial. The stu- 
dent's text provides insignificant details, the teacher's edition suggests trivial activities, which 
interrupts discussion of significant ideas. As a rule, texts fail to properly distlnguioh the trivial 
from the significant. Useless details receive equal time to basic concepts. End-of chapter review 
questions especially confuse major with minor points. Structuring instruction around basic ideas 
and issues highlights crucial details. 

Beyond the lessons and activities that need to be abandoned for their tri\1ality. there are also 
lesson plans and activities that drill students — reading or filling out graphs, timelines, and 
charts, generalizing, categorizing, researching, experimenting, problem-solving. Such lessons 
turn skills of thought and crucial insights into mechanical procedures. Students practice the 
skills for practice itself, seldom in a context in which the skill aids understanding: thus, students 
fail to learn when to apply this or that procedure and so need to oe told when to use it. The 
application of the skill is often merely memorized (and so easilv lorgolten), rather than under 
stood. Students look for **indicator words," or verbal cues, rather than recognizing the logic of sit- 
uations requiring use of the skill. Thus they can use the skill on requesU that is, when given 
directions to do so, rather than learning to recognize contexts in which the skill is needed. 
Students i^ad maps, charts, graphs, etc., at thi most basic level, mtUing off facts, but they do 
not discuss the meani .g, significance, or implxations o^ what they find. Tliey copy charts and 
graphs, or formats for them, ftll in graphs and timelines, but do not then use them as helpful dis- 
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plays. Tlie purposes, contexts within which sklUs are needed and reasons for applying them cer- 
tain ways, should be discussed or discovered by students. Students should interpret the det^^ils 
they find, and explore their implications or signiHcance. 

This integration should be \1ewed, not as slowing down, but as deepening the understanding 
of the material. We should view the critical thinking that students practice as providing them 
with powerful concepts which Uiey can use in a host of circumstances thereafter, and laying the 
foundation for the n-can-figure-things-out-for-myseir attitude essential for education. Standard 
practice and tesUng methods, whenever possible, should be replaced with tasks and problems 
which require skills, insights, and information, presented to students with minimal direcUon 
given beforehand and miniraaJl guidance given only when students are hopelessly bogged down. 

Standard Treatment of Critical Thinking, Reasoning, and 
Ai'gumentation 

Finally, we recommend that the teacher keep an eye out for texts, questions, and acUvities that 
claim to emphasize or teach critical thinking, logic, reasoning, or argumentation. Often what is 
taught, or the way it is taught discourages clear and fairmlnded thought. 

Texts generally lack an integrated theoty of critical thinking or the critical person. Lessons fail 
to clarify the relaUonship of specific critical skills and Insights to the idea of the critical thinker. 
Critical thinking should not be conceived merely as a set of discrete skills and ideas, but should 
be unified and groundea in a consistent, complete, and accurate theory of thought and reason, to 
the pracUcai problem of deciding what to believe, question, or reject, the distinction between the 
reasonable and the unreasonable person. Particular distinctions and insights should be connect- 
ed to that theory, specific skills placed within it. A unified conception of reasoning includes a 
unified conception of pcor reasoning. Thus, each flaw in reasoning should be understood in 
terms of the underlying principles of good reasoning such as consistency, completeness, clarity, 
relevance, as well as being tied into a well developed conception of why we reason poorly and are 
influenced by poor reasoning. 

The following problems a^e among the most con :ion: 

• Instixiction in critical thinking should be ir^tegrated into the rest of the subjects whenever 
useful, rather than appear occasionally in separate lessons. Instead of consistently using such 
terms as conclusion, inference, interpretation, reasons whenever they apply, texts often restrict 
their use to too narrow contexts. Aspects of critical thinking are generally tacked on — taught in 
separate lessons and taught as drill, rather than brought in whenever relevant or taught in con- 
text. Lacking a complete and explicit theory of reasoning and the rational person, text writers 
limit the use of critical skills and insights, failing to bring them in when interpretation, explo- 
ration, organization, analysis, synthesis, or evaluation are discussed or most needed. 

• Some texts give checklists for evaluating reasoning. They rarely mention looking at the argu- 
ment as a whole and evaluating it as a whole. Students are asked to spot strengths and weak- 
nesses In arguments but are given little guidance in figuring out how the points add up. Critical 
thinking lessons in texts have an overaU lack of context when discussing arguments or conclu- 
sions. They use snippets rather than complete arguments, and Ignore the larger context of the 
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Issue Itself. Texts often seem to assume that students' final conclusions can be based solely on 
the analysis and evaluation of one piece of writing. Critical Insight should lead to clearer and 
richer understanding, more rationally informed beliefs about the issue — not merely a critique of 
a particular argument. 

• A common misconception found in texts is the problem of vagueness. Texts typically misun- 
derstand the nature of the problem. Usually texts mistakenly claim that some words are "vague" 
because "people have their own definitions." The cure is to provide your definition. We» on the 
other hand, claim that words themselves are not vague. Claims are vague (in some contexts). A 
particular word or phrase within a vague claim may be the culprit requiring clarification in the 
context of that issue — the word itseil is not vague in and of itself (nor are the words making up 
the phrase) but only in some contexts. Definitions, since worded abstractly, rarely usefully clarify 
a word used vaguely. We recommend discussions like those mentioned in the strategy "clarifying 
and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases." 

• Many texts emphasize micro-skills. Yet they seldom attempt to teach critical vocabulary to 
students.. Perhaps this is fortunate, since they often misuse the vocabulary of critical thinking or 
logic. Many texts use the words 'infer' or 'conclude* when requiring studv is to recall, describe, or 
guess. Micro-skills (like many other skills) are treated as things in themselves, rather than as 
tools which assist understanding. Many texts drill micro-skills but fail to mention or have stu- 
dents apply them when they are most useful. Instead, "analysis of arguments" too often consists 
of "separating fact from opinion." rather than clarifying or evaluating arguments. 

• Teachers' notes often suggest debates. Yet traditional debate, with its emphasis on winning 
and lack of empnasis on rationality or fairminded understanding of the opposition, with its for- 
mal structure and artificial limits, rarely provides for the serious, honest, fairminded analysis 
and evaluation of ideas and arguments we want to foster. If afterward students merely vote on 
the issue, they need not rationally evaluate the views or justify their evaluations. Ultimately, 
such activities may encourage treatment of questions calling for reasoned judgment as questions 
of preference. Of course, the form of debate can be useful if students are required to sympatheti- 
cally consider both sides of an issue and not just defend their side, and assess arguments for 
their rational persuasiveness rather than mere cleverness. 

• Many texts tend to simply ask students to agree or disagree with conclusions. They fall to 
require tliat students show they understand or have rationally evaluated what they agree or dis- 
agree with. Discussion is limited. Micro-skills are rarely practiced or orchestmted in I'lese con- 
texts which most require them. Argument evaluation is furtlier oversimplified, since only two 
choices are presented: agreement or disagreement. Students are not asked "lo what extent do 
you agree with this claim, or with what aspect of it?" 

"Fact/Opinion,'* "Emotive La^iguage," Value, and Bias 

By far. ♦'le mosi all -pervasive, confused, and distorted ideas about critical tliinking are found 
in the manrieJ* iu which students are encouraged to "distinguish fact from opinion." and in the 
treatment of "emotive language." values, and bias. Texts generally set up or presuppose a false 
dichotomy with facts, rationality, and critical thinking on one side and values, emotions, opin 
ions, bias, and irrationality on the other. 

Texts give one or more of the following explanations of the "fact/opinion distinction": Facts are 
true; can be proven; are the most reliable source of information. Opinions are what someone 
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thinks Is true; are not necessarily true for ever>'one: are disputed: arc Judgments. Opinions are 
not necessarily either right or wrong. Often opinion Is treated as equivalent to bias; any writing 
which expresses opinion, feoiing, or Judgment Is biased. 

Among our criticisms of the uses of the fact/opinion distinction are the following: 1) Students 
are often asked to Judge the truth of claims iliey are not in a position to know; 2) the way the dis- 
tinction is drawn in examples and exercises promotes uncritical thought, for example, the dis- 
tinction often unhelpfully lumps together slgnlftcantly different types of claims; 3) often neither 
category is presented so as to allow for rational assessment. (Facts are presented as true, and 
therefore need no debate; opinions are Just opinions, so there is no "truth of the matter." Texts 
generally speak of exchanging opinions, but rarely of assessing them.) 

When asked to make this distinction, students are typically given two or more statements. 
They are z ked to read them and determine into which of the two categories each ftts. Since the 
statements lack context, their truth or reasonableness typically cannot be rationally Judged. 
Hence, as a rule, students are forced to make their Judgments on superficial bases. In place of 
some reasoned assessment, students are given "indicators of fact." For example, statements 
Judged to be facts are those which contain numbers or statements about observations or state- 
ments in "neutral" language. Statements Judged to be opinions are those which contain such 
expressions as: 'I think,* 'good,* Vorst,* 'should,* 'I like,* or any 'svaluatlve term. 

Since facts are defined as true, in effect, texts typically teach students to accept any statement 
with numbers, descriptions, etc., in it. Fact/opinion exercises typically teach students that every 
statement that "sounds like a fact" is true and slwuld be accepted. Claims which seem factual are 
voi open to question. Students are often not in a position to know whether or not the claim is 
true, hut, since they need only look at the form of the statement and not its content, they can 
"get the right answers'* to the exercises. 

Students are often told that hlstoiy is fact. (The evaluations and interpretations that appear in 
students* history books are forgotten.) Thus, if they read that a certain condlUon caused an his- 
torical event, they are in effect encouraged to believe it is fact and therefore true. But causes of 
historical events must be reasoned to. They are not written on the events for all to see. The inter- 
pretation Inextricably part of any historical account is Ignored. 

This "distinction" has no single, clear purpose. Sometimes text writers seem to intend to teach 
students to distinguish acceptable from questionable claims, and at other times, sta*2ments which 
are empirically verifiable from those which are not (that is, whether evidence or observation alone 
verify the claim). In effect, many texts confuse these two distinctions by shifting from one to the 
other. Given the way texts usually teach the dlstincUon, the claim, "I think there are four chairs in 
that room," v/ould be categorized as opinion, since it begins with 'I think; (an opinion indicator) 
and, since the speaker is unsure, the claim cannot be counted as true. \a, by the second sense of 
the distinction, the claim is factual in a sense — that is, we need only look in the room to verify it. 
It requires no interpretation, analysis, evaluation. Judgment; it expresses no preference. 

Texts virtually never addiess claims that are certainly true, but are not empirical, for example: 
"Murder Is wrong." or "A diet of potato ch<ps and Ice cream Is bad for you." Students following the 
"indicator word" method of drawing the distinction, are forced to call these claims opinion. They 
are '^en forced to say that, although they agree with them, they may not be true for everybody; 
the opposite opinion is Just as valid: no objective support can be marshalled for them or objective 
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criteria or standards used to evaluate them. Students who look at the contents of the claiins 
would call them "facts/ because they are unquestionably true. These students would miss the 
distinction Letween tliese claims and claims that can be tested by experiment or observation. 

The distinction Is often drawn In such other guises as the distinction between accurate and 
biased or slanted accounts, news and editorials, history and historical fiction, knowledge or 
Information and belief or value. Thus, on the criterion above, a passage, selection, article or book 
which contains nothing but ** facts' could not possibly be biased or untrustworthy. Yet a "purely 
factual" account could well be biased. What the writer claims as facts could simply be false, or 
without basis — that is, I could simply say it, without verifying it. (When I claim that tiiere are 
four chairs in that room, I may have pulled that number out of the sky.) Crucial facts which 
could Influence one's interpretation of the facts could have been left out. Interpretations or infer- 
ences can be implied. 

The distinction as typically covered lumps together too many completely different kinds of 
statements. Among the opinions we found were the following: "1 detest that TV show." "Youth is 
not Just a time, it is an age." "Jon is my best student." "Most children in Gail's class do not like 
her." Thus, expressions of preference, evocative statements, evaluations, and descriptions of peo- 
ple's attitudes are put in the same category, given the same status. 

Many of the Jistinctions covered in a confused way might be covered so as to foster critical 
thinking. Unfortunately, as texts are presently written, this end is seldom achieved. V/e recom- 
mend that students distinguish acceptable from questionable claims and evidence from interpre- 
tation, and that the teacher use the applications such as those given in the strategy "clarifying 
issues, conclusions, or beliefs." 

Texts often seem to assume that evaluation and emotion are antithetical to reason, always irra- 
tional or arational; that all beliefs, except belief In facts, are irrational, aratlonal or mere whim. 
Values (like emotions) are "just there." They cannot be anafyzed, clarified, assessed, or restructured. 
Judging another's opinions amounts to checking them against your own, rather than open-minded- 
ly considering their support. Evaluative terms are oflen described as "emotive language" and are 
linked to the concepts of opinion and bias. Students are cautioned to look out for such terms and 
not allow their beliefs to be influenced by them. We recommend these points be replaced witii the 
more pertinent distinction of rationally justified use of evaluative terms from unjustified, or sup- 
ported from unsupported use of evaluative language, and that students analyze and assess values 
and discuss standards or criteria. Students can then share their views regarding the status of such 
claims and the significance of tiieir disagreements. Students should be encouraged, not to abandon 
evaluative language, but to use it appropriately, when its use is justified; not to discount it, but to 
evaluate it. They should learn to analyze terms and determine what kinds of facts are required to 
back them up; set reasonable standards and apply them fairmindedly. 

Texts are riglit about distinguishing when someone tries to influence belief from other kinds of 
writing and speech (as a basic distjiction of critical thinking), but then tliey fcUl. lliey lump together 
what *ve would next separate: attempts to persuade, convince, or influenk^ by reason, from other 
attempts to influence (such as by force, repetition, or obviously irrelevant association). Not all 
appeals to emotion are equivalent; they can be relevant or irrelevant, well supported or unsupported. 

According to *^xts, bias consists in a writer or speaker expressing a feeling on a topic. However 
developed the explanations of bias, however, students practice invariably consists of ex. jming 
single sentences and underlining words that show bias, that is. "emotive" or evaluative words. 
Stu'^ents do not evaluate passages for bias. Students do not distin;.,uish contexts in which writ- 
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ers* conclusions and evaluations are appropriately expressed from when they arc not. or when 
the feelings or opinions have rational grounds from when they reflect mere whim, impression, or 
prejudice, or when evaluations are supported from when they are merely asserted. Nor do stu- 
dents discuss how they should take bias into consideration — for example, by considering other 
views. The practical effect of the standard approach is to teach students to notice when someone 
uses evaluative terms, and then measure that use against their own beliefs. We suggest that 
iiistead, students consider questions like the following: What is wrong with bias? Why? How can I 
detect it? How does that fit in with the ideal of the falrminded criUcal thinkei? What should I do 
when I realize the author is biased? What does the text mean by warning me against being 
"unduly influenced" by bias? 



Everyone learning to deepen her critical thinking 
skills and dispositions comes to insights over time. 
We certainly can enrich and enhance this process, 
even help it to move at a faster paccy but only in a 
qualified way. time to assimilate and grow is 
essential 
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Introduction 

Each strategy section has three parts. The "principle** provides the theory of critical think- 
ing on which the strategy is based and links the strategy to the ideal of the falrminded 
critical thinker. The "application** provides examples of when and how the strategy can be 
used. Our lists of possible questions are often larger and more detailed here than in the remodels. 
Each soategy description concludes with a list of lesson plans in which we use the strategy. 

The reader should keep in mind the connection between the principles and applications, on 
the one hand, and the character traits of a falrminded critical thinker, on the other. Our aim, 
once again, is not a set of disjointed skills, but an integrated, committed, thinking person. The 
strategies and remodels should be used to illuminate each other. If puzzled by a remodel (ours or 
your own), see the strategies. If puzzled by a strategy, see the originals and our critiques and 
remodels for clarification. 

The strategies listed below are divided into three categories — one for the affective and two for 
the cognitive. This of course is not to imply that the cognitive dimension of critical thinking 
should be given twice as much emphasis. Indeed, the affective dimension is evciy bit as impor- 
tant to critical thinking. No one learns to think critically who is not motivated to do so. In any 
case, whatever dimension is emphasized, the other dimension should be integrated. We want stu- 
dents to continually use their emerging critical thinking skills and abilities in keeping with *he 
critical spirit, and the critical spirit can be nurtured only when actually practicing critical think- 
ing in some (cognitive) way. One cannot develop one*s fairmindedness, for example, without actu- 
ally thinking fairmindedly. One cannot develop one's intellectual independence without actually 
thinking independently. This is true of all the essential critical thinking traits, values, or disposi- 
tions. They are developmentally embedded in thinking itself. In teaching for critical thinking in a 
strong sense, the affective dimension of thinking is fully as important as the cognitive. 

Furthermore, just as the cognitive and affective dimensions are interdependent and intertwined, 
so also are the various individual strategies. For purposes of learning, we articulate separate princi- 
ples and applications. In the beginning, the connections between them may be obscure. 
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Nevertheless, eventually v;e begin to discover how progress with any one principle leads inevitably 
to other principles. To see this let us look first at the individual strategies in the affecUve dimension. 

The Interdependence of Traits of Mind 

Affective strategies are interdependent because the intellectual traits they imply develop best 
in concert with each other. Consider intellectual humility. To become aware of the limits of our 
knowledge, we need tbie courage to face our own prejudices and ignorance. To discover our own 
prejudices in turn, we often must empathize with and reason within points of view toward which 
we are hostile. To achieve this end, we must typically persevere over a period of time, for learning 
to empathically enter a point of view against which we are biased takes Ume and significant 
effort. That effort will not seem justified unless we have the confidence in reason to believe we 
will not be "tainted" or "taken in" by whatever is false or misleading in the opposing viewpoint. 
Furthermore, merely believing we can survive serious consideration of an "alien" point of view Is 
not enough to motivate most of us to consider them seriously. We must also be motivated by an 
InteDectual sense of justice. We must recognize an intellectual responsibility to be fair to views we 
oppoi;e. We must feel obliged to hear them In their strongest form to ensure that we are not con- 
denning them out of ignorance or bias on our pari. At this point, we come full circle back to 
where we began: the need for intellectual humility. 

Or, to begin at another point, consider intellectual good faith or integrity. Intellectual integrity 
is clearlv ? difficult trait to develop. We are often motivated, generally, of course without admit- 
ting to or being aware of this motivation, to set up inconsistent intellectual standards. Our ego- 
centric or snciocentric tendencies make us ready to believe positive information about those we 

like, and negative information about those we dislike. We are likewise strongly i d to believe 

what serves to Justify our vested interest or validate our strongest desires. Hence, all humans 
have some innate mental tendencies to operate with double standards, which of course is 
parac^igm?t*c of intelK ctual bad faith. Such modes of thinking often correlate quite well with get- 
ting ahead in the world, maximizing our power or advantage, and getting more of what we want. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to operate explicitly or overUy with a double standard. We therefore 
need to avoid looking at the evidence too closely. V/e need to avoid scrutinizing our own infer- 
ences and interpretations too carefully. At this point, a certain amount of intellectual arrogance 
is quite useful. I may assume, for example, that I know Just what you're going to say (before you 
say it), precisely what you are really after (before the evidence demonstrates it), and what actually 
is going on (before I have studied the situation oulte carefully). My intellectual arrogance may 
make it easier for me to avoid noticing the unjustifiable discrepancy between the standards I 
apply to you and the standards I apply to myself. Of course, if I don't have to empathize with you, 
that too makes it easier to avoid seeing my duplicity. I am also better positioned if I lack a keen 
need to be fair to your point of view. A little background fear of what I might discover if I seriously 
considered the consistency of my own judgments can be quite useful as well. In this case, my 
lack of intellectual integrity is supported by my lack of intellectual humility, empathy, and 
fairmindedness. 

Going in the other direction, it will be difficult to use a double standard if I feel a responsibility 
to be fair to your point of view, see that this responsibility requires me to view things from your 
perspective empathically. and do so with some humility, recognizing I could be wrong, and you 
right. The more I dislike you personally, or feel wronged in the past by you or by others who 
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share your way of thinking, the more pronounced in my character the trait of intellectual integri- 
ty and good faith must be to compel me to be fair. 

Distinguishing Macro- Abilities From Micro-Skills 

Our reason for dividing cognitive strategies into macro-abilities and micro-skills is not to create 
a hard and fast *Jie between the most elementary skills of critical thinking (the micro-skills) and 
ti\t process of orchestrating those elementary skills, but rather to provide teachers with a way of 
thinking about two levels of learning. We use these two levels in most complex abilities. For intu- 
itive examples, consider what is involved in learning to play the piano, learning to play good 
tennis, mastering ballet, or becoming a surgeon. In each of these areas, there is a level of skill 
learning which focuses on the most elementary of moves. For example, learning to practice the 
most elemcntaiy ballet positions at the bar, learning to play scales on the piano, or learning to hit 
various tennis strokes on the backboard. One must often return to this micro-level to ensure that 
one keeps the fundamentals well in hand. Nevertheless, dancing ballet is not practicing at the bar. 
Playing the piano is not simply playing scaler?. And hitting tennis balls against a backboard is not 
playing tennis. One must move to the macro level for the real thing. So, too, in critical thinking. 
Students have to learn the fundamentals: What an assumption is, what an Implication Is, what an 
inference and conclusion are, what it is to isolate an issue, what it is to offer reasons or evidence 
in support of what one says, how to identify a contradiction or a vague sentence. 

But thinking critically in any actual situation is typically doing something more complex and 
holistic than this. Rarely in thinking critically do we do just one elementaiy thing. Usually we 
have to integrate or make use of a variety of elementaiy critical thirking skills. For example, 
when we are reading (a macro-ability) we have to make use of a variety of critical thinking micro- 
skills, and we have to use them in concert with each other. We might begin by reflecting on the 
implications of a stoiy or book title. We might then begin to read the preface or introduction and 
start to identify some of the basic issues or objectives the book or stoiy is focused on. As we pro- 
ceed along, we might begin to identify particular sentences that seem vague to us. We might con- 
sider various interpretations of them. As we move along, we would doubtless dip Into our own 
experience for possible examples of what the autlior is saying. Or we might begin to notice 
assumptions the author is making. We would be making all of these individual moves as part of 
one Integrated activity: the attempt to make sense of, to follow, what we are reading. As always, 
the whole is greater than and more important than the parts. We read not to practice our critical 
thinking micro-skills. We use our critical thinking micro-skills in order to read, or better, in order 
to read clearly, precisely, and accurately. Keep this principle of interdependence in mind as you 
read through the various strategies. 
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35 Dimensions of Critical Thought 

A. Affective Strategies 

S-J thinking Independently 

developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

-3 exercising falrmindeiness 

i 4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

SS developing intellectual courage 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-B developing confidence in reason 

B. Cognitive Strategies — Macro-AbUities 

S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-12 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-J4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-J5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-J 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-18 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-20 anafyzing or '^.valuating actions or policies 

S-2J reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

■ S-23 making interdisciplinar/ connections 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-25 reasoning dialogically comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-26 reasoning dialectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

C. Cognitive Strategics — Micro-Skills 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 
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S'l Thinking Independently 

Principle: Critical thinking is autonomous thinking, thinking for oneself. Many of our 

beliefs are acquired at an early age, when we have a strong tendency to form beliefs 
for irrational reasons (because we want to believe, because we are rewarded for 
believing). CriUcal thinkers use critical skills and insights to reveal and eradicate 
beliefs to which they cannot rationally assent. In formulating new beliefs, critical 
thinkers do not passively accept the beliefs of others; rather, they analyze issues 
themseh^es reject unjustified auihoritles, and recognize the contributions of justi- 
fied authorities. They thoughtfully form principles of thought and action: they do 
not mindlessly accept those presented to them. They do not accept as true, or 
reject as false, beliefs they do not understand. They are not easily manipulated. 

Independent thinkers strive to incorporate all known relevant knowledge and 
insight into their thought and behavior. They strive to determine for themselves when 
inforn-.ation is relevant, when to apply a concept, or when to make use of a skill. 
Application: A critical education respects the autonomy of the student. It appeals to ratio- 
nality. Students should be encouraged to discover information and use their 
knowledge, skills and insights to think for themselves. Merely giving students 
"facts" or telling them the "right way" to solve a problem hinders the process of crl- 
Uquing and modifying pre-existing beliefs with new knowledge. 

Rather than simply having students discuss ideas in their texts, the teacher can 
have them brainstorm ideas and argue among themselves, fcr instance, about prob- 
lems and solutions to problems. Before reading a section of text that refers to a map, 
chart, time-line, or graph, students could read and discuss what the map, or the 
rest, shows. Students could develop their own categories instead of being provided 
with them. "Types of Literature" lessons could be remodelled so that students group 
and discuss writings they have read, entertaining different ways to classify them. 

When giving vwitten assignments, those assignments should provide many 
opportunities for tiie student to exercise independent judgment: in gathering and 
assembling information, in analyzing and synthesizing it, and in formulaUng and 
evaluating conclusions. Have students discuss how to organize their points in essays. 

In science, students could put their own headings on charts or graphs tliey 
make, or decide what kind of graph would be most illuminating. 

Students could review material themselves, rather than relying on their texts 
for summaries and review questions. The teacher could routinely ask students. 
"What are the n\ost important points covered in the passage (chapter, story, etc.)? "as 
a discussion beginner. The class could brainstorm about what they learned when 
studying a lesson or unit. Only after they have exhausted their memories should 
the teacher try to elicit any crucial points neglected. 

When discussing specific countries and periods of history, have students look 
at and discuss political, population distribution, physical, historical, linguistic, and 
land use maps before reading their texts. They could also discuss trade routes and 
difficulty or ease of travel, note what other gix)ups or countries are nearby, predict 
potential areas of conflict, etc. Whenever they are about to use a map, first ask 
them what kind of map (hey need, and how and where to find it. 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Literature Logs 109 

Short Stoiy 118 

Integrated Grammar 127 

Writing Less Egocentric Poetiy 142 

News 163 

Maps 186 

Natural Resources 192 

Causes of the Civil War 202 

Economic Systems 214 

The Air We Exhale 230 

Newton's Second Law 238 



Page 



Writing, Response, and Revision 115 

Poetiy , , 124 

Analyzing Characters 138 

Grammar 150 

Landforms 184 

OU 190 

Preamble to the Constitution 194 

Nigeria ., 208 

Bugs' Bodies: Making Models 226 

Simple Machines 232 

Soccer Tactics 242 



S-2 Developing Insight Into Egocentricity or Sociocentricity 

Principle; Egocentricity is the confusion of immediate perception with reality. It manifests 

Itself as an inability or unwillingness to consider otliers* points of view, to accept 
ideas or facts which would conflict with gratification of desire. In the extreme, it is 
characterized by a need to be right about everything, a lack of interest in consisten- 
cy and clarity, an all or nothing attitude ("I am 100% right; you are 100% wrong."), 
and a lack of self-consciousness of one's own thought processes. The egocentric 
individual is more concerned with the appearance of truth, fairness, and falrmlnd- 
edness, than with actually being correct, fair, or falrmlnded. Egocentricity is the 
opposite of critical thought. 

As people are socialized, egocentricity lends to produce sociocentricity. 
Egocentric Identification extends to groups. The IndMdual goes from 7 am right!" 
to 'We are right!" To put this another way. people find that they can often best sat- 
isfy their egocentric desires through a group. 'Group think' results when people 
egocentrlcally attach themselves to a group. One can see this In both children and 
adults: My daddy Is better than your daddy! My school (religion, country, race, etc.) 
Is better than yours. 

If egocentricity and sociocentricity are the disease, self-awareness is the cure. 
In cabcs in which their own egocentric commitments are not supported, few people 
accept another's egocentric reasoning. Most can identify the sociocentricity of mem- 
bers of opposing groups. Yet when we are thinking egocentrically or soclocentrical- 
ly, it seems right to us (at least at the time). Our belief in our own rightness is 
easier lo maintain because we suppress the faults In our thinking. We automatical- 
ly hide our egocentricity from ourselves. We fall to notice when our behavior contra- 
dicts our self-Image. We base our reasoning on false assumptions we are unaware 
of making. We fall to make relevant distinctions, though we are otherwise aware of, 
and able to make them (when making such distinctions does not prevent us from 
getting what we want). We deny or conveniently 'forget' facts inconsistent with our 
conclusions. We often misunderstand or distort what others say. 

The solution, then, is to reOect on our reasoning and behavior: to make our 
assumptions explicit, critique them, and. when they are false, stop making them; to 
apply the same concepts in the same ways to ourselves and others; to consider 
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every relevant fact, and to make our conclusions ccmistenc with the evidence; and 
to listen carefully and open-mindedly to those \viy.^, whom we disagree. can 
change egocentric tendencies when we see them lor what they are: irrational and 
unjust. Therefore, the development of students' awareness of their egocentric and 
sociocentric patterns of thought is a crucial part of education in critical thinking. 



Application: Although everyone has egocentric, sociocentric, and critical (or falrminded) ten- 



dencies to some extent the purpose of education in critical thinking is to help stu- 
dents move away from egocentricity and sociocentricity, toward increasingly critical 
thought. Texts usually neglect obstacles to rationality, content to point out or have 
students point out irrationality and injustice. We recommend that students repeat- 
edly discuss why people think irrationally and act unfairly. 

The teacher can facilitate discussions of egocentric or soc centric thought and 
behavior whenever such discussions seem relevant. Such discussions can be used 
as a basis for having students think about their own egocentric or sociocentric ten- 
dencies. The class can discuss conditions under which people are most likely to be 
egocentric and how egocentricity interferes with our ability to think and listen. 
Students should be encouraged to recognize common patterns of egocentric 
thought. The -lass can discuss some of the common false assumptions we all make 
at tl^nes (e.g.. "Anyone who disapproves of anything I do Is v/i*ong or unfair. I have a 
right to have everything I want. Truth Is what I want It to be.") Teachers can also 
have students point out the contradictions of egocentric attitudes. ("When I use 
scnething of yours without permission, It Is *borrowlng': when you use somethlnf^ 
of mine. It Is 'stealing.* Taking something without asking is O.K. Taking something 
without asking ir> wrong.") Sometimes story characters illustrate egocentricity. 

The most real and Immediate form of soclocentrlclty students experience Is In 
the mlnl-soclety of their peers. Student attitudes present a microcosm of the pat- 
terns which exist on a larger scale in societies. All of your students share some 
attitudes which are sociocentric. Furthermore, students divide themselves into 
"subcultures" or cliques, each of whfch Is narrower than the school-wide "culture." 
Honest and realistic exploration of these phenomena allows students to clarify and 
evaluate the ways In which "group think" limits them. 

Often texts attempt to discourage sociocentrlcity by encouraging tolerance — ask- 
ing students to agree that people whose ways are difTerent are not necessarily ^ong. 
Ytt, by keeping discussion general and not Introducing specific advantage f different 
ways, students are left witli a vague sense that they should be tolerant ratlier than a 
clear sense that others have ways worth laiowing about and learning from. 

Some texts lnadverter4Uy foster soclocentriclty by presenting only the American 
side of Issues or presenting ^me groups In a disMncUy negative light. The teacher 
could encourage students to recognize sociocentric bias, reconstruct and consider 
other views of current and historical Issues, and discuss how to avoid thinking 
socio centrlcally. 

Texts include many subtle foims of :>oclocentrlclly, displaying a narrowly 
European or American perspective In word i^hoice. For example, societies are 
described as "Isolated" rather than "isolated from contact wim Europeans." 
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Before beginning study of another culture, the teacher could elicit students' 
Ideas of that group, Including 3tereotyy>es and misconcc ons. Ask, 'What are 
these people like? What do you thtnk of wfien you think oj them? How have you 
seen them portrayed in. movief^ and on TV.?" After study, students could evaluate 
these ideas in light of what they have learned. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Advertising 112 

Analyzing Characters 138 

Stereotyping 188 

Economic Systems 214 



Page 

Poetry 124 

Writing Less Egocentric Poetry 142 

China 205 

The Soviet Perspective 256 



S'3 Exercising Fairmindedncss 

Principle: To think critically about issues, we must be able to consider the strengths and 

weaknesses of opposing points of view; to imaginatively put ourselves in the place 
of others in order to genuinely understand them; to '>vercome our egocentric ^n- 
dency to identify truth with our immediate perceptions or long-standing thought or 
bel'ef. This trait correlates with the ability to reconstruct accurately the viewpoints 
and reasoning of others and to reason from premises, assumptions, and ideas 
other than our own. This trait also correlates with the willingness to remember 
occasions when we were wrong in the past despite an intense conviction *hat we 
were right, as well as the ability to Imagine our being similarly deceived in a case at 
hand. Critical thinkers reali2e the unfairness of judging unfc. .iiliar ideas until they 
fully understand them. 

The world consists of many societies and peoples with many different points of 
view and ways of thinking. In order to develop as reasonable persons we need to 
enter into and think within the frame v^^orks and ideas of different peoples and soci- 
eties. We cannot truly understand the world if we think about it only from one 
viewpoint, as Americans, as Italians, or as Russians. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers recognise that their behavior affects others, and 
i>o consider their behavior from the perBpective of those others. 
Application: Tlie teacher can encourage studcnto to show reciprocity when disputes arise or 
when the class is discussing issues, evaluating the reasoning of story characters, 
or discussing people froni other cultures. 

\\T^.'*n disputes nuiurally arise in the course of the dry, the teacher can ask 
students to state one another's positions. Students should be given an opportunity 
to cor any misunderstanding of their positions. The teacher can then ask stu- 
nts > ^ explain why their fellow student might see the issue differently than they 
"hat is Sue angry about? Why does tlxat make her mad? Sue, is that right?*' 

Students can be encouraged to consider evidence and reasons for positions 
they disagree with, as well as those with which they agree. For example, have stu- 
dents consider positions from their parents* or siblings' points of view, 'V/hy doesn't 
your mother want you to ...? Why does she think it's bad for you (wrong, etc J? What 
does she think will hcq^pen?** 
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Although texts often have students consider a subject or issue from a second 
point of view, discussion is brief, ratner than extended, and no attempt is made to 
have students integrate insights gained by considering multiple perspectives. If stu- 
dents write a dialogue about an issue from opposing points of vlev/, or contrast a 
story charactei's reasoning with an opposing point of \1ew, or role play discussions, 
the teacher ^nn have them directly compare and evaluate different perspv'^ctives. 

When ass is discussing different cultures the teacher can encourage stu- 
dents to c .Jer why people choose to do things differently or why other people 
think their ways are best. For example, ask, **\Vhat would be some advantages to 
arranged marriages? Why might some people prefer that system to ours? What pro b- 
lems would it solve or lessen?" 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Advertising j 12 

Writing Argimientatlve Essays 154 

Progress and Technology 211 

Ihe Soviet Perspective 256 



Page 

Analyzing Characters 138 

Ten Steps for Analyzing Arguments 158 

Economic Systems 214 

Human Migration 2D9 



S'4 Exploring Thoughts Underlying Feelings and Feelings 
Underlying Thoughts 

Principle: Although It Is common to separe^^, thought and feeling as If they were indepen- 

dent opposing forces In the human rnlnd, the truth Is that virtually all human feel- 
ings are based on some level of thought and virtually all thought generative of some 
level of feeling. To think with self-understanding and Insight, we must come to 
terms with the Intimate connections between thought and feeling, reason and emo- 
tion. Critical thinkers reali2e that their feelings are their response (but not the only 
possible, or even necessarily the most reasonable response) to a situation. They 
know that iheir feelings would be different If they had a different understanding or 
Interpretation of that sltuatl< They recognise that thoughts and feelings, far from 
being different kinds of "things,^ are two aspects of their responses. Uncritical 
thinkers see iltUe or no relationship between their feelings and their thoughts. 

'Vhen we feel sad or depressed, it Is often because we are Interpreting our situ- 
atlc^n In an overly negative or pessimistic light. We may be forgetting to consld* ' 
poslMve aspects of our life. We can better understand our feelings by asking our- 
selves "How have I come to feel this way? How am I looking at the situation? To 
what conclusion have I come? What Is my evidence? What assumptions am I mak- 
ing? What Inferences am I making? Are tliey sound Inferences? Are there other pos- 
sible V ivs to Interpret this situation?" We can learn to seek patterns In our 
assumptions, and so begin to see the unity behind our separate emotions. 
Understanding oneself Is the first step toward self-control and self-improvement. 
This self-understanding requires that we understand our feelings and emotions In 
relation to our thoughts. Ideas, and Interpretations of the w^Tld. 

Application: Whenever a class discusses someone's feelings (e.g., that of a character In n 
story), the teacher can ask students to consider what the person might be thinking 
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to have that feeling in that situation. Why does \\e feel this way? How is he mter- 
preting his situation? What led him to that conclusion? Would you have felt the same 
if you had been in his circumstances? Why or why not? W^t accounts for the differ- 
ence? What could he have thought instead? Then what would i^e have felt? 

This strategy can be used in the servit^ of developing an intellectual sense of 
justice and courage. Students can dircuss the thoughts underlying passionate 
commitment to personal or social change. Students can discuss reasons for resis- 
tance to change: greed, fear, self-iiiterest, and other negative or hampering feelings. 

When discussing a case of mixed feelings, the teacher could ask, *"What was 
she feeling? What else? (Encourage multiple responses.) What led to this feeling? 
That one? Are these beliefs consistent or contradictory? How could someone have 
contradictory responses to one situation?" 

Students can also generalize about tho' ghts behind various emotions: behind 
fear, thoughts like — This is dangerous. I may be harmed;" behind anger, thoughts 
like — This is not right, not fair;" behind indifference, thoughts like — This does not 
matter;" behind relief, thoughts like — "lliings are better now. This problem is gone." 



Le^ison plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Thinking Skills and Testing 130 

Ten Steps for Analyzing Arguments .......... 158 

Progress and Technology 21 1 

Johnny Tremain 250 



Page 

Writing Less Egocentric Poetry 142 

Climate .: .: 196 

The Soviet Perspective 256 

Cause and Effect 253 



S'5 Developing Intellectual Humility and Suspending Judgment 

Principle: Critical thinkers recognize the limits of their knowledge. Hiey are sensitive to 

circumstances in which their native egocentrisn. iS likely to function self- deceptive- 
ly; they are sensitive to bias, prejudice, and limitations of their views. Intellectual 
humility is based on the recognition ihii one ought not claim more than one actu- 
ally knows. It does not imply spinelessness or submissiveness. II implies the lack ol 
intellectual pretentiousness, arrogance, or conceit. It implies insight into the foun- 
dations of one*s beliefs : knowing what evidence one has. how one has come to 
believe, what further evidence one might examine or seek out. 

Thus, critical thinkers distinguish what they know from wha*. aiey don't know. 
They are not afraid of saying "I don*t know" when they are not in a position to be 
sure. They can make this distinction because they habitually ask themselves, "How 
could one know whether or not this is true?" To say "In this case I must suspend 
judgment until I find cut x and y," does not make them anxious or uncomfortable. 
They are willing to rethink conclusions in the light of new knowledge. They qualify 
their claims appropriately. 

Application: Texts and testing methods inadvertently foster intellectual arrogance. Most text 
writing says, "Here's the way it is. Here's vhat we know. Remember this, and you'll 
know it, too." Behind student learning, there is often little more thought than "It*s 
true because my textbook said it's true." This often generalizes to, "It's true 
because I read it somewhere," 
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Teachers can take advantage of any situation in which students are not in a 
position to know, to encourage the habit of exploring the basis for their beliels. 
When materials call on students to make claims for which they ' ave insufficient 
evidence, we suggest the teacher encourage students to remember what is said in 
the materials but also to suspend judgment as to its truth. The teacher might first 
ask for the evidence or reasons for the claim and have students probe its strength. 
Students can be encouraged to explain what they would need to learn in order to 
be more certain. You might have students consider how reasonable persons 
respond to gossip or the news on TV. They hear what is said, remember what they 
have heard, but do not automatically believe it. 

In exposing students to concepts within a field, we can help students to see 
how all concepts depend on other, more basic concepts and how each field of 
knowledge is based on fundamental assumptions which need to be examined, 
understood, and justified. We can help students to discover experiences in their 
own lives which help support or justify what a text m be caying. We should 
always be willing to entertain student doubts about ^ .at a text is sajrlng. 

We can model intellectual humility by demonstrating <x willingness to admit 
limits in our own knowledge and in human knowledge generally. Routinely qualify 
statements: **! believe," Tm pretty sure that," **! doubt," **! suspect," "Perhaps," "I'm 
told," "It seems," etc. This trait can be encouraged by frequent discussion in which 
ideas m w to the students are explored for evidence and suppxjrt. 

The teacher can have students brainstorm questions they have after Fludy. 
Students could keep question logs during the course of research projects, periodi- 
cally recording their unanswered questions. Thus, they can come to see that even 
when they have learned what is expected of tliem, they do not know all. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Landforms 184 Oil ...> .>... 190 

Simple Machines 232 The Soviet Perspective ,.. 256 

S'G Developing Intellectual Courage 

Principle; To think independently and fairly, one must feel the need to face and fairly deal 

with unpopular ideas, beliefs, or viewpoints. The courage to do so arises from the 
recognition that ideas considered dangerous or absurd are sometimes rationally 
justified (in whole or in part) and that conclusions or beliefs inculcated in us are 
sometimes false or misleading. If we are to determine for ourselves which is which, 
we must not passively and uncritically accept what we have "learned." We need 
courage to admit the truth in some ideas considered dangerous and absurd, and 
the distortion or falsity in some ideas strongly held in our social group. It will take 
courage to be true to our own tliinking, for honestly questioning our deeply held 
beliefs can be difficult and sometimes frightening, and the penalties for non-confor- 
mity are often severe. 

Application: Intellectual courage is fostered through a consistently openminded atmo- 
sphere. Students should t>e encouraged to honestly consider or doubt any belief. 
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Students who disagree with or doubt their peers or text should be given support. 
The teacher should raise probing questions regarding unpopular ideas which stu- 
dents have hitherto been discouraged irom considering. Tlie teacher should model 
intellectual courage by playing devil's advocate. 

Texts often seem to suggest that standing up fur one*s beliefs is fairly easy; 
they ignore the difficulty of "doing the right thing." Students could discuss ques- 
tions like the following: Why is it hard to go against the crowd? If everyone around 
you is sure of something, why is it hard to question it or disagree? When is it good to 
do so? When might you hesUate? When shoulr' 'ou hesitate? Is a hard to question 
your own beliefs? Why? Why does this idea bother you? 

Students who have been habitually praised for uncritically accepting others* 
claims may feel the rug pulled out from under them for a while when expected to 
think for themselves. Students should be emotionally si?pported in these circum- 
stances and encouraged to express the natural hesitancy, discomfort, or anxiety they 
may experience so they may work their way through their fears. A willingness to con- 
sider unpopular beliefs develops by degrees. Teachers should exercise discretion 
beginning first with mildly unpopular rather than with extremely unpopular beliefs. 



lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

The Cold War .199 

Economics Systems 214 



Page 

Tne Causes of the Civil War 202 

The Soviet Perspective 256 



S-7 Developing Intellectual Good Faith or Integrity 

Principle: Critical thinkers recognize the need to be true to their own thought, to be con- 

sistent in the intellectual standards they apply, to hold themselves to the same rig- 
orous standards of evidence and proof to which they hold others, to practice what 
they advocate for others, and to honestly admit discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in their own thought and action. They believe most strongly what has beer Justified 
by their own tho; jhl and analyzed experience. Tliey have a commitment to bring- 
ing the self they arc and the self they want to be together. People in general are 
often inconsistent in their application of standards once thei • ego is involved posi- 
tively or negatively. When people like us, v/e tend to over-estimate their positive 
characteristics: when they dislike us, v/e tend to underrate them. 

Application: Texts often inadvertently encourage the natural split between ''school belier 
and "real life" belief and between verbal or public belief and belief that guides 
action. There is an old saying to the effect that They are good prophets who follow 
their own teachings." And sometimes parents say. "Do as I say. not as I do." lliere 
is ofien a lack of integrity in human life. Hypocrisy and inconsistency are common. 
As educators, we need to highlight the difficulties of being consistent in ar often 
inconsistent world. 

As teachers, we need to be sensitive to our own inconsistencies In the applica- 
tion of rules and standards, and we need to help students to explore their own. 
Peer groups often pressure students to judge in -group members less critically than 
out-group members. 
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When evaluating or developing criteria for evaluation, have students assess 
both themselves and otliers. noting their tendency to favor themselves. 

Texts often preach. They unrealistically present goodness and change as easy 
when it is often not. They ask general and loaded questions ("Do you listen to other 
views? Is it important to treat others fairly?") to which students are likely to simply 
respond with a Tes!" Such questions should be remodelled. For example, ask "When 
have you found it difilcult to listen to others?" or "Why are people often unfair?" 

Language Arts texts sometimes have students roundly criticize characters with- 
out taking into account the difficuUies of living up to worthy ideals. Students should 
be encouraged to give more realistic assessments; Wbt J you have done otherwise? 
Would it have been easy? Why or why not? Why do so Jew people do this? 

Social studies texts are ha*" ^er judges of other societies than of ours. Students 
should evaluate their t<;xts' consistency in evaluation. The teacher ma^* have to 
help students to rccogni. e this problem. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Stereotyping 188 

Progress and Technology 211 

The Soviet Perspective 256 



Page 

The Cold War 199 

The Constitution 218 



S'8 Developing Intellectual Perseverance 

Principle: Becoming a more critical thinker is not easy. It takes time and effort. Critical 

thinkers are willing to pursue intellectual insights and truths in spite of difficulties, 
obstacles, and frustrations. They recognize the need to struggle with confusion and 
unsettled questions over an extended period of time in order to achieve deeper 
understanding and insight. They recognize that significant change requires 
patience and hard work. Important issues often require extended thought, 
research, struggle. Considering a new view takes time. Yet people are often impa- 
tient to -get on vith i*" when they most need to slow down and think carefully. 
People rarely define issuer or problems clearly: concepts are often left vague: relat- 
ed issues are not sor^ A oat. etc. Students need to gain insight into the need for 
intellectual perseverance. 

Application: Critical thinking is reOective and recursive: thai is. we often go back in our 
thoughts to prc\ , problems to re-consider or re-analyze them. Intellectual per- 
severar»ce can be developed by reviewing and discussing the kinds of difficulties 
that were inherent in previous problems worked on. exploring why it is necessary 
to struggle with them over an extended period. Studying the work of great inventors 
or thinkers through biography can also be of use. with students discussing why 
long-range commitment was necessary. In time, students will see the value in pur- 
suing important ideas at length. 

Raise difficult problems again and again over the course of the year. Design 
long-term projects for which students must persevere. Of course, it is important to 
work with students on skills of breaking down complex problems into simpler com- 
ponents, so ihat they will see how to attack problems systematically. 
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Texts will sometimes say of a problem that it is hard to soh^e. Di\'!de the class 
Into groups and have them discuss various ways in whicti the problem could be 
approached, seeing if they caii break the problem down into simple components. It 
is important to devote considerable time to problem analysis, in order to develop 
student confidence in their ability to distinguish hard from easy problems and to 
recognize when a longer term commitment will be necessary. Students will not 
develop intellectual perseverance unless they develop confidence in their ability to 
analyze and approach problems with success. You should not overwhelm students 
with problems so difficult that they hiave little hope of making progress. 

Take a basic idea within a subject {^veil-written.** "justice." "culture." "life," 
"matter," etc.). Have students write their ideas on it and discuss them. Every month 
or so. have them add to. revise, or write another paper. At the end of the year, they 
can assess the changes in tlieir understanding from repeated consideraUon over 
the course of the year, graphically illustrating progress and development achieved 
through perseverance. 

For students to recognize the need for further study of an idea, they need to 
have some sense of how their present knowledge is limited. PresenUng some prob- 
lems that are beyond their knowledge can be useful if the class can come to see 
what they would have to learn about to solve them. In this context, students can 
successfully uncover what they don't know, thereby fostering intelleCvdal humility 
as well as laying the foundation for intellectual perseverance. 

Illustrate how getting answers is not the only form of progress, show them how 
having better, clearer questions is also progress. Point out progress made. 
Sympathize with students' natural frustration and discouragement. 

Have students discuss the importance of sufficient thought regarding significant 
decisions and beliefs, and the difficulty of becoming rational and well-educated, 
falrminded people. 

When study and research fail to settle key question, from the inadequacy of 
available resources, the class could write letters to appropriate faculty of one or two 
colleges. Have students describe their research and results and pose their uni i- 
swered questions. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Writing. Response, and Revision 115 

Speeches Clarifying ^Equality' 134 

Interviewing for Belief Systems .:. 146 

Nigeria 208 

S-9 Developing ConJadence in Reason 

Principle: The raUonal per^n recognizes the power of reason, the value of disciplinmg 

thinking in accordance with raUonai standards. Virtually ail the progress tliat has 
been made In science and human knowledge tesfiOcs to this power, and so to the rea- 
sonabllity of having conj dence in reason. To develop this faith is to come to see that 
ultimately one's own higher interests and those of humankind at large wiU be served 



Page 

Journal 121 

Writing Less Egocentric Poetry 142 

Landforms ^ 184 
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best by giving the freest play to reason, by encouraging people to come to their own 
conclusions through a process of developing their own rational faculties, it is to 
believe that, with proper encouragement and cultivation, people can develop the abili- 
ty to thinly for themselves, to form reasonable jx)ints of view, draw reasonable conclu- 
sions, thinly coherently and logically, persuade each other by reason and. ultimately, 
become reasonable persons, despite the deep-seated obstacles in the native character 
of the human mind and in society as we know it. It is to reject force and tricl^ery as 
standard ways of changing ano'her's mind. This corildence is essential to building a 
democracy in which people come to genuine rule, rather than being manipulated by 
the mass media, special interests, or by the inner prejudices, fears, and irrationalities 
that so easily and commonly tend to dominate human minds. 

You should note that the act of faith we are recommending is not to be blind 
but should be tested in everyday experiences and academic worl^. In other words, 
we should have confidence in reason, because reason works. Confidence in reason 
does not deny the reality of intuition; rather, it provides a way of distinguishing 
intuition from prejudice. 

Application: As a teacher, you can model confidence in reason in many ways. Every time you 
show your students that you can make mles, assignments, and classroom activities 
intelligible to them so that they can see that you are doing things for well-thought- 
out reasons, you help them to understand why confidence in reason is justified. 
Every time you help them solve a problem with the use of their own thinking or 
"think aloud** In front of tliem. you encourage them to develop confidence In reason. 
Every time you encourage them to question the reasons behind rules, actlvlt.vis, and 
procedures, you help them to recognize that we should expect reasoncLbility to be at 
the foundation of our lives. Every time you display a patient willingness to hear their 
reasons for their beliefs and actions you encourage confidence in reason. Every time 
you clarify a s*andard of good reasoning, helping them to grasp why this standard 
makes sense, you help them to develop confidence In reason. 

One reason students have little faith in reason Is that they don't see reason 
being used In their everyday lives. Power, authority, prestige, strength. Intimida- 
tion, and pressure are often used instead of reason. Students develop a natural 
cynicism about reason which educators should help them to overcome. 

Give students multiple opportunities lu tiy to persuade each other and you. 
Insist that students who disagree reason with each other, rather than using 
ridicule, intimidation, peer pressure, etc. 

Texts often make knowledge acquisition seem mysterious, as though scientists, for 
example, have some mystical mental jx)wers. Make the reasoning behind what they 
study clear, and students will feel that knowledge and reason are within their grasp. 

Have students compare and contrast the following concepts: intimidate, con- 
vince, persuade, trick, brainv/ash. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Advertising ..x.:....... 112 Speeches: Clarifying 'Equality .: 134 

Ten Steps for Analyzing Arguments .....>... 158 News 163 

Maps 186 Stereotyping 188 

Natural Res jurces ...:........:.x.......... 192 China .: 205 

Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails See 228 The Wave-Parlicle Theory of Light 235 
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S-IG Refining Generalixations and Avoiding Oversimplifications 

Principle: It is natural to seek to simplify problems and experiences to make them easier 

to deal with. Everyone does this. However, the uncritical thinker often oversimpli- 
fies, and as a result misrepresents problems and experiences. What should be rec- 
ognized as complex, intricate, or subtle is viewed as simple, elementary, and 
obvious. For example, it is typically an oversimplification to view people or groups 
as all good or all bad, actions as always right or always wrong, one contributing 
factor as the cause, etc., and yet such beliefs are common. Critical thinkers try to 
find simplifying patterns and solutions but not by misrepresentation or distortion. 
Making a distinction between useful simplifications and misleading overs Impliflca- 
tons is Important to critical thinking. 

One of the strongest tendencies of the egocentric, uncritical mind is to see 
things in terms of black and white, "all righr and "all wrong." Hence, beliefs which 
should be held with varying degrees of certainty are held as certain. Critical 
thinkers are sensiUve to this problem. They understand the relationship of evl- 
dence to oelief and so qualify their statements accordingly. The tentativeness of 
many of their beliefs is characterized by the appropriate use of such qualifiers as 
'highty likely.' 'probably.' 'not very likely,' 'highly unlikely,' 'often,' 'usually.' 'sel- 
dom.' 'I doubt,' '1 suspect; 'most,' 'many,' and 'some.' 

Critical thfiikers scrutinize generalisations, probe for possible exceptions, and 
then use appropriate qualifications. Critical thinkers are not only clear, but also 
exact or precise. 

Application: Whenever students or texis oversimplify, the teacher can ask questions which 
raise tlie problem of complexity. For instance if a student or text over- generalizes, 
the teacher czji ask for counter-examples. If a text overlooks factors by stating one 
cause for a problem, situation, or event, the teacher can raise questions about 
other poss ble contributing factors. If different things are lumped together, the 
teacher can call attention to differences. If interconnected or overlapping phenome- 
na are too casually separated, the teacher can probe overlaps or connections. If 
onty one point of view is expressed, though others are relevant, the teacher can 
play devil's advocate, bringing in other points of view. Texts often state such vague 
generalities as "People must work together to solve this problem." Such a statement 
Ignores complicaUons which could be raised by the teacher. Why don*t they? V/hy 
wouldn*t this seemirujly obvious solution work? So. what else must be done? How 
could these needs and interests be reconciled? 

Among the most common forms of oversimplification found in social studies 
texts is that of vaguely expressed explanations. Students can better understand 
explanations and descriptions of historical events, and peoples' reactions to them, 
by considering offered explanation in depth. For example, texts often say that citi- 
zens of a former colony resented the rule they lived under. Students could discuss 
questions like the following: Why do many people resent being ruled by others? 
What, exactly made them unhappy with their situation? How would present day 
Americans feel about being conquered and ruled? What consequences might arise 
from our being taken over? W/iy? How might Americans respond? Why? Why would 
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a country want to rule another group? What would it get out of it? Why wouldn*t 
they want to give ii up? What do they say are their reasons for not giving it up? Way 
don*t the people they rule accept those reasons? Was this group*s treatment of that 
group consiste. it with those reasons? 

Another common form of oversimplification in history texts occurs when texts 
describe the reason or cause of present or historical situations. This treatment 
serves texts* sociocentric bias when discussing the causes of wars in which the 
U.S. has been involved. Thus, \hv enemy bears total responsibility. 

\Vhen generalizations are made or discussed, the teacher could ask students 
for counter-examples. The class can then suggest and evaluate more accurate for- 
mulations of the claim: Is this always the case? Can you think of a time when an x 
wasn*t a y? Given that example, how could we make the claim more accurate? 
("Sometimes **When this is the case, that happens "It seems that....") 

The teacher can encourage students to qualify their statements when tliey have 
insufficient evidence to be certain. By asking for the evidence on which student 
claims are based and encouraging students to recognize the possibility that alter- 
native claims may be true, the teacher can help students develop the habits of say- 
ing Tm not sure." and of using appropriate probability qualifiers. 

Scientific models simplify the phenomena they represent. The class can exam- 
ine ways such models break down. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Grammar 150 War 180 

Stereotyping 188 Economic Systems 214 

Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails See? 228 The Soviet Perspective 256 

Cause and Effect 253 Human MigraUon 259 

S-li Comparing Analogous Situations: Transferring Insights to New 
Contexts 

Principle: An idea's power is limited by our capacity to see its application. Critical 

thinkers' ability to use ideas mindfully enhances their ability to transfer ideas criti- 
cally. They practice using ideas and insights by appropriately applying them to new 
situations. This allows them to organize materials and experiences in different 
ways, to compare and contrast alternative labels, to integrate Ihei: understanding 
of different situations, and to find fruitful ways to conceptuali2e novel situations. 
Each new application of an idea enrich'^s understanding of both the idea applied 
and tlie situation to which it is applied. 

Application: Critical teaching, focussing more on basic concepts than on artificial organization 
of material, encouiages students to apply what they have just learned to different out 
analogous contexts. It provides for more than one way to organize material. Using 
similar information from difierent situations inakes explanations clearer, less vague. 

When students master a new skill, or discover an Insight, they can be encour- 
aged to use It to analyze other situations. Combine the strategy with Independent 
thought by asking students to name or find analogous situations. 
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Students can find analogies between historical events or beliefs and present 
day actions and claims. Such parallel situations can be compared, and insights 
Into each applied to the other. 

When students have learned a scientific law, concept, or principle, they can 
enrich their grasp of it by applying it to situations not mentioned in the text. By 
exploring student understanding of such situations, teachers can discover misun- 
derstandings. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Short Stoiy us 

Writing Less Egocentric Poetrj^ 142 

The Preamble to the Constitution 194 

The Causes of the Civil War 202 

The Constitution 218 

Cause and Effect 253 



Page 



Poetiy ,^ 124 

Gramrrar , 150 

The Cold War .199 

China , ,.. 205 

Myths 248 



S'12 Developing One's Perspective: Creating or Exploring Beliefs, 
Arguments, or Theories 

Principle: The world is not given to us =,iiced up into categories with ore-assigned labels 

on them. There is always a large number of ways that we can "divide, up" and so 
experience the world. How we do so is essential to our thinking and behavior. 
Unuiitical thinkers assume that their perspective on things is the only correct one. 
S<;lfish criticrl thinkers manipulate the perspectives of others to gain advantage for 
themselves. Fairminded critical thinkers learn to recognize that their own way of 
thinking and that of all other perspectives are subject to error. They learn to devel- 
op their point of view through a critical analysis of their experience. They learn to 
question commonly accepted ways of understanding things and avoid uncritically 
accepting the viewpoints of their peer groups or society. They know what their per- 
spectives are and can talk insightfully about them. To do this, they must create 
and explore their own beliefs, their own reasoning, and their own theories. 

Application: PerspecUve is developed through extended thought, discussion, and writing. 

Students who are unsure what to think can be given time to reflect and come to 
tentative conclusions. Students who have deflnite conclusions about the subject at 
hand can consider ideas from other perspectives, answer questions about what 
they think, or reflect on new situations or problems. Students can compare what 
they say they believe with how they act. 

One-to-one Socratic questioning may facilitate development of perspec :ve, 
especially for students who think theyVe exhausted their ideas. This strategy will 
often coincide with evaluating actions and policies, arguments, or assumptions. 

Studems could explain how what they have learned has changed their thinking 
in some vay. A written assignment could be used as an opportunity for a student 
to explore an idea in depth, and either come to conclusions, or clarify issues and 
concepts. 

In general, we should look for opportunities to ask students what they believe, 
how they see things, what reasons seem most persuasive to them, what theory 
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they think besi explains what we are trying to explain, a»id so forth. We should look 
for occasions in which they can naine and describe their own perspectives, philoso- 
phies, and ways of thinking. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Journal 121 

Writing Less Egocentric Poetiy 142 

Writing Argumentative Essays 154 

Women 182 

The Cold War 199 

Progress and Technology 211 

Newton's Second Law 238 



Page 



Analyzing Characters 138 

Interviewing for Belief Systems .................. 146 

News 163 

Stereotyping 188 

Nigeria 208 

The Constitution 218 

The Soviet Perspective 256 



S'13 Clarifying Issues, Conclusions, or Beliefs 

Principle: The more completely, clearly, and acci'rately an issue or statement is formulat- 

ed, the easier and more helpful the discussion of its settlement or verification. 
Given a clear statement of an issue, and prior to evaluating conclusions or solu- 
tions, it is important to recognize what is required to settle it. And before we can 
iigree or disagree with a claim, we must understand it clearly. It makes no sense to 
say "I don't laiow what you are claiming, but I deny it, whatever it is.** Critical 
thinkers recognize problematic claims, concepts, and standards of evaluation, 
making sure that understanding precedes judgment. The> outinely distinguish 
facts from interpretations, opinions, judgments, or theories. They can then raise 
those questions most appropriate to understanding and evaluating each. 

Application: Teachers should encourage students to slow down and reflect before coming to 
conclusions. When discussing an issue, the teacher can ask students first, *'/s the 
issue clear? What do you need to know to settle it? What would someone who dis- 
agreed with you say?" Students should be encouraged to continually reformulate 
the issue in light of new information. They should be encouraged to see how the 
first statement of the isyue or problem is rarely best (i.e., most accurate, clear, 
complete) and that they are in the best position to settle questions only after tl^iey 
have developed as clear a formulation as possible. 

When discuf'Sing an issue, teachers ca' we students ask themselves such 
questions as: Do I understand (he issue? Do I know how to settle it? Have I stated it 
fairly? (Does my formula' on assume one answer is correct? Would everyone 
involved accept this as a fair and accun\te statement of the issue?) Are the words 
clear? Do I have to anai^y^ any concepts? Do 1 know when the key terms apply and 
don't apply? Does this question ask something about facts, or about the meanings 
of words? Am I ev^^luating anything? What? Why? What criteria should I use in the 
evaluation? What facts ^.re relevant? How can I get the evidence I need? IIow would 
the facts be gathered*^ vVhat would researchers have to do to conduct such a study? 
Wliat problems w^cild they face? How cou^d those obstacles be si:rmounted? 

When a claim is unclear, tuo class can discuss such questions as: How can we 
know whether or not this is true? Wfiat would it be like for this claim to be true? 
False? />o we clearly understand the difference? What evidence would count for it? 
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Against it? Are any concepts (words or phrases) unclear? What does this claim 
assume? What does this claim imply? Wliat does its opposite in^)ly? Is thei^ a clear- 
er way to word tht claim? Is there a more acairate way to word it? Can it be 
rephrased? Do the different ways of putting it say the same thing? Why would 
someone agree with this claim? Disagree? 

This strategy provides a way of remodelling lessons that focus on "Fad/ 
Opinion," or which have vague passages of text. 

To encourage students to distinguish fact from interpretation, for example, the 
teacher could use questions like the following: Does this description stick to the 
facts, or is reasoning or response included? Is this something that can be directly 
seen, or would you haue to interpret what you saw to arrive at this statement? Is 
this how anyone would tell abrui the situation, or would someone else see it differ- 
ently? What altematioe descriptions or e)q)lanations are there? Students could then 
examine the assumptions, inferences, and theories underlying the alternatives. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Advertising 112 Writing Argumentative Essays 154 

Ten Steps for Anal^'zing Arguments..... 158 News 153 

Stereotyping , I88 Oil "....!!!.!!!!!.".."!!.7.L".! !!" 199 

Climate 196 The Cold War : 190 

C^ii"^ 205 The Constitution 2I8 

Scientific Reasoning: So Snails See? 228 The Air We Exhale 230 

Simple Machines 232 Cause and Effect [ 253 



S-14 Clarifying and Analyzing the Meanings of Words or Phrases 

Principle: Critical, independent thinking requires clarity of thought. A clear thinker 

understands concepts and knows what kind of evidence is required to justify apply- 
ing a word or phrase to a situation. The ability to supply a definition is not proof of 
understanding. One must be able to supply clear, obvious examples and use tlie 
idea appropriately. In contrast, for an unclear thinker, words float through the 
mind unattached to clear, specific, concrete cases. Distinct concepts are confused. 
Ofien the only :riterion for the application of a term is that the case in question 
"seems like" an example. Irrelevant associations are confused with what are neces- 
sary parts of the idea (e.g., "Love involves flowers and candlelight.-) Unclear 
thinkers lack independence of thought because they lack the ability to analyze a 
concept, and so critique the way it is used. 

Application: There are a number of techniques tlie teacher can use for analyzing concepts. 

Rather than simply asking students what a word or phrase means, or asking them 
for a definition, the teacher can use one of the techniques mentioned below. 

vVhen introducing concepts, paraphrasing is oflen helpful for relating the new 
term (word or phrase) to ideas students already understand. The teacher can also 
supply a range of examples, allowing students to add to the list. 

When introducing or discussing a concept that is not within <iludents* experi- 
ence, tlie teacher can use analogies which relate the idea to one with which stu- 
dents are familiar. Students could then compare the ideas. 
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When discussing \vords or phrases with which students are ramiliar, we suggest 
that teachers have students discuss clear examples of the concept, examples of its 
opposite (or examples which are clearly not instances of the concept), and examples 
for which neither the word or Hs opposite are completely accurate (borderline cases). 
Have students compare the facio relevant to deciding when the term and its oppo- 
site apply. Students could also discuss the implications of the concept and why peo- 
ple make a distinction between it and its opposite. "Give me examples ^fX and the 
opposite of X. Wliy is this an X? What is it about this that makes you call it an X? 
What are you aaying about it when yoi ^^11 it that? Why would someone use this 
expression? Why ux)uld someone want to bring it to people*s attention? What are the 
practical consequences of calling it that? How do we feel about or treat X's? Why?" 
(Do the same for the Opposite,) When discussing examples, always start with the 
cler es; -riost obvious, mdisputable cases and opposite cases. Only when those 
have been examined at length move to the more problematic, controversial, difficult, 
or borderline examples. 'Why is this case different from the otlxers? Why do you kind 
of want to call it X? Why do you hesitate to call it X? What can we call this case?'* 

vVhen clarifying a c icept expressed by a phrase rather than a single word, 
discuss cases in which the phrase apnPes, instead of merely discussing the individ- 
ual words. For example, if clarifying the idea of a *Just law,' though a general dis- 
cussion of 'justice* may be helpful, the mort specific idea 'just law* should be 
discussed and contrasted with its opposite. 

For ideas that commomy have a lot of irrelevant associations, the teacher can 
have students distinguish those associations which are logically related to the con- 
cept, from those which are not. Have the class brainstorm ideas associated with 
the term under ('h ssion. Then ask the students if they can imagine using the 
tein for situaJons lacking this or that listed idea. Students may see that many of 
their associations are not part the concept. Hiey are left with a clearer under- 
standing of what is relevant to the concept and will be less tempted to confuse 
mere association with it. 

Lesson plans in which thr jtrategy is used 

Page Page 

Advertising 112 Speeches Clarifying 'Eouality' 134 

Writing Arffumentative Essays 154 Maps 186 

Natural Resourcei 19^ Progress and Technology 211 

The Constitution 218 Wave-Particle llieoiy of Light 235 

Newton*s Second Law 238 Mixtures 244 

Mythb 248 



S-i5 Developing Criteria for Evaluation: Jlarifying Values and 
Standards 

Principle: Critical thinkers realize that expressing mere preference does not substitute for 

evaluating something. Awarener^G of the process or components of evaluating facili- 
tates thoughtful anu fr^trminded evaluation. This process requires the development 
and use of criteria or standards of evaluation, or making standards or criteria 
explicit. Cntical thinkers are aware of the values on which they base their Judg- 
ments. They have clarifi'^d them and understand why they are values. 
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When developing criteria, critical thinkers should understand the object and 
purpose of the evaluation, cx.;d what function the thing being evaluated is supposed 
to ser\'e. Critical thinkers take into consideration different points of view when 
attempting to evaluate something. 
Application: Whenever students are evaluating something, — ar. abject, action, policy, solu- 
tion, belief — the teacher can ask students what they are evaluating, the purpose 
of the evaluation, anc' the criteria they used. Criteria for e^'aluatlng an object usu- 
ally presuppose a purpose of the object. m\h practice, sludents can see the impor- 
tance of developing clear criteria and applying them consistently. When developing 
criteria, rational discussion and fairmindedness are usually more important than 
reaching consensus. 

The class could discuss questions like the following: What are we evaluating? 
Why? Why do wp need an X? Name or describe some good X"s us. bad X's. Wlxy? 
What are the differences? Given these reasons or differences, can we generalize and 
list criterio? Can we describe what to look for when Judging an X? What features 
does an X need to have? Why? 

Much of Language Arts instruction can be viewed as developing <.nd clarifying 
criteria for evaluating writing. Students should continually evaluate written materi- 
al and discuss their criteria. Specific grammatical points should be explained in 
terms jf the values y support (such as clarity or vividness). 

Students could relate the evaluation governments to their perspectives on 
the purposes and functions of governments. During discussions in which they eval- 
uate specific actions or policies of some government, they could relate their evalua- 
tions to this discussion ol criteria and underlying values. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Writing, Response, and Revision 115 

Interviewing for Belief Systems 146 

News , Id*^ 

Natural Resources 192 

Nigeria , 208 

The Constitution 218 



Page 



Writing Less Egocentric Poetry 142 

Writing Argumentative Essays 154 

Maps 186 

The Preamble to the Constitution 194 

Prcgress and Technology 211 



S-ie Evaluating the Credibility of Sources of Information 

Principle: Critical thinkers recognize the importance of using reliable sources of informa- 

li'^n when formulating conclusions. They give less weight to sources which either 
lack a track record of honesty, contradict each other on key questions, are not in a 
position to know, or have a vested interest in influencing belief. Critical thinkers 
'•ecognlze when there is more than one reasonable position to be taken on an issue: 
they compare alternative sources oi information, noting areas of agreement: they 
analyze questions to determine whether or not the source is in a position to know: 
and they gather further information where sources disagree. They recognize obsta- 
cles to gathering accurate and pertineh information. They realize that preconcep- 
tion, for example, influences observation — that we often see only whai we expect 
to see and fall to notice things we aren't looking for. 
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Application: When the class is discussing an issue about which people disagree, the teacher 
can encourage students to check a variety of sources supporting different points of 
view. This strategy can be used in history and news lessons. 

The ciass can discuss the relevance of a source's past dependability, hew to 
d termine whether a source is in a position to kiiow, and how the motives should 
be taken into account when determining whether a source of information is credi- 
ble. The teacher can ask the following questions: Is this person in a position to 
know? What would someone need, to be in a position to know? Was this person 
there? Could he have directly seen or heard, or would he hxtve to liave reasoned to 
what he claiins to know? What do we know about this person's e;q)ertise and expe- 
rience? What experience would you need to have to be an expert? What must you 
have studied? Ixat does he claim about this issue? Where dH he get his inform a- 
tion? Is there reason to doubt him? Has he been reliable in th( past? Does he have 
anything to gain by convincUig others? Who commissioned this report? Why? 

To more fully explore tlie idea of expertise with respect to a particular topic, the 
teacher could ask, "What subjects, perspectives, theories, what kinds oj details, 
what sorts of analyses would someone need knowledge oJ, in order to develop a 
complete and jairminded view of this subject?" {For example, if the subject is a polit- 
ical conflict, an expert would need to know the historical bacitground of the groups, 
their cultures, religions and world views — hicluding, for e::aiiipie, how each group 
sees itself and tl)e others, how much diversity is within each group — the geogra- 
phy of the area, the economic system or systems under which the groups live, etc.) 

Finally, the teacher can use examples from the students* personal experience 
(e.g., trying to aetermine who started an argument) and encourage students to rec- 
ognize the ways in which their own motivations can affect their interpretations and 
descriptions of events. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Advertising 112 

Writing Argumentative Essays 154 

Johnny Tremain 250 



Page 

Analyzing Chararters 138 

New£> 163 

The Soviet Perspective 256 



S'17 Questioning Pceply: Raising and Pursuing Root or Significant 
Questions 

Principle: Critical thinkers can pursue an issue in depth, covering germane aspects in an 

extended process of thought cr discussion. When reading a passage, they look for 
1. js and concepts underlying ♦he claims expressed. They come to iheir own 
understanding of the details they learn, placing them in the larger framework of the 
subject and their overall perspective. ITiey contemplate the significant issues and 
questions underlying subje^'ts or proWcins studied. They can move between basic 
underlying ideas and specific details. When pursuing a line of thought, they are not 
continually dragged off subject. They use Important issues to organize their 
thought and a; . not bound by the organization given by another. Nor are they 
unduly Influenced by the language of another. If they find that a set of categories or 
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distinctions Is ir.'^re appropriate than that suggested by another, they will use it. 
Recognizing that categories ser/e human purposes, they use those categories which 
best serve their purpose at the time. They are not limited by accepted ways of doing 
things. They evaluate both goals and how to achieve them. 
Application: Each of the various subject areas has been developed to clarify and setile ques- 
tions peculiar to itself. The teacher can use such questions to organize and unify 
details covered in the subject. Perhaps more Important are basic questions every- 
one faces about what people are like, the nature of right and wrong, how we know 
things, and so on. Both general and subjecL-speL. uaolc questions should be 
repeatedly rais<»d and discussed at length. 

Texts fa^i to develop this trait of pursuing root questions by presenting prefor- 
mulated conclusions, categories, solutions, and ideals, by falling to raise crucial or 
thought- provoking issues (and so avoiding them), by suggesting a too-limited dis- 
cussion of them, by mixing questions relevant to different issues or by pursuing 
Uieir objectives in a confusing way. To rectify these problems, teachers need to pro- 
vide opportunities for students to come to their own conclusions, constxuct their 
own categories, devise their own solutions, and formulate their own ideals. They 
need to raise thought-provoking issues, allow ext^.nded discussion of them and 
keep the discussion focussed. sc that different issues are identified and appropri- 
ately dealt with. Tlie students, in turn, need to be clear about the objectives and to 
see themselves as accomplishing 'hem in a fruitful way. 

Rather than asking students to place objects into pre-existing categories, for 
instance, the teacher can encourage students to form their own categories. 
Students can then discuss the reasons they had for forming each categoiy. When 
different students have used different seti, of categories to form groins, the teacher 
can ask such questions as: When ux>uld this set of categories be most usejiil? When 
i')ould that set be best? Why ivould someone else make differervL groupings? 

When a class discusses rules, institutions, activities, or ideals, the teacher cvn 
facilitate a discussion of their purposes, importance, or value. Students should be 
encouraged to see instit> Mons, for example, js a creation of people, designed to ful- 
fill certain functions, not as something that is "just there." They will be in a better 
position, when they are adults, to see that it fulilli*" ita goals. Or, for another exam- 
ple, ideals will be better understood as requiring specific kinds of actions, instead 
of being left as mere vague slogans, if the class examines their value. 

When the text avoids important issues related to or underl>ing the object of 
study, the teacher or students could raise them and discuss them at length. 
Students can go through the assigned material, and possibly other resources, 
using the chosen issue or issues to organize the details, for example, making a 
chart ci- issue map. Socratic questioning, it should be noted, typicalfy raises rooi 
issues. (See the section on Socratic discussion in chapter G "Global Strategies.") 

When a \ec>son does raise root questions but has too few and scattered ques- 
tions, the teacher can puU out, rearrange, and add to the relevant questions, inte- 
grating t^iem into an extended and focussed, rather than fragmented, discussion, 
Students can begin study w'th one or more significant questions and list relevant 
details as they read, 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Poetry 124 

News , 163 

Landforms 184 

Climate 196 

The Constitution 218 

Myths 248 



Page 



Thinking Skills and Testing 130 

War 180 

OU 190 

The Causes of the Civil War 202 

Mixtures 244 

Human Treatment of Whales 246 



S'18 Analyzing or Evaluating Arguments, Interpretations, Beliefs, or 
Theories 

Principle: Rather than carelessly agreeing or disagreeing with a line of reasoning based 

on their preconceptions of what is true, critical thinkers use analytic tools to 
understand then and determine their relative strengths and weaknesses. When 
analyzing arguments, critical thinkers recognize the importance of asking for rea- 
sons and considering alternative views. They are especially e^nsitive to possible 
strengths of arguments that they disagree w;th, recognizing the tendency of 
humans to ignore, oversimplify, distort, or otherwise dismiss them. Critical 
thinkers analyze que jtions and place conflicting arguments, interpretations and 
theories in opposition to one another, as a means oi highlighting key concepts, 
assumptions. Implications, etc. 

When giving or being given an interpretation, critical thinkers, recognizing 
the difference between evidence and interpretation, explore the assumptions on 
which it is based, and propose and evaluate alternative interpretations for liieir 
relative strength. Autonomous thinkers consider competing theories and develop 
their own theories. 

^plic^tion: Often texts claim to have students analyze and evaluate arguments, when all 
they have them do is state preferences and iorate factua.^ claims, with very limited 
discussion. They fall to teach most techniques for analyzing and evaluating argu- 
ments. Texts that do address aspects ot argument critique tend to teach such skills 
and insights in isolation, and fail to mention them when appropriate and useful. 
(See Text Treatment of Critical Thinking and Argu -it^tion," in chapter 4.) 

Instead of simply asking students why they a ^ e oY disagree with a Ime of rea- 
soning, students should be encouraged to place competing arguments, interpreta- 
tions, or theories in opposition to one another. Ask, 'V/hat reasons are given? What 
would someone who disagreed with this argument say?"* Students sL .aid be 
encouraged to argue btxck and forth, and modify their positions light of the 
strengths of ctl^ers positions. Students can become better able to evaluate reason- 
ing by familiarlzit»t{ themselves with, and practicing, specific anal34ic techniques, 
such as making assumptions explicit and evaluating them; clarifying issues, con- 
clusions values, and words, developing criteria for evaluation: recognizing contra- 
dictions: distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts; evaluating evidence: and 
exploring implications. (See strategies addressmg these skills.) After extended dis- 
cussion, have students state their final positions. Encourage them to qualify their 
claims appropriately. 
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When learning scientific theories, students should be encouraged to describe 
or develop their own theories and compare them with those presented in their 
texts. Students can compare the relative explanatory and predictive powers of vari- 
ous theories, whenever possible testing the predictions with experiments. 



^ esson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Advertising , 112 

Ten Steps for Analyzing Arguments 158 

China 205 

Johnny Tremaine 250 



Page 

Writing Argumentative Essay*^ ..................... 154 

News .;. . . . . 1 63 

Human Treatment of Whales 246 



S'19 Generating or Assessing Solutions 

Principle: Critical problem-solvers use everything available to them to find the best solu- 

tion they can. They evaluate so.utions. not independently of, bu? in relation to one 
another (since 'best' implies a comparison). They take the time to formulate prob- 
lems clearly, accurately, and fairly, rather than offering a sloppy, half-ba^ed 
description and then immediately leaping to a f.olution. They examine the causes of 
the problem at length. They have reflected on such questions as, "What makes 
some solutions better than others? What does the solution to this problem require? 
Wliat solutions have been tried for this and similar problems? With what results?" 
But alternative solutions are often not given, they must be generated or thought- 
up. Critical thinkers must be creative thinkers as well, generating possible solu- 
tions in order to find the best one. Very often a probl'^m persists, not because we 
can't tell which available solution is best but becau.^e the best solution has not yet 
been made available — no one has thought it up yet. Therefore, although critical 
thinkers use all available information relevant to their problems, including the 
results of solutions others have used in similar situations, they are flexible and 
imaginative, willing to try any good idea whether it has been done before or not. 

Fairminded thinkers take into account the interests of everyone affected by tne 
problem and proposed solutions. They are more committed to finding the best solu- 
tion than to getting their way. They approach problems realistically. 
Application: The best way to develop insight into problem-solving is to solve problems. If 
problems arise in the class — for example, if discussions degenerate into shouting 
matches — students should be assisted in developing and instituting their ov/n 
solutions. If the first attempt fails or causes other problems, students should con- 
sider why and try again. Thus, they can learn the practical difficulties involved in 
discovering ap^' implementing a workable solution. 

We recommend first that the teacher have studentr state the problem, if that 
has not been done. Students should explore the causes at length, exploring and 
evaluating multiple perspectives. Encourage them to integrate the strong points 
witliin each view. As the process of exploring solutions proceeds, students may find 
it useful to reformulate the description of the problem. 

Rather than simply asking students if a given solution is good, the teacher 
could encourage an extended discussion of such questions as: Does this solve the 
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problem? How? ^Vhat other solutions can you think of? What are their advantages 
and disadvantages? Are we missing any relevant facts? (Is there anything we need 
tofmd out before we can decide which solution is best?) What are the criteria for 
Judging solutions in this case? (How will we know if a solution is a good one?) Why 
do people /have people behaved in the ways that cause the problem? How do the 
solutions compare with each other? Why? What are some bad ways of trying to 
solve the problem? What is wrong with them? Do any of these sc^utions ignore some- 
one's legitimate concerns or needs? How could the various needs be incorporated? If 
this fact about the situation were dijferent, woidd it change our choice of solutions? 
Why or why not? 

Fiction often provides opportunities for analysis of problems and evaluation of 
solutions. Texts' treatments are often too brief, superficial, and unrealistic. 

History texts often provide opportunities for use of this strategy when they 
describe problems people or government attempted to solve, for instance, by pass- 
ing new laws. Students can evaluate the text's statement of the problem and its 
causes, evaluate the solution tried, and propose and evaluate alternatives. 
Students should be encouraged to explore the beliefs underlying various choices of 
solutions. (For instance, ask, "Why do conservatives favor this solution and liberals 
that one? What does each claim causes the problem? What does each perspective 
assume? What sort of evidence would support each perspective? W7tut other per- 
spectives can there be? Can the perspectives be reconciled? What is your perspective 
on this problem? Why?*) 

When presenting problem-solving lessons or activities^ texts tend to r ovlde 
lists of problem-solving steps which unnecessarily limit the process. For example, 
texts rarely encourage students to consider how others solved or tried to solve the 
same or a similar problem. They generally make **describing the problem** step one, 
without having students reformulate their descriptions after further examination. 

Social studies texts provide innumerable opportunities for exploring crucial 
problems. What problems do we have in our country or part of the country? Why? 
Who is ijivdlved in this? Who contributes? How? Why? Who's affected? How? Why? 
Wlxat should be done? Why? Why not do it? What could go wrong? Wliat do other 
people thir^k should be done? Why? How can wr find out more about the causes of 
this? How can we fmd out what different people want? Can tlie wants be recon- 
ciled? How? Why not? What corrq)romises are in order? 

What does this passage say was the problem? The cause? Explain the cause. 
What other explanations are there? Evaluate the explanations. What else was part of 
the cause? What was the solution tried? (Action, law, set of laws, policy, amendment, 
etc) What were the effects? Who was affected? Did it have the desired effects? 
Undesirable effects? What should have been done dijferently. or what should we do 
now to rectify the problems that solution caused? Do we need the law now? 

JLe&son plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Journal 121 Maps 186 

Climate 196 The Constitution 218 

Soccer Tactics .: :. 242 Cause and Effect 253 
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S-20 Analyzing or Evaluating Actions and Policies 

Principle: Critical thinking involves more than an analysis of clearly formulated instances 

of reasoning; it includes analysis of behavior or policy aiK a recognition of the rea- 
soning that behavior or policy presupposes. When evaluating the behavior of them- 
selves and others, critical thinkers are conscious of the standards they use, so that 
these, too, can become objects of evaluation. Critical thinkers are especially con- 
cerned with the consequences of actions and recognize these as fundamental to the 
stanc'^xds for assessing both behavior and policy. 

Critical thinkers base their evaluations of behavior on assumptions to which 
they have rationally assented. They have reflected on such root .questions as: What 
makes some actions right, others wrong? What rights do people have? How can I 
know when someone's rights are being violated? Why respect people's rights? Why 
be good? Should I live according to rules? If so, what rules? If not, how should I 
decide what to do? What policies should be established and why? What are govern- 
ments supposed to do? What shouldn't they do? 

Application: The teacher can encourage students to raise ethical questions about actions 
and policies of themselves and others. Students can become more comfortable 
with the process of evaluating if they are given a number of opportunHies to con- 
sider the following kinds of questions: Why did x do this? What reasons were 
given? Were they the real reasons? Why do you think so? What are the probable 
consequences of these actions? How would you feel if someone acted this way 
toi^ard you? Why? What reasons were your evaluations based on? Might someone 
else use a different standard to evaluate? Why? Do you think the action was fain 
smart etc.? Why or why not? 

Too often history texts fail to have students evaluate the behavior and policies 
about which they read. Texts often assume that people's stated reasons were their 
real reasons. Sometimes texts describe behavior Inconsistent with the stated inten- 
tions, yet fail to have students discuss these inconsistencies. Why did that group 
or government say they took this action? WMt did they do? .That result did they 
say they wanted? What results did it actuady have? Who was helped? Hurt? Why? 
Is the stated reason consistent with that behavior? Was the reason they gave thetr 
real reason? Why do you think so? 

Students should evaluate the behavior of Important people of the past. Such 
evaluation can be enhanced by having Interested students report on the long-term 
consequences of past actions and policies. Future citizens of a democracy need to 
develop their own sense of how leaders and countries should and shouldn't behave. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Literati* - * Logi: 10. 

Thmi ing Skills and Testing 130 

War 180 

The Causes of the Civil War 202 

Soccer Tactics 242 



Page 



Journal 121 

Analyzing Characte rs . ,. . 1 38 

The Cold War 199 

Nigeria ......v.:..... 208 

Human Treatment of Whales 246 
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Reading Critically: Clarifying or Critiquing Texts 

Prlaciple: Critical thinkers read with a healthy skepticism. But they do not doubt or deny 

^ until they understand. They clarify before they Judge. They realize thai everyone is 
capable of making mistakes and beii.g wrong, including authors of textbooks. They 
also realize tliat, since everyone has a point of view, everyone sometimes leaves out 
some relevant information. No two authors would write the same book or write 
from exactly the same perspective. Therefore, critical readers recognize that reading 
a book is reading one limited perspective on a subject and that more can be 
learned by considering other perspectives. Critical readers ask themselves ques- 
tions as they read, wonder about the Implications of, reasons for, examples of, and 
meaning and truth of the material. They do not approach written material as a col- 
lection of sentences, but as a whole, trjring out various interpretations until one fits 
all of the work, rather than ignoring or distorting statements that don't fit their 
interpretation. 

Application: Students should feel free *o raise questions about materials they read. When a 
text is ambiguous, vague, or misleading, teachers can raise such questions as: 
What does this passage say? What does it imp^y? Assume? Is it dear? Does it cotX' 
tradict anything you know or suspect to be true? How do you know? How couki you 
fmd out? What might someone who disagreed with U say? Does the text leave out 
relevant injormation'^ Does it favor one perspective? Which? Why do you suppose U 
was written this way? How could we rewrite this passage to make it clearer, fairer, 
or more accurate? 

In Language rather than simply using recall questions at the end of fic- 
tional selections, have students describe the plot. Furthermore, don't forget that 
students should continually evaluate what they read. 

dents can evaluate unit, chapter, section titles and headings in their texto. 
What is the main point in this passage? What details does U give? Wlxat ideas do 
those details support, elaborate on, justify? Is the heading accurate? Misleadtig? 
Could you suggest a better heading? 

Often passages which attempt to instill belief in important American ideals are 
too vague to mean more than the idea that our ideals are important. Suc^ » assages 
could be reread slowly with much discussion. Such passages typically say that the 
ideals are important or precious, that peoplt from other countries wish they had 
them or come here to enjoy them, that we all have a responsibility to preserve 
them, anc* so on. 

The class could discuss questions like the following: Why is this right inxpor- 
tant? How is this supposed to help people? Does not having this right hurt people? 
How? Why? Why would someone try to prevent people from voting or speaking out? 
How could they? Have you ever denied someone the right to speak or be heard ? 
Why? Were youJusUjled? Why or why not? What should you have done? Wliy would 
someone want to Jlnd out how people voted? Why is this right precious? Why are 
these rights emphasized? Do you have other rights? Wfxy doesn^t the text (or 
Constitution) say that you have the right to eat pickles? What are the differences 
between that right and those mentioned? Does everyone believe in this or want this? 
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How do you know? Have you ever heard anyone say that tyranny is the best kind of 
gouemmenU or free speech is bad? Why? Is there a basic idea behind all of these 
rights? Why does the text say people have this responsibility? How, exactly, does 
this help our country? Why do some people not do this? What does it require of you? 
And liow do you do that? Is it easy or hairi? What else does it mean you should do? 

The teacher could make copies of passages from several sample texts which 
cover the same material and have students compare and critique them. 

Students can discuss their Interpretations of what they read. Have them com- 
pare their paraphrases and interpretations. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 



Pagf; 

Literature Logs 1C9 

Short Stoiy 118 

Integrated Grammar 127 

Analyzing characters 138 

Grammar 150 

News 163 

Natural Resources 192 

The Cold War 199 

Progress and Technology 21 1 

Human Treatment of Whales 246 



Page 

Writing, Response, and Revision 115 

Poetry 124 

Thinking Skills and Testing 130 

Writing Less Egocentiic Foe try 142 

Ten Steps for Analyzing Arguments 1 58 

Women 182 

Preamble to the Constitution 194 

The Causes of the Civil War 202 

The Constitution 218 

Human Migration ,.>....... 259 



S'22 Listening Critically: The Art of Silent Dialogue 

Principle: Critical thinkers realize that listening can be done passively and uncriticall}" or 

actively and critically. They know that it is easy to misunderstand what is said by 
another and dliBcult to inte[<>ate another's thinking into our own. Compare speaking 
and listening. When we speak, we need only ketp track of our own ideas, arranging 
them in some order, expressing thoughts with which we are intimately fainilian our 
own. But listening is more complex. We must take the words of another and translate 
them into ideas that make sense to us. We have not had the experiences of the 
speakers. We are not on the inside of their point of view. We can't anticipate, as they 
can themselves, where their thoughts are leading tliem. We must continually inter- 
pret what others say within the confines of our experiences. We must find a way to 
enter into their points of view, shift our minds to follow their trains of thought. 

What all of this means is that we need to learn how to listen actively and criti- 
cally. We need to recognise that listening is an art involving skills that we can devel- 
op only with time and practice. We nted ♦o learn, for example, that to listen and 
learn from what we are hearing, we need to earn to ask key questions that enable 
us to locate ourselves in the thought of another. We must practice asking questions 
like the following: *Tm not sure I understand you when you say could you 
explain that further?" "Could you give me an example or illustration of this?" "Would 
you also say **Let me see if I understa^id you. What you are saying is .... Is that 
right?" "How do you respond to this objection?" Ciltical readers ask questions as 
they read and use those questions to orient themselves to what aii author is saying. 
Critical listeners ask questions as they listen to orient themselves to what a speaker 
is saying: Why does she say that? Wliat examples could 1 give to illustrate tliat 
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point? What is the main point? How does this detail relate? Is she using this word 
as I would, or somewhat difierently? These highly skilled and activated processes 
are crucial to leerning. We ntjed to heighten student awareness of and practice in 
them as often as we can. 

Application; The ftrst and best way to teach critical listening is to model it. It is necessary 
that we listen to what students say actively and constructively, demonstrating the 
patience and skill necessary to understand them. We should not casually assume 
thai what they say is clear. We should not pass by their expressions too quickly. 
Students rarely take reriously their own meanings. They rarely listen to them- 
selves. They rarely realize the need to elaborate or exemplify their own thoughts, 
/old we are often in a position to help them to do so with a facilitating question that 
results from close, enquiring listening. 

Secondly, students rarel> listen carefully to what other students have to say. 
They rarely take each other seriously. We can facilitate this process with question- 
ing Interventions. We can say things like: "Joel, did you follow what Dianne said? 
Could you put what she said in your own words?" Or we can say.'Richard, could 
you give us an example from your own experience of what Jane has said? Has any- 
thing like that ever happened to you?" 

The success of Socratic questioning and class discussion depends upon close 
and critical listening. Many assignments are understood or misunderstood through 
word of mouth. We need to take the occasion of making an assignment an occasion 
for testing and encouraging critical listening. In this way, we will J^et better work 
from students, because in learning how to listen critically to what we are asking 
them to do they will gain a clearer grasp of what that is, and hence do a better job 
in doing it. Students often do an assignment poorly, because they ne^'er clearly 
understood it in the ftrst place. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Advertising x....... 112 Speeches Clarifying 'Equality* .... ................. 134 

Interviewing for Belief Systems x.....:.:.... 146 Ten Steps for / y/ing Arguments ..>.....>.. 158 
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S-23 Making Interdisciplinary Connections 

Principle: Although in some ways it is convenient to divide knowledge up into disciplines. 

the divisions are not absolute. Critical thin-ters don*t allow the somewhat arbitrary 
distinctions between academic subjects to control their thinking. When consideiing 
issues which transcend subjects, they bring relevant concepts, knowledge and 
insights from many subjects to the analysis. They make use of insights into ore sub- 
ject to inform their understanding of other subjects. Hiere are always connections 
between subjects (language and logic; history, geography, psychology,, anthropology, 
physiology: politics, geography, science, ecology; math, science, economics). To 
understand, say, reasons for the American Revolution (historical question), insights 
from technology, geography, economics, philosophy, etc.. can fruitfully apply. 

Application: Any time another subject is ,?;evant to tl^e object of discussion, those insights 
can be used and integrated. Some teachers allot time for ^overage of topics in dif- 
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ferent subjects so that the topic Is examined from the perspective of several sub- 
jects. Study of the news can combine with nearly every subject — language arts, 
social studies, math, geography, science, health, etc. 

Socratic questioning can be used to make subject connections clear. The teach- 
er can use discussion of students* issues and problems to show the Importance of 
bringing insights from many subjects to bear. 

Students could compare how data is gathered and used in different subjects, 
for example, scientific studies and public opinion polls. 

The class could evaluate writing in their texts from a literary or composition 
standpoint. Civcri what you know about good writing, is this passage well written? 
Organized? Interesting? Why or why not? How can it be improved? Is the quote used 
evocative? To the point? How does it illustrate or enhance the point made? 

Students can evaluate the psychological, sociological, or historical accuracy or 
sophistication of fiction and biography. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Analyzing Characters 138 

Oil 190 

Clirnate ..196 



Page 

News 163 

Preamble to the Constitution 194 

Johnny Tremain 250 



S'24 Practicing Socratic Discussion: Clarifying and Questioning 
Beliefs, Theories, or Perspectives 

Principle: Critical thinkers are nothing, if not questioners. The ability to question and 

probe deeply, to get down to root ideas, to get beneatli the mere appearance of 
things, is at the very heart of the activity. And, as questioners, they have many dif- 
ferent kinds of questions and moves available and can follow up their questions 
appropriately. They can use questioning techniques, not to make others look stupid, 
but to learn what they think, helping them develop their ideas, or as a prelude to 
evaluating; 'them. When confronted with a new idea, thej' want to understand it. to 
relate it to their experience, and to determine its implications, consequences, and 
value. They can fruitfully uncover the structure of their own and others' perspec- 
tives. Probing questions are the tools by which these goals are rf*ached. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers are comfortable being questioned. They don't 
become ofiended. confused, or intimidated. They welcome good questions as an 
opportunity to develop a line of thought. 

Application: Students, then, should develop the ability to go beyond the basic what and why 
questions that are found in their native questioning impulses. To do this, they need 
to discover a variety of ways to put questions which probe the logic of what they are 
reading, hearing, writing, or thinking. They need to learn hot* o probe for and 
question assumptions, judgments, inferences, apparent contradictions, or incon- 
sistencies. They need to learn how to question the relevance of what is presented, 
the evidence for and against what is said, the way concepts are used, the implica- 
tions of positions taken. Not only do we need to question students, we also need to 
have them question each other and themselves. 
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Classroom instruction and activities, therefore, should stimulate the student to 
question and help make the students comfortable when questioned, so that the 
questioning process is increasingly valued and mastered. Questioning should be 
introduced in such a way that students come to see it as an effective way to get at 
the heart of matters and to understand things from different points of view. It 
should not be used to embarrass -»r negate students. It should be part of an inquiry 
into issues of significance in an atmosphere of mutual support and cooperation. We 
therefore recommend that teachers cultivate a habit of wondering about the rea- 
soning behind students* beliefs and translating their musings into questions. 

The teacher should model Socratlc questioning techniques and use them often. 
Any thought-provoking quesUons can start a Socratic discussion. To follow up 
resjx)nses, use quesUons like the following: Why? If that is so, what follows? Are 
you assuming that.,,?H.jw do you knotu that? Is the point that you are making that.., 
or, ...? For example? Is this an example of what you mean..., or this,...? Can I swiD.ia- 
rize your point as.,.? What is yotj- reason for saying that? What do you mean when 
using this word? Is itpossible that...? Are there other ways of looking at it? How else 
could we view this matter? (For more questions, see the section on Socratic discus- 
sion in chapter 3, "Global Strategies: Beyond Subject Matter Teaching, -) 

To develop students* abilities to use Socratic questioning, the teacher could 
present an idea or passage to students and have them brainstorm possible ques- 
Uons. For instance, they could think of quesUons to ask story or historical charac- 
ters, a famous person or personal hero, on a particular subject. Students can 
practice questioning in pairs, trading the roles of quesUoner and questioned. The 
teacher may provide lists of possible initial questions and perhaps some follow-up 
questions. Students could also e allowed to continue their discussions another 
day» after they've had Ume to think of more quesUons. As students pracUce 
Socratic questioning, see it modeled, and learn the language, skills, and insights of 
critical thinking, their mastery of quesUoning techniques will increase. 

The direction and structure of a Socratic discussion can be made clearer by 
periodically summarizing and rephrasing the main points made or by distin- 
guishing the perspectives expressed. "W? began with this question. Some of you 

said , others . These arguments were given .... Joan recommended that 

we distinguish Xfrom Y. We*ve reached an impasse on X because we can*t agre e 

about tox> contradictory assumptions, and . We decided we would nee J o 

J\nd out . So leVs take up Yr 

To practice exploring the idea of illuminaUng and probing Socratic questioning, 
students could read and evaluate different kinds of interviews, categorizing the 
questions asked. They could then list probing follow-up questions that weren't 
asked, and share their lists. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 






Short Story 


Page 




Page 




Integrated Grammar 




Speeches Clarifying *Equality* 


.... 134 


Interviewing for Belief Svstems 


146 






The Constitution 




Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails See? 


.... 228 


Human Treatment of Whales 








Human Migration 
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S'23 Reasoning Diaiogicaily: Comparing Perspectives, 
Interpretations, or Theories 

Principle: Dialogical thinking refers to thinking that involves a dialogue or extended 

exchange between different points of view, cognitive domains, or frames of refer- 
ence. Whenever we consider concepts or issues deeply, we naturally explore their 
connections to other ideas and issues within different domains or points of view. 
Critical thinkers need to be able to engage in fruitful, exploratory dialogue, propos- 
ing ideas, probing their roots, considering subject matter insights and evidence, 
testing ideas, and moving between various points of view. When we think, we often 
engage in dialogue, either inwardly or aloud with others. We need to integrate criti- 
cal thinking skills into that dialogue so tliat it is as fruitful as possible. Socratic 
questioning is one form of dialogical thinking. 

Application: In the Socratic transcript in Chapter 3, the teacher began with the root ques- 
tion, "How does your mind work?" and ended up exploring, through dialogical dis- 
cussion, such seemingly diverse questions as. "Why do you think that some people 
come to like some things and some people seem to like different things? Where 
does personality come from? How can your parents' personality get into you? Does 
your mind come to think at all the way the cfiildren around you think? Do you 
decide whether you're good or bad? Are there some bad people in this world? How 
are you supposed to figure oci the difference between right and wrong? How do you 
find out what's inside a person?" 

The thinking of the class was moving up and back between difl'erent points of 
view expressed in class while it crossed subject matter domains. By routine!, raising 
root questions and root ideas In a classroom setting, multiple points of view get 
expressed and the thinking proceeds* not in a predictable or straightforward direc- 
tion, but in a criss-crossing back-and-forth movement. We continually encourage 
the students to explore how what they think about "x" relates to what tliey think 
about "y" and "z." This necessarily requires that the students* thinking moves back 
and forth between their own basic ideas and tliose being presented by the other stu- 
dents, between their own ideas and those expressed in a book or story, between 
their own thinking and their own experience, between ideas within one domain and 
those in another, in short, between any two perspectives. This dialogical process will 
sometimes become dialectical. Some ideas will clash or be inconsistent with others. 

Texts come close to teaching dialogical thinking by having students discuss per- 
spectives other than that presented by their texts. Yet such discussion Is simply 
tacked on; it is not integrated with the rest of the material. Thus, the ideas are merely 
juxtaposed, not synthesized. Rather than separate activities or discussions about dif- 
ferent perspectives, tl^e teacher can have students move back and forth between 
points of view: What do tl\e environmentalists want? Why? Factory owners? Wlxy? 
Workers? Why? Wlxy do the environmentalists think the factory owners are wrong? 
How could/do tlw factory owners respond to that? ... Wfxat beliefs do tl\e sides have in 
common? How would ecdogists look at this dispute? Economists? Anthropdogisls? 
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Lesson plans in u)hich the strategy is used 

Page 

Literature Logs .....109 

Ten Steps for /Analyzing Arguments 158 

on , 190 

The Cold War : 199 

Economic Systems 214 



Page 

Speeches Clarifying 'Equality' 134 

News .:. . . . . . . . . . . . 1 63 

Climate 196 

The Causes of the Civil War 202 



Reasoning Dialectically: Evaluating Perspectives, 
Interpretations, or Theories 

Principle: Dialectical thinking refers to dialogical thinking conducted in order to test the 

strengths and weaknesses of opposing points of view. Court trials and debates are 
dialectical in form and intention. They pit idea against idea, reasoning against 
counter-reasoning in order to get at the truth of a matter. As soon as we begin to 
explore ideas, we find that some clash or are inconsistent with others. If we are to 
integrate our thinking, we need to assess which of the conflicting ideas we will pro- 
visionally accept and which we shall provisionally reject, or which parts of the 
views are strong and which weak, or how the views can be reconciled. Students 
need to develop dialectical reasoning skills, so that their thinking not only moves 
comfortably between divergent points of view or lines of tliought, but also makes 
some assessments in light of the relative strengths and weaknesses of the evidence 
or reasoning presented. Hence, when thinking dialectically, critical thinkers can 
use critical micro-s Uls appropriately. 

Application: Dialectical thinking can be practiced whenever two conflicting points of view, 
arguments, or conclusions are under discussion. Stories and history lessons pro- 
vide many opportunities. Dialectical exchange between students in science classes 
enables students to discover and appropriately amend tlieir preconceptions about 
the physical world. 

The teacher could have proponents of conflicting views argue their positions 
and h others evaluate them. A dialogical discussion could be taped for later 
analysis and evaluation. Or the teacher could inject evaluative questions into dia- 
logicai discussion: Was that reason a good one? Why or why not? Does tlxe other 
view have a good objection to that reason? What? And the answer to that objection? 
Does each side use language appropriately and consistently? To what evidence 
does each side appeal? Is the evidence from both sid;s relevant? Questionable, or 
acceptable? Compare the sources each side cites for ii*, evidence. How can we know 
which oj these conjlicting assumptions is best? Is there a way oj reconciling these 
views? The evidence? What is this side right about? Vw other side? Which of these 
views is stwngest? Why? 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Writing Argumentative Essays 154 The Cold War 199 

The Constitution , 218 
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S'27 Comparing and Contrasting Ideals with Actuai Practice 

Principle: Self- improvement and social improvement are presupposed values of critical 

thinking. Critical thinking, therefore, requires an effort to see ourselves and others 
accurately. This requires recognizing gape between facts and ideals. The fairminded 
thinker values truth and consistency and, hence, works to minimize these gaps. 
The confusion of facts with ideals prevents us from moving closer to achieving our 
ideals. A critical education strives to highlight discrepancies between facts and ide- 
als, and proposes and evaluates methods for minimizing them. This strategy is inti- 
mately connected with "developing intellectual good faith." 
Application: Since, when discussing our society, many texts consistently confuse ideals 
with facts, the teacher can use them as objects of analysis. Ask, "Is this a fact or 
an ideal? Are things always this way, or is this statement an expression of what 
people are trying to achieve? Are these ideals yours? Wfxy or why not? How have 
people attempted to achieve this ideal? When did they not meet the ideal? Wlxy? 
What problems did they have? How can we better achieve these ideals?^ Students 
could rewrite misleading portions of text, making them more accurate. 

Sometimes this strategy could take the form of avoiding oversimplification. For 
example, when considering the idea that Americans are free to choose the work or 
jobs they want, the teacher could ask. "Can Americans choose any Job they want? 
Always? What, besides choice, might ajject what Job someone has or gets? Would 
someone who looked like a bum be hired as a salesman? Does this mean they don*t 
have this freedom? Wlxy or why not? WJxat if tfwre aren*t enough openings for some 
kind of work? How can this claim be made more accurate?** 

The L^acher can facilitate a general discussion of tlie value of achievi-^g consis- 
tency of thought and action. Ask, "Have you ever thought something was true 
about yourself but acted in a way that was inconsistent with your ideal? Did you 
see yourself dijferently then? Did you make efforts to change the behavior? Is it good 
to have accurate beliefs about yourself and your country? Why? Can anyone think 
of ways to be more consistent? Why is it often hard to be honest about yourself and 
the groups you belong to? Is it worth the pain?** 

Sometimes texts foster this confusion in students by asking questions to which 
most people want to answer yes, for example: Do you like to help others? Do you lis- 
ten to what other people have to say? Do you share things? Since none of us always 
adheres to our principles (though few like to admit it) you might consider rephrasing 
such questions. For example, ask. *When have you enjoyed helping someone? Wfxen 
not? Wlxy? Did you have to help tliat person? When is it liard to listen to what some- 
one else has to say? Wlxy? Have you ever not wanted to share something? Should 
you have? Why or why not? If you didn*t share, why didn*t you?" 

Obviously, the more realistic are our ideals, the closer we can come to achiev- 
ing them: therefore, any text's attempt to encourage uniealistic ideals should be 
remodelled. For example, rather than assuming that everyone should always do 
everytliing they can for eveiyone anytime, allow students to express a range of 
views on such virtues as generosity. 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Speeches Clarifying 'Equality* 134 Ihe Constitution 218 

Economic Systems 214 JohnnyTremain 250 



S'28 Thinking Precisely About Thinking: Using Critical Vocabulary: 

Principle: An essential requirement of critical thinking is the ability to think about think- 

ing, to engage in what is sometimes called *meta cognition.* One possible definition 
of criUcal thinking is the art of thinking about your thinking while you're thinking 
in order to make your thinking better: more clear, more accurate, more fair. It is 
precisely at tlie level of "thinking about thinking** that most critical thinking stands 
in contrast to uncritical thinking. The analytical vocabulary in the English lan- 
guage (such terms as 'assume,' 'infer.' 'conclude,' 'criteria,' 'point of view,' 'rele- 
vance,' 'issue.' 'elaborate,' 'ambiguous.' 'objection,' 'support,' 'bias,' 'justify.' 
■perspective,' 'contradiction,' 'credibility,' 'evidence,' 'interpret,' 'distinguish') enables 
us to tliink more precisely about our thinking. We are in a better position to assess 
reasoning (our own. as weU as that of others) when we can use analytic vocabulary 
with accuracy and ease. 

Application: Since most language is acquired by hearing words used in context, teachers 
should try to make critical terms part of their working vocabulary. 

When students are reasoning or discussing the reasoning of others, the teacher 
can encourage them to use critical vocabulary. New words are most easily learned 
and remembered when they are clearly useful. 

When introducing a term, the teacher can speak in pairs of sentences: first, 
using the critical vocabulary, then, rephrasing the sentence without thie new .orm. 
e.g., "What facts are relevant to this issue? What facts ought we to consider in decid- 
ing this issue? What kinds of information do we needT The teacher can also 
rephrase students' statements to incorporate the vocabulary. 

When conducting discussions, participating students could be encouraged to 
explain the role of their remarks in the discussion: supporting or raising an objec- 
tion to a conclusion, distinguishing concepts or issues, questioning relevance, etc. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Advertising ii2 Analyzing Characters ..............^ 138 

Writing Argumentative Essays 154 Climate 196 

The Soviet Perspective 256 

S'29 Noting Significant Similarities and Differences 

Principle: Critical thinkers strive to treat similar things similarly and different things dif- 

ferently. Uncritical thinkers, on the other hand, often miss significant similarities 
and differences. Things superficially similar are often significantly different. Things 
superficially different are often essentially the same. It is only by developing our 
observational and reasoning skills to a high point that we become sensitized to sig- 
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niiicant similarities and differences. As we develop this sensitivity, it influences 
how we experience, how we describe, how we categorize, and how we reason about 
things. We become more careful and discriminating in ou^ use of words and phras- 
es, We hesitate before we accept this or that analogy or comparison. 

We recognize the purposes of the comparisons we make. We recognize that 
purposes govern the act of comparing and determine its scope and limits. The hier- 
archy of categories biologists, for instance, use to classify living things reflects bio- 
logical judgment regarding which kinds of similarities and differences between 
species are the most Important biologically and which shed the most light on how 
each organism is structured and how it operates. To the zoologist, the similarities 
whales have to horses is considered more important than their similarities to fish. 
The differences between whales and fish are considered more significant than those 
between whales and horses. 

Critical thinkers distinguish between different senses of the same word or 
phrase, recognizing the different Implications of each. They understand that ? writ- 
er's or speaker's purposes determine language use. Critical thinkers recognize 
when two or more concepts are similar or have an important relationship to one 
another, yet have different meanings. They know when they are using a word in its 
ordinary sense or in some specialized or technical sense. They make clear distinc- 
tions and do not confuse (literally, **fuse together') distinct concepts. 
Application: Texts often call on students to compare and contrast two or more things — 
ideas, phenomena, etc. Yet these activities rarely have a serious purpose. Merely 
listing similarities and differences has little value in itself. Rather than encouraging 
students to make such lists, these activities should be proposed in a context which 
narrows the range of pertinent comparisons and requires some use be made of them 
in pursuit of some specific goal. For example, if comparing and contrasting two cul- 
tures, students should use their understanding to illuminate the relationship 
between them, perhaps to explain factors contributing to confiict or war. Thus, only 
those points which shed light on the particular problem need be mentioned, and 
each point has implications to be drawn out and integrated into a broader picture. 

Whenever a text oi discussion uses one term in more than one sense, the 
teacher can ask students to state how it is being used in each case or have stu- 
dents paraphrase sentences in which they occur. Then the teacher can ask stu- 
dents to generate examples in which one, both, or neither meaning of the term 
applies. For example, students could distinguish ordinary from scientific concepts 
of work and energy. The class could rephrase such seeming absurdities as *This 
solid table isn't solid," into T'his table that I can't pass my hand through actually 
has lots of empty spaces in it." 

When a text confuses two distinct ideas, students can clarify them. Students can 
distinguish ideas by discussing the difierent applications and implications of the con- 
cepts. Students could rewrite passages, making them clearer. For example, a social 
studies text explains how *consensus' means that everyone in the group has to agree 
to the decisions. The teachers' notes then suggest discussion of an ejcample wherein 
a group of children have to make a decision, so they vote, and the majority gets its 
vvay. The example, though Intended to Illustrate the Idea of consensus, misses the 
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point and confuses the concepts 'consensus* ai d 'majority rule/ Ihe class could com- 
pare the two ideas, and so distinguish them. What did the text say 'consensus' 
means? What example does it give? !s this an example of everyone having to agree? 
Wliat is the dijference? How could the example be changed to illustrate the term? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Advertising 112 

Short Story US 

Thinking Skills and Testing 130 

Grammar 150 

Women , 182 

Economic Systems 214 

Mixtures 244 



Page 



Writing, Response, and Revision 115 

Journal 121 

Interviewing for Belief Systems 146 

News 163 

Progress and Technology 21 1 

The Wa,e-Particle Theory of Light 235 

Human Migration 259 



S-SO Examining or Evaluating Assumptions 

Principle: We are in a better position to evaluate any reasoning or behavior when all of 

the elements of that reasoning or behavior are made explicit. We base both our rea- 
soning and our behavior on beliefs we take for granted. We are often unaware of 
these assumptions. It is only by recognizing them that we can evaluate them. 
Critical thinkers have a passion for truth and for accepting the strongest reason- 
ing. Thus, they have the intellectual courage to seek out and reject false assump- 
tions. They reall2e that everyone makes some questionable assumptions. They are 
willing to question, and have others question, even their own most cherished 
assumptions. They consider alternative assumptions. They base their acceptance 
or rejection of assumptions on their rational scrutiny of them. They hold question- 
able assumptions with an appropriate degree of tentativeness. 

Independent thinkers evaluate assumptions for themselves, and do not simply 
accept the assumptions of others, even those assumptions made by everyone ti.ey know. 

Application: Teachers should encourage students to make assumptions explicit as often as 
possible — assumptions made in what they read and assumptions they make. 
Teachers should ask questions tliat elicit the implicit elements of students* claims. 
Although it is valuable practice to have students make good assumptions explicit, 
it is especially important when assumptions are questionable. The teacher might 
ask, '^IJthis was tlxe evidence, and this the conclusion, what was assumed?"* 

There are no rules for determining when to have students evaluate assump- 
tions. Students should feel free to question and discuss any assumptions tJiey sus- 
pect are questionable or false. Students should also evaluate good assumptions. 
Doing so gives them a contrasv with poor assumptions. 

The following are some of the probing questions teachers may use when a class 
discusses the worth of an assumption: Why do people (did this person) make this 
assumption? Have you ever made this assumption? What could be assumed 
instead? Is this belief true? Sometimes true? Seldom true? Always false? (Ask for 
examples,) Can you think of reasons for this beliep Against it? What, if anything, 
can we conclude about this assumption? Wfxat would we need to find out to be able 
to Judge it? How would someone who makes this assumption act? 
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Lessoa plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Acivertfsing 1 ] 2 -Hilnklng Skills and Testing 1 30 

News 163 Economic Systems 214 

The Constitution 218 Bugs' Bodies 226 

S'Sl Distingfuishing Relevant From Irrelevant Facts 

Principle: Critical thinking requires sensitivity to the distinction between those facts that 

are relevant to an issue and those which are not. CriUcal thinkers focus their atten- 
tion on relevant facts and do not let irrelevant considerations affect their conclusions. 
Furthermore, they recognize that a fact is only relevant or irrelevant in relation to an 
Issue. Information relevant to one problem may not be relevant to another. 

Application: When discussing an issue, solution to a problem, or when giving reasons for a 
conclusion, students can practice limiting their remarks to facts which are ger- 
mane to that issue, problem, or conclusion. Often students assume that all infor- 
mation given has to be used to solve a problem. Life does not sort relevant from 
Irrelevant information for us. Teachers can encourage students to make a case for 
the pertinence of their remarks, and help them see when their remarks are irrele- 
vant. How would this fact ajfect our conclusion? IJit were false, would we have to 
change our conclusion? Why or why not? What is the connection? 

Students could read a chapter of text or story with one or more issues in mind 
and note relevant details. Students could then share and discuss their lists. 
Students can then discover that sometimes they must argue for the relevance of a 
particular fact to an issue. 

Another technique for developing students' sensitivity to relevance is to change 
an issue slightly and have students compare what was relevant to Lhe first issue to 
what is relevant to the second. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

f'age Page 

Advertising 112 Writing Argumentative Essays 154 

Ten Steps for Analyzing Arguments 158 Soccer Tactics 242 



S'32 Making Plausible Inferences, Predictions, or Interpretations 

Principle: Thinking critically involves the ability to reach sound conclusions based on 

observation and information. Critical thinkers distinguish their observations froln 
their conclusions. They look beyond the facts, to see what those facts imply. They 
know what the concepts they use imply. They also distinguish cases in which they 
can only guess from cases in which they can safely conclude. Critical thinkers rec- 
ognize their tendency to make Inferences that support their own egocentric or 
sociocentric world views and are therefore especially careful to evaluate inferences 
they make when their interests or desires are involved. Remember, every interpre- 
tation is based on inference, and we interpret every situation we are in. 

^plication: Teachers can ask students to make inferences based on a wide variety of state- 
ments and actions. Students, for example, can make inferences from story titles and 
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pictures, story char^.cters' statements and actions, as well as their fellow students* 
statements and actions. They can then argue for their inferences or interpretations. 

Sometimes texts will describe details yet fail to make or have students make 
plausible inferences from them. The class could discuss such passages. Or groups 
of students might .suggest possible inferences which the class as a whole could 
then discuss and e^/aluate. 

Students should be encouraged to distinguish their observations from infer- 
ences, and sound irAferences from unsound inferences, guesses, etc. 

Teachers can have students give examples, from their experience, of inferring 
incorrectly and encourage them to recognize situations in which they are most sus- 
ceptible to uncritical thought. The class can discuss ways in which they can suc- 
cessfully minimize the effects of irrationality in their thought. 

Science instruction all too often provides the "correct** inferences to be made 
from experiments or observations rather than having students propose their own. 
Sometimes science i.exts encourage poor inferences given the observation cited. 
Hiough the conclusion is correct, students should note that the experiment alone 
did not prove it and should discuss other evidence supporting it. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Literature Logs 109 Poetry 124 

Thinkinf Skills and Testing 130 Nigeria 208 

Progress and Technology 211 Hie Air We Exhale 230 

The Wave-Particle Theory of Light 235 



S'33 Evaluating Evidence and AUeged Facts 

Principle: Critical thinkers,can take their reasoning apart in order to examine and evahi- 

ate its components. They know on what evidence they base their conclusions. They 
realize that unstated, unknown reasons can be neither communicated nor cri- 
tiqued. TTiey can insightfully discuss evidence relevant to the issue or conclusions 
they consider. Not everything offered as evidence should be accepted. Evidence and 
factual claims should be scrutinized and evaluated. Evidence can be complete or 
incomplete, acceptable, questionable, or false. 

Application: When asking students to come to conclusions, the teacher should ask for 
their reas^^ns. How do you know? Why do you think so? What evidence do you 
have? cV'.. When the reasons students supply are incomplete, the teacher may 
want to ask a series of probing questions to elicit a fuller explanation of student 
reasoning. What other evidence do you have? How do you know your information 
is correct? What assumptions are you making? Do you have reason to think your 
assumptions are true? etc. 

When discussing their interpretations of written material, students should rou- 
tinely be asked to show specifically where in the book or passage they get that 
interprelalion. The sentence or passage can then be clarified and discussed and 
the student's interpretation better understood and evaluated. 
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On wfxat evidence is this conclusion based? Where did we get the evidence? Is 
the source reliable? How could wejlnd out what other evidence exists? What evi- 
dence supports opposing views? Is the evidence su/ilcient? Does aiXother view 
account for this evidence? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Analyzing Characters 138 

Ten Steps for Analyzing Arguments 158 

China 205 



Page 

Writing Argumentative Assays : 154 

Stereotyping 188 

Simple Machines , . . . ... . 232 



S'34 Recognizing Contradictions 

Principle: Consistency is a fundamental — some would say the defining — ideal of critical 

thinkers. They strive to remove contradictions from their beliefs, and are wary of 
contradictions in others. As would-be fairminded thinkers they strive to judge like 
cases in a like manner. 

Perhaps the most difficult form of consistency to achieve is that between word 
and deed. Self-serving double standards are one of ihc most common problems in 
human life. Children are in some sense aware of the importance of consistency 
(-Why don't I get to do what they get to do?1. Hiey are frustrated by double stan- 
dards, yet are given little help in getting insight into them and dealing with them. 

Critical thinkers can pinpoint specifically where opposing arguments or views 
contradict each other, distinguishing the contradictions from compatible beliefs, 
thus focussing their analyses of conflicting views. 
Application: When discussing conflicting lines of reasontng. inconsistent versions of the 
same story, or egocentric reasoning or behavior, the teacher can encourage stu- 
dents to practice recognizing contradictions. Wlmt does x say? What does y say? 
Could both claims be true? Why or why not? If one is tme, must the other be false? 
Is this behavior consistent with these beliefs or values? Wfxere. exactly, do these 
views contradict each otlier? On what do they agree? 

Sometimes llction illustrates contradictions between what people say and what 
they do. The teacher could use questions like the following: V.lxat did they say? 
What did they do? Are the two consistent or contradictory? Why do you say so? 
Wliat behavior would have been consistent wUh their words? Wfiat words would 
have been consistent with tlxeir behavior? 

History texts often confuse stated reasons witli reasons implied by behavior. 
They will often repeat the noble justification tJiat. say. a particular group ruled 
another group for its own good, when they in fact exploited tliem and did irrepara- 
ble harm. Students could discuss such examples. 

When arguing opposing views, students should be encouraged to find points of 
agreement and specify points of dispute or contradiction. Wlxai is it about that view 
that you think is false? Do you accept this claim? That one? On what question or 
claim does your disagreement turn? Wliat, exactly, fs it in this view that you doubt 
or disagree with? 
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The class can explore possible ways to reconcile apparent contmdictions. How 
could compone hold both of these views? How might someone argue /or their com- 
patibUUy? 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Writing, Response, and Revision 115 iVriting Argumentative Essays 154 

News 163 



8-35 Exploring Implications and Consequences 

Principle: Critical thinkers can take statements, recognize their implications (i.e., if x is 

true, then y must also be true) and develop a fuller, more complete understanding 
of their meaning. They realize that to accept a statement one mut. bIso accept its 
implications. They can explore both implications and consequences at length. 
When considering beliefs that relate to actions or policies, critical thinkers assess 
the consequences of acting on those beliefs. 

Application: The teacher can esk students to state the implications c > material in student 
texts, especially when the text materials lack clarity. The process can help students 
better understand the meaning of a passage. What does this imply /mean? If this is 
true, what else must be true? What were, or would be, the consequences of this 
action, pdicy, solution? How do you know? Why wouldn't this happen instead? Are 
the consequences de>sirable? Why or why not? 

The teacher car: suggest, or have students suggest, changes in stories, and 
then ask students to state the implications of these changes and comment on how 
they affect the mearing of the story. 

Teachers can have students explore the implications and consequences of their 
own beiiefs. During dialogical exchanges, students can compare the implications of 
ideas fro/n different perspectives and the consequences of accepting each perspec- 
tive. How would someone who believes this act? Wlxat result would thai have? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Literature Logs 109 

Journal 121 

Ihinking Skills and Testing 130 

News , 163 

Landforms 184 

Oil 190 

Climate ....196 

Economic Systems : 214 

Myths 248 



Page 



Advertising ..: 112 

Poetry 124 

Analyzing Characters 138 

War 180 

Stereotyping 188 

Preamble to the Constitution 194 

Nigeria 208 

The Constitution 218 
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The reader should keep in mind the connection 
between the principles and applicaiions, on the 
one hand, and the character traits ofafairrmnded 
critical thinker, on the other. Our aim, once 
again, is not a set of disjointed skills, but an inte- 
grated, committed, thinking person. 
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Remodelling Language 
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Introduction 

Language arts, as a domain of learning, principally covers the study of literature and the 
arts of reading and writing. All three areas — literature, reading and writing — deal with 
the art of conceptualizing and representing in language how people live and might live 
their lives. All three are significantly concerned with gaining command of language and expres- 
sion. Of course, there is no command of language separate from command of thought and no 
command of thought without command of language. 

Very few students will ever publish novels, poems, or short stories, but presumably all should 
develop insight into what can be learned from literature. Students should develop a sense of the 
art involved in writing a story and, hence, of putting experiences into words. At bottom is the 
need everyone has to make sense of human life. This requires command of our own ideas, which 
requires command over 'the words in which we express them. 

In words and ideas there is power — power to understand and describe, to take apart and put 
together, to create systems of beliefs and multiple conceptions of hie. Literature displays this 
power, and reading apprehends it. Students lack insight into these processes. Few have com- 
mand of the language they use or a sense of how to gain that command. Not having a command 
of their own language, they typically struggle when called upon to read literature. They often find 
reading and writing frustrating and unrewarding. And worse, they rarely see the value of achiev- 
ing such command. Literature seems a frill, something artificial. Irrelevant, and bookish, outside 
of tlie important matters of life. Reading, except in its most elementary form, seems expendable 
as a means of learning. Writing is often viewed as a painful bore and, when attempted, reduced 
to something approaching stream -of-consciousness verbalization. 

Tne task of turning students around, stimulating them to cultivate a new and different con- 
ception of literature, of reading, and of writing, is a profound challenge. If we value students 
thinking for themselves, we cannot ignore, we must meet, this challenge. If a basic goal of 
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English classes is to instill lifelong reading, we must seriously confront why most students have 
little or no interest in literature. V/e need to think seilously about the life-world in which they 
live; the music they listen to. the TV programs and movies they watch. Qie desires they follow, 
the frustrations they experience, the values they live for. 

Most teachers can probably enumerate the most common features and recurring themes of. 
say. students* favorite movies: danger, excitement, fun. sex. romance, rock music, car chases, 
exploding planets, hideous creatures, mayhem, stereotypes, cardboard characters, and so on. 
The lyrics and values of most popular music are equally accessible, expressing as they do an 
exciting, fast-moving, sentimentalized, superficial world of cool-looking, athletic, sultiy bodies. 
Much student talk consists in slang. Though sometimes vivid It is more often vague, imprecise, 
and superficial. Most quality literature seems dull to students in comparison. 

Good English InstrucUon must respect and challenge students attitudes. Ignoring student 
preferences doesn*t alter those preferences. Students must assess for themselves the relative 
worth of popular entertainment and quality works. Students need opportunities to scrutinize and 
evaluate the forms of entertainment they prefer. They need to assess the messages they receive 
from them, the conceptions of life they presuppose, and the values they manifest. As instruction 
is now designed, students typically ignore what they hear. read, and reiterate in school work and 
activity, lliey may follow the teacher's request to explain why a particular classic has lasted 
many generatio~»s. but this ritual performance has little influence on students* real attitudes. 
Critical thinking can help encourage students to refine their tastes, and we should encourage it 
with this end in mind. Nevertheless, under no conditions should we try to force or order stu- 
dents to say what the> don't believe. A well-reasoned, if wrong-headed, rejection of Shakespeare 
is better than mindless praise of him. 



The Ideal English Student 

In addition to the need to enter sympathetically into the life-world of our students, appreciat- 
ing how and why they think and act as they do. we must also have a clear conception of what 
changes we are hoping to cultivate in them. We must have a clear sense of the ideals we are striv- 
ing for as teachers. Consider language itself and the way in which an ideal student might 
approach it. We want students to be sensitive to their language, striving to. understand it and use 
it thoughtfully, accurately, and clearly. We want them to become autonomous thinkers and so 
command rather tlmn be commanded by language. 

As Critical Reader 

Critical readers of literature approach literature as an opportunity to live within anothers* 
world or experience, to consider someone else's view of human nature, relationships, and prob- 
lems. Critical readers familiarize themselves with different uses of language to enhance their 
understanding of and appreciation of literature. They choose to read literature because they rec- 
ognize its worth. They can intelligently discuss it with others, considering the interpretations of 
others as they support their own. 

Critical readers approach a piece of nonfictioa with a view to entering a silent dialogue with 
the author. They realize they must actively reconstruct the author's meaning. They read because 
there is much that they know they do not know, much to experience that they have not experi- 
enced. Thus. crlUcal readers do not simply pass their eyes over the words with the intention of 
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filling their memories. They question, they organize, they interpret, ihey synthesize, they dtgesl 
what they read. They question, not only what was said, but also what was implied or presup- 
posed. They organize the details, not only around key ideas in the work, but also around their 
own key ideas. They not only interpret, they recognize their interpretations as interpretation, and 
consider alternative interpretations. Recognizing their interpretations as such, they revise and 
refine their iiaerpretations. Thev do not simply accept or reject; ihey work to make ideas their 
ow*i. accepting what makes most sense, rejecting what is ill-thought-out. distorted, and false, fit- 
ting their new understanding into their existing frameworks of thought. 

As Critical Writer 

Command of reading and com' \and of writing go hand-in-hand. All of the understanding, atti- 
tudes, and skills we have Just explored have parallels in writing. When writing, critical writers 
recognize the challenge of putting their ideas and experiences into words. They recognize that 
inwardly many of our ideas are a jumble, some supporting and some contradicting other ideas, 
some vague, some clear, some true, some false, some expressing insights, some refiecting preju- 
dices . )d mindless conformity. Because critical writers recognl/e that they only partially under- 
stand and only partially command their own ideas and experiences, they recognize a double 
difficulty in making tliose ideas and experiences accessible to others. 

As readers they recognize they must actively reconstruct an author's meaning; as writers they 
recognize the p rallel need to actively construct their own as well as the probable meanings of 
their readers. In short, critical writers engage in parallel taskjs in writing to the ones in reading. 
Both are challenging. Both organize, engage, and develop the mind. Both require the full and 
heightened involvement of critical and creative thought. 

As Critical Listener 

Thr most difficult condition in which to learn is in that of a listener. It is normal and natuT.tl 
for people to become passive when listening, to leave to the speaker the responsibility to express 
and clarify, to organize and exemplify, to develop and conclude. The art of becoming a critical lis- 
tener is therefore the hardest and the last art that students develop. Of course, most students 
never develop this art. Mosi students remain passive and impressionistic in their listening 
throughout their lives. 

Ye» *his need not be the case. If students can come to gra^p the nature of critical reading and 
writing, they can also grasp the nature of critical listening. Once again, each of tlie understand- 
ings, attitudes, and skills of reading and writing have parallels in listening, lliere is the same 
challenge to sort out. to analyze, to consider possible interpretations, the same need to ask ques- 
tions, to raise possible objections, to probe assumptions, to trace Implications. As listeners we 
mu.M follow the p^th of another person's thou^ ht. Listening is every bit as dialogical as reading 
and writing. Furthermore, we cannot go back over the A^ords of the speaker as we can in reading. 

What is more pur students face a special problem in listening to a teacher, for if they listen so 
as to take seriously what is being said, they may appear to their peers to be playing up to the 
teacher, or foolish, if they seem to say a wrong or dumb thing. Student peer groups expect stu- 
dents to listen with casual indifference, even with passive disdain. To expect students to become 
active classroom listener is. therefore, to expect them to rise above the domination of the peer 
group. This is very difllcult for most students. 
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The ideal English student, as you can see, is quite like the ideal learner in other areas of learn- 
ing, in that critical reading, writing, and listening are required in virtually all subject areas. Yet 
the language arts are more central to education than perhaps any other area. Without command 
of one*s native language, no significant learning can take place. Even other domains of learning 
must utilize this command. The ideal English student should therefore come close to being the 
ideal learner, and while helping our students to gain command of reading, writing, and listening 
we should see ourselves as laying the foundation for all thought and learning. 



Ideal Instruction 

Considering the id'^al reader, writer, aiid listener paves the way for a brief overview of ideal 
instruction. In each case, w should utilize our understanding of the ideal as a model to move 
toward, as an organizer for our avior, not as an empty or unrealistic dream. Reading, writing, 
and listening ^% critical thinking activities, help to organize and develop learning. Each is based 
on a recognl' *n that if we actively probe and analyze, dialogue and digest, question and synthe- 
size, we will begin to grasp and follow alternative schemes of meaning and belief. The world of 
Charles Dickens is not the same world as that of George Eliot, nor are either the same world as 
that of Hemingway or Faulkner. Similarly, each of us lives in a somewhat different world. Each of 
us has somewhat different ideas, goals, values, and experiences. E^ach of us constructs somewhat 
different meanings to live by. In idecl instruction, we want students to discover and understand 
different worlds so that they can better understand and develop their own. We want them to strug- 
gle to understand the meanings of others so they can better understand their own meanings. 

Unfortunately, most texts do not have a unified approach to this goal. They are often a patch- 
work, as if constructed by a checklist mentality, as if each act of learning were independent of 
the one that precedes or follows it. Texts typically lack a global concept of literature, language, 
reading, writing, and listening. Even grammar is treated as a separate, unconnected set of rules 
and regulations. 

This is not wh??t we want, and this is not how we should design our instruction. Ramer, we 
should look for oppoiiuaitics to tie dimensions of language arts instruction together. There is no 
reason for treating any dimension of language arts Instruction as unconnected to tlie rest. Thus 
far. we have talked about reading, writing, listening, and literature as ways of coming to terms 
with the constructing and organizing of meanings. We can now use this central concept to show 
how one can tie ^Jrammar to the rest of language arts Instruction, for clearly grammar itself can 
be understood as an organized system for expressing meanings. Each "subject" of each sentence, 
after all. represents a focus for the expression of meaning, something that we are thinking or 
talking about. Each "predicate" represents what is said about, the meaning we are attributing to, 
the subject. All adjectives and adverbs are ways of qualifying or rendering more precise the 
meanings we express in subjects and predicates. By the same token, each sentence we write has 
some sort of meaningful relationship to the sentences that precede and follow It. The same prin- 
ciple holds for the paragraphs we write. In each paragraph, there must be some unifying thing 
that we are talking about and something that we are saying about It. 

To put this another way, at each level of language arts instruction, we should aim at helping 
the student gain insight Into the Idea that there Is a "logic" to the language arts. This Is a key 
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Insight that builds upon the idea of constructing and organizing meanings; it makes even more 
clear how we can tie all of the language arts together. It reminds us that there are established 
uses for all facets and dimensions of language, and that the reasons behind these uses can be 
made intelligible. Basic grammar has a logic to it, and that logic can be understood. Individual 
words and phrases also have a logic to them, and, therefore, they too can be understood. When 
we look Into language use with a sense tha* there is intelligible structure to be understood, our 
efforts are rewarded. Unfortunately, we face a special obstacle in accomplishing this purpose. 

Typically, students treat the meanings of words as -subjective** and "mysterious.** I have my 
meanings of words, and you have your meanings of them. On this view, problems of meaning are 
settled by asking people for their personal definitions. What do you mean by 'love,' 'hate,' 'democ- 
racy,' 'filendship,* etc.? Each of us is then expected to come forward with a personal definition. 
My definition of love is this.... My definition of friendship is that.... 

If we are to persuade students that it is possible to use words precisely, we must demonstrate 
to them that all of the words in the language have established uses with established implications 
that they must learn to respect. For example, consider the words 'rise,' 'arise,' 'spring,' 'originate,* 
'derive,' 'flow,' 'issue,' 'emanate,' and 'stem.' They cannot be used in any way one pleases, with a 
merely personal definition in mind. Each of them has different implications in use: 

*Rlse' and 'arise' both imply a coming into being, action, notice, etc., but 'rise' carries 
an added implication of ascent (empires rise and fall) and 'arise' is often used to indicate 
causal relationship (accidents arise from carelessness); 'spring' implies sudden emer- 
gence (weeds sprang up in the garden); 'originate' is used in indicating a definite source, 
beginning, or prime cause (psychoanalyses originated wltli Freud); 'derive' Implies a pro- 
ceeding or developing from something else that is the source (this word derives from the 
Latin) 'flow' suggests a streaming from a source like water ("Praise God, from whom all 
blessings Jlow"): 'issue' suggests emergence through an outlet (not a word issued from 
his lips); 'emanate' implies the flowing forth from a source of something that is non- 
material or intangible (rays of light emanatir^ from the sun): 'stem' implies outgrowth as 
from a root or a n ain sta^k (modern detective fiction stems from Poe). 

Or consider the words 'contract,' 'shrink,' 'condense,' 'compress,' and 'deflate.' Each of them, too, 
has definite implications in use: 

'Contract' implies a drawing together of surface or parts and a resultant ^crease in 
size, bulk, or extent; to 'shrink' is to contract so as to be short of the nc-mal or required 
length, amount, extent, etc. (those shirts have shrunki\ 'condense' suggests redtxtion of 
something into a more compact or more dense form witliout loss of essential rontent 
{condensed milk); to 'compress is to press or squeeze into a more compact, orderly form 
(a lifetime's work compressed into one volume); 'deflate' implies a reduction in size or 
bulk by the removal of air, gas, or in extended use, anything insubstantial (to dejlate a 
balloon, one's ego, etc.) 

There is a parallel insight necessary for understanding how to arrange sentences in logical 
relationships to each other. Our language provides a wide variety of adverbial phrases that can 
make connecting our sentences together easier. Here, as above, students need to learn and 
resp)ect this established logic: 
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Connectives 

besides 
what's more 
furthermore 
in addition 



Group I 

How they are used Examples 

To add another Two postal cards are often more effective than 

thought. one letter. Besides, they are cheapen 



for example 
for instance 
in other words 



To add an illustra- 
tion or explanation. 



There is no such thing as an "unlucl^ number.' 
In other words, this idea is pure superstition. 



Group II 



in fact 

as a matter of fact 

therefore 

consequently 

accordingly 



To connect an idea 
with another one. 

To connect an idea 
with another one 
that follows from it. 



Last week I was ill. in facU I had to stay in bed 
until Monday. 

The President vetoed the bill. Consequently, it 
never became a law. 



of course 
to be sure 
though 



To grant an excep- 
tion or limitation. 



Group III 



He said he would study all day. I doubt it. 
though. 



still 

however 

on the other hand 

nevertheless 

rather 



To connect two 
contrasting Heas. 



I like painting; however, I can't understand mod- 
ern art. 



first 

next 

llnalfy 

meanwhile 

later 

afterwards 

nearby 

eventually 

above 

beyond 

in front 



To arrange ideas in 
order, time, or 
space. 



Group IV 

First, drink some fruit juice. Next, have a bowl of 
soup. Then eat the meat. Finally, have some pie 
and coffee. 



in short 
in brief 
to sum up 
in summary 
in conclusion 



To sum up several 
ideas. 



Scientists say that we should eat food that has 
all the proteins, fats, and vitamins we need. In 
short, tliey recommend a balanced diet. 
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Common Problems With Texts 

A critical thinking approach to language arts instruction, with its emphasis on helping stu- 
dents understand the logic of what tliey study, can provide a strong unifying force in all of the 
basic dimensions of the language arts curriculum: reading, writing, language, grammar, and 
appreciation of literature. Unfortunately, it is rare to find this unifying stress in most language 
arts textbooks. As a result, the emphases in reading, writing, language, grammar, and literature 
do not "add-up" in the minds of students. They don't recognize common denominators between 
reading and writing. They don't grasp how words in language have established uses and so can 
be used precisely or imprecisely, clearly or vaguely. Their lack of understanding of the logic of 
language in turn undermines their clarity of thought when reading and writing. 

By the same token, grammar seems to students to be nothing more than an arbitraiy set of 
rules. Typically, texts take a didactic approach. They introduce principles or concepts, then pro- 
vide drills. Specific skills are often torn from their proper contexts and praciiced merely for the 
sake of practice. Vet. without context, skiUs have little or no meaning. An occasional simple reit- 
eration of basic purposes or ideas is insufficient. Students need to s*"e lor themselves when, how, 
and v/hy each skill is used specifically as it is. 

Texts rarely eveii mention that most crucial distinction: well vs. poorly written. Students 
rarely, if ever, evaluate what they read. Students do not explore their standards for evaluating 
written material, or distinguish for themselves when a written work is clear or unclear, engaging 
or dull, profound or superficial, realistic or unrealistic, and so on. 

Texts occasionally have a short lesson or activity on describing plot, identifying theme, and 
finding the main point. But students are rarely, if ever, called upon to describe the plots of selec- 
tions, for example. Yet these basic concepts are worthy of frequent discussion. 

Unfortunately, texts seldom have students examine work for themselves, discovering strengths 
and Haws, distinguishing main points from details, exploring the use of various techniques, for- 
mulating their conceptions of theses, plots, and themes. Texts occasionally have lessons on 
"identifying the main point" or on "plot." These ideas are not taught often nor integrated into 
reading lessons. 

Some questions to raise about the logic of language and grammar 

Keeping in mind the idea tliat language and grammar are, on the whole, logical, we should ask 
questions that help students discover this. 

"What Is a sentence? How is it different from a group of words? What is a paragraph? How is it 
different from a group of sentences? What are words for? What do they do? How? How are words 
alike? Different? How many - what different - kinds of words are there? How is each used? Why 
are some ways of using a word right and others wrong? What different kinds of sentences are 
there? When and how should each be used? Why follow the rules of grammar? How does punctu- 
ation help the reader? How does knowing about grammar help me write? Read? Wlien do I need 
to know this? How should I use this? How does knowing this help me as a writer? A reader? Why 
and how do different types of writing differ? What do they have in common?" 
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Some questions to raise about the logic of literature 

Stories have their own logic. Events don't Just happen. TTiey make sense within the meanings 
and thinking of their authors. When we ask a question, there should be method to it. The ques- 
tions should lead students to discover how to come to terms with the logic of the story. In every 
case, we should have students support their answers by reference to passages in the story. It Is 
not their particular answers that are of greatest importance, but rather how they support their 
answers with reasons and references to the story. 

What happened? Why? What is the author trying to convey? Why is this Important? What is the 
main character like? How do you know? What parts of the book gave you that idea? What has 
shaped the main character? How has this person shaped others? Why do the characters experi- 
ence their worlds as they do? How do those experiences relate to my experience or to those of peo- 
ple around me? How realistic are the characters? How consistent? If they aren't (realistic, 
consistent) why not? Is It a flaw in the work, or does it serve some purpose? What conflicts occur 
in the story? What Is the nature of this conflict? What is its deeper meaning? What relationship 
does it have to my life? What meaning does that conflict have for the character? For me? Tliough 
the world, society, lifestyle or characters are obviously different than what I know, what does this 
work tell me about my world, society, life, character and the characters of those around me? What 
needs, desires, and Ideas govern these characters? Can I Identify with them? Should I? How does 
the view presented In this work relate to my view? To what extent do I accept the conception of 
humanity and society present or tapllclt In this work? To what extent or In what way Is It mislead- 
ing? How does it relate to conceptions IVe found in other works? How good is this work? 

Some questions to raise about the logic of persuasive writing 

Persuasive writing has a straightforward logic. In It, an author attempts to describe some 
dimension of real life and hopes to persuade us to take It seriously. We, as readers, need to grasp 
what Is being said and judge whether It does make sense. 

What parts of this work do I seem to understand? What parts don't I understand? What, exact- 
ly, is the author trying to say? Why? How does the author support what he Is saying with rea- 
sons, evidence, or experiences? What examples can I think of to further Illuminate these Ideas? 
What co^'nter -examples can be cited? What might the author say about iny counter-examples? 
What are the basic parts of this work? How are the pieces organized? Which claims or ideas sup- 
port which other claims or ideas? What beliefs does this claim presuppose? What does it imply? 
What are the consequences of believing or doing as the author says? What kind of writing is this? 
How has the writer attempted to achieve his purpose? Given that this is what I think he means, 
how does this claim flt In? Could he mean this Instead? Which of these Interpretations makes 
more sense? How does he know what he claims to know? Have I good reason to accept his 
claims? Doubt them? How could I check, or better evaluate what he says? How are such ques- 
tions settled, or such claims evaluated? What deeper meaning does this work have? What criti- 
cisms can I make? What has he left out? Distorted? How does he address his opponents? Has he 
been fair to his opponents? Does his evidence support exactly tne conclusions he draws? If not, 
am I sure I understand his conclusions and his evidence? Where did he get his evidence? How 
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should I evaluate it? What has he left unexplained? What would he say about it? Of all the ideas 
or concepts, which does he take to be the most fundamental or basic? How does he use these 
concepts? To what other concepts are they related? How does his use of concepts relate to mine 
and to that of others? Should he have used other concepts instead? How can I reconcile what he 
has said with what others have said? 

Some questions to ask while writing 

Writing has a logic. Good substance poorly arranged loses most of its value. Whatever the prin- 
ciple of order chosen, thought must progress from somewhere to somewhere else. It must follow 
a definite direction, not ramble aimlessly. In the entire piece, as well as in in section and para- 
graph, ideally, each sentence should have a place of its own, and a place so plainly its own that it 
could not be shifted to another place without losing coherence. Remember, disorderly thinking 
produces disorderly writing, and, conversely, orderly thinking produces orderly writing: 

What do I want to communicate? Why? What am I talking about? What do I want to say about 
it? What else do I want to say about it, and why? What else do I know or think about this? How is 
what I am saying like and unlike what others have said? What am I sure of? What questions do I 
have? What must I qualify? How can I divide my ideas into intelligible pa,-ts? What are the rela- 
tionships between the parts? How can I show those relationships? How dees this detail fit in? 
How does that claim illuminate my main point? What form of expression best gets this idea 
across? Would the reader accept this? What questions would the reader have? How can I answer 
those questions? If I word it this way, would the reader understand it the way I intended? How 
can I clarify my meaning? How could someone judge this idea or claim? How can it be support- 
ed? How would others refute it? Which of those criticisms should I take into account? How can I 
reconcile the criticisms with my ideas? How should I change what IVe said? Will the support 
seem to the reader to justify the conclusion? Should I change the conclusion, or beef up the sup- 
port? What counter-examples or problems would occur to the reader here? What do I want to say 
about them? How am I interpreting my sources? How would someone else interpret them? How 
can I adjust or support my interpretation?What implications do I want the reader to draw? How 
can I help the reader see that I mean this and not that? Which of all of the things Tm saying is 
the most important? How will the reader know which is most important? Why is this detail 
important? Have I assumed tlv reader knows something he may not know? 

Conclusion 

As a teacher of the language arts, it is essential that you develop for yourself a clear sense of 
the logic of language and of the unity of the language arts. If you model the insight that every 
dimene'jn of language and literature makes sense, can be figured out, can bt brought under our 
command, can be made useful to us, your students will be much more apt to make this same 
discovery for themselves. Remember that students are not used to unifying what they are study- 
ing. They are, rather, used to fragmented learning. They are used to forgetting, for everything to 
begin anew, for everything to be self-contained. 

Furthermore, they arc not used to clear and precise language usage. They are usually satisfied 
with any words that occur to them to say or write. They are unfamiliar with good writing. 
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Disciplined thinking is something foreign lo their life and being. ITierefore. donl expect the shiR 
from a didacUc approach fThe teacher tells us and we repeat u back") to a critical one ("We fig- 
ure it out for ourselves and integrate it into our own thinking") to occur quickly and painlessly. 
Expect a slow transiUon. Expect the students to experience many frustrations along the way. 
Expect progress to come by degrees over an extended period of time. Commit yourself to the long 
view, to what Matthew Arnold called "the extreme slowness of things/ and you will have the atti- 
tude necessary for success. Teaching in a critical manner with a critical spirit is a global trans- 
formation. Global transformaUons 'ake a long time to achieve, but tlieir effect is then oRen 
permanent. And that is what we want — students who learn to use language clearly and precise- 
ly for the rest of their lives, students who listen and read critically for the rest of their lives, stu- 
dents who become critical and creative persons for the rest of their lives. 



In teaching for critical thinking in the strong I 

sense, we are committed to teaching in such a | 

way that children learn as soon and as completely | 

as possible how to become responsible for their ^ 

own thinking. ^ 
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Literature Logs 

Objectives of the Reirodelled Plan 

The students wlU: 

• explore implications of actions, events, or situations in literature 

• compare perspectives or belief systems described in literature 

• compare text with other readings 

• think independently by analyzing text structures 

Standard Approach 

Literature logs are informal pieces of writing in which students explore their 
own experlencefi. ideas and feelings as related to. or stimulated by literature. 
Hie following are sample questions: 

1. UHiich chajracter would you choose to be? Support with specific examples. 

2. Which characters change during the reading? In what ways? What caused 
the change? 

3. What is the message or philosophy in the reading? Is there a clear-cut 
moral issue or dilemma? 

4. In what ways was the reading similar to or different from other reading you 
have done? 

5. Was there anything in the reading that you wished might happen to you? 
Support with e>amples. 

6. What events seemed strange or interesting? 

7. Comment on the author's purpose. 

8. Comment on the author's style. 



Critique 

Literature logs provide a generous supply of questions to which students may respond in writ- 
ing as they read a piece of literature. The original handout from which these questions were taken 
had 29 different prompts. In and of themselves they are a good way of moving away from recall 
type assignments. There is. however, room for improvement. The prompts need to be more chal- 
lenging and less general in scope. Students, especially in middle grades, are quite literal in their 
responses. If you ask. "Was there one word in the reading that was particulaily meaningful?", the 
student may simply answer. *yes* or *no* and go on to the next question. In some ways we have to 
take students by the hand and lead them down a more complicated thinking path. It is not 
enough to ask students what changed during the reading or even what caused the change if one 
does not ask students to nouce the implications of the change as well. In the case of a personal ref- 
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erence. "Was there anything in the reading that you wished might happen to you?", we must ask 
them to go beyond the wish aind ask them to predict the outcome of such a supposition. Teachers 
must always ask themsehres if there isn't a more challenging way to present a prompt. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-35 exploring implications amd consequences 

S-25 reasoning dialogicaliy: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

SH thinking independently 

S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing text 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

Remodelled Lesson Plan^ , 

The revised questions have been written to present a literature log which 
requires more than a superficial response from students. If you have a literature 
log, you could to rephrase questions to utilize maximum crlUcal skills. We have 
tried to keep the questions relatively short so that students may be able to refer 
to the log questions easify as they read through the assigned literature. 

1 . Choose a character you would like to exchange places with. If the exchange 
took place, what would you do differently in the stoiy? Why? S-20 

2. In what ways do characters or situations change during the reading? Why? 
What are the implications of those changes for the other characters? S-35 

3. What are the belief systems of the characters presented? What can you 
learn from the way these people act and think? How do the belief systems com- 
pare to each other? To your own? S-25 

4. Choose another piece of writing and analyze three ways these pieces are 
most alike. Then analyze three ways they are most different. S-I 

5. Choose an action or event in the reading and assume that it happened to 
you. What implications would this have? Examine this from several different 
perspectives, (your friends*, parents', teachers*, etc.) S-35 

6. Examine an event in the reading that differed from anything you would 
have expected. Explain why it surprised you. Is it plausible and realistic? Why or 
why not? S-21 Would you change the event if you could? How? 

7. What inferences can you make about the author of this reading? Why? Can 
you think of other authors who may hove similar traits? S-32 Compare the 
author to an adult yoii know. 

8. Analyze the stmcture of the text. List three characteristics of style that 
appear consistently throughout the reading. Which is a style you would like to 
master? Write a few sentences in this style. S-IPeriiaps. instead of overwhelming 
students with the choice of 29 prompts, the teacher could present a few at a 
time. Sometimes students will choose the easy way out even when they are intel- 
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lectualfy capable of handing much more, so ask students to respond to all your ques- 
tions instead of giving them too wide a choice. 

Literature logs which ask students to think critically will produce more interesting 
responses to read and share. 



School time is too precious to spend my sizeable 
portion of it on random facts. The world, after all, 
isfilted witfiaii infinite ^u^Aber of facts. No one 
can team more than an infinitesimal portion of 
thetn: tHoitgh we ne^d facts md information, 
there ii^ no reason why we cannot gain facts as 
part of the process of teaming how to think 
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Advertising 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students wlU: 

• practice listening critically by analyzing and evaluating T.V. commercials 

• exercise falrmindedness by considering advertisements from a variety of persf>ectives 

• analyze and evaluate the arguments given in ads 

• practice using critical vocabulary to analyze and evaluate ads 

• clarify key words 

• distinguish relevant from irrelevant facts in ads 

• examine assumptions in ads 

• develop insight into egocentricity by exploring the ways in which ads appeal to uncon- 
scious desires 

Standard Approach — 

Very few texts actually address the issue of advertising. Those that do, touch 
upon indicators to watch for which signal the use of some sort of reasoning 
such indicators z-^ "if.. .then," "because," "since," "either.. .or," "therefore." 
Students are to decide if the reasoning presented is logical or illogical. A com- 
mon assignment is to have the students write thr*'^ own advertisements. 



Critique 

We chos^ this lesson for its subject: advertising. Ads are a natural tie-in to critical thinking, 
since many are designed to persuade the audience that it needs or wants a product. Ads provide 
innumerable clear-cut examples of irrelevance, distortion, suppressed evidence, and vague uses 
of language. Analysis of ads can teach students critical thinking micro-skills and show their use 
In context. Practice analyzing and evaluating ads can help students develop critical listening 
skills. The standard approach, however, is not done in a way which best achieves tliese results. 

Such lessons often focus more on writing ads than critiquing them. They tend to treat neutral 
and advertising language as basically equivalent in meaning, though different in effect, rather 
than pointing out how differences in effect arise from differences in meaning. They downplay the 
emptiness, irrelevance, repetition, questionable claims, and dis^Drtion of language in most ads. 
Hieir examples bear little resemblance to real ads. Furthermore, few of the examples given in 
texts are aimed at students, thus minimizing the immediate usefulness of any insights students 
may gain. 

Since most students are exposed to more television commercials than other ads, we recom- 
mend that students discuss real commercials aimed at them. We also provide suggestions for 
using ads to practice use of critical vocabulary and to discuss the visual and audio aspects of 
commercials. 
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Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 
8-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-JS analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-J4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-IG evaluating the ci edibility of sources of information 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-3J distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-2 developing insight into egocentrlcity or sociocentrlcity 

noting significant similarities and differences 
3-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-35 exploring Implications and consequences 
S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s.22 - 

Due to the number of ads to which students are exposed, and their degree of 
influence, we recommend that the class sp^nd as much time as possible on the 
subject. As students learn to approach ads thoughtfully and analytically, and 
practice applying critical insight to their lives, they develop confidence in their 
reasoning powers. S-9 

To focus on ads and language, begin by having students give complete 
descriptions of what is said in a variety of television commercials. Put the quotes 
on the board. For each commercial the class can discuss the following ques- 
tions: What ideas does U give you about the product (or service) and owning or 
using it? Does it give reasons for buying the product? If so. what reasons? Are 
they good reasons? S-JS What are the key words? Do they have a clear mean- 
ing? What? S-J4 What other words could have been chosen? Who made this ad? 
Why? Do they have reason to distort evidence about the worth of the product? 

How might someone who wasn*t trying to seU the product describe it? How 
might a competitor describe it? S-3 What would you need to know in order to 
make a wise decision about whether to buy it? Does the commercial adc^ress 
these points? S-3J Why or why not? Has anyone here had experience with the 
product? What? 

When the commercials have been discussed, have students group them by the 
nature of the ads (repetition, positive but empty language, etc.) or of the appeals 
made (to the desires to have fun. be popular, seem older, etc.) Have students fill 
out the groups by naming similar commercials not previously discussed. 
Students could discuss why these appeals are made. S-2 

The class could also compare different ads for tlie same product, aimed at 
different audiences (e.g.. fast food ads aimed at children, and at adults). S-29 
The class could compare ads for different brands of the same or similar prod- 
ucts: compare ads to what can be read on ingredients labels: or design and 
conduct blind taste tests. S-J8The teacher interested in developing students* 
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critical vocabula** - can have students practice while critiquing ads. Use ques- 
tions like the following: What does the ad imply? S-35 Does the ad make, or lead 
the audience to make, any assumptions? Are the assumptions true, question- 
able, or false? S-30 Does the ad contain an argument? If so. what is the conclu- 
sion? Is the conclusion stated or implied? Does the ad misuse any concepts or 
ideas? To Judge the product, what facts are relevant? Are the relevant facts pre- 
sented? S-3i Does it make any irrelevant claims? S-28 

To gain further insight into listening critically, the class could also discuss 
aspects of the ads other than use of language. What does the ad show? What 
effect Is it designed to achieve? How? Why? What is the music like? Why is it 
used? Do the actors and announcers use tone of voice to persuade? Facial 
expression? How^ Are these things relevant to Judging or understanding the 
product? S-22 

The teacher may also have the class critique ads for any stereotyping (e.g.. sex- 
ual stereotyping). The class could hjrpothesize about why ad campaigns and spe- 
ciHc techniques work as well as they do. given their lack of reasonableness. S-2 

For further practice, if a VCR is available, watch and d'scuss taped commer- 
cials. Studen'^ could Jot notes on critical points, and share their insights. 



i The analytical vocabulary in the English Ian- | 

guage, with such terms as 'assume/ ' infer/ ^con-^ | 

elude/ 'criteria/ ^point of view/ 'relevance/ i 

Hntefpretation/ 'issue/ 'contradiction/ 'credibiU | 
ity/ 'evidence/ 'distinguish/ enables us to think 
more precisely about our thinking. 
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Writing, Respoii^je, and Revision 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• develop criteria for evaluating writing 

• respond to one another's writing, suggesting improvements 

• write and revise essays, thus developing intellectual perseverance 



Standard Approach. 



students write a reflective essay about their first writing experience in 
school. Hiey have the class period to complete the writing and then turn it 
into the instructor for comments and correction. 



Critique 

This lesson was chosen because it best exemplifies how most writing in language arts classes is 
approached. The student is usually given a limited amount of time to produce a piece of writing 
and has only one evaluator for first draft writing, the instructor Students need practice in gener- 
ating evaluative standards and in giving their own critical commentary. Furthermore, all too often 
the grade the student is given is based on only one draft of writing, which is hardly representative 
of what the student may be capable of producing. Tlie standard aporoach often does not allow stu- 
dents the all-important opportunity to revise. Such techniques in the teaching of writing may 
actually hinder the student's ability to produce a thoughUul piece, rather than help it. 

Response to writing from others, especially peers, is imoortant for students to develop a sense 
of a reading audience. It also ex" >s*^s their writing to more peo^iC than just the teacher. Tlavirig 
others look at their work gives students a feeling of purpose and integrity; they realize that they 
^vrite to communicate, not merely to get a grade or the teacher's approval. Evaluating student 
writing improves students' sense of judgment, and provides "before" and "after" examples of writ- 
ing which have been improved through ,/ision. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-1 thinking independently 

S-29 noting significant similaritier. and differences 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-2J critical reading: clarifying or critiquing text 

S-8 developing intellectual perse\'erance 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-is 

Writing resoonse groups in a classroom is one way to approach first- or 
rough-draft writing which allows students to rethink and revise their writing to a 
second or third draft before the instructor ever sees it. Professional writers don't 
turn rough drafts in for publication. We should allow our students the same 
revision opportunities so students can discover the worth of revision. There are 
many ways to respond to someone's writing. Response can be written or oral or 
both. Groupings can be in pairs or in small groups. 

Groundwork for this lesson could be laid by having students evaluate read- 
ings from previous lessons and generalize from their evaluations. S-1 Any such 
discussions could be mentioned now. Other activities can help lay the Ibunda- 
tion for improving students' writing skiK > and insight into good writing. 

• Have students take a sentence, and reword, re-order, paraphrase, a/'i oth- 
erwise rewrite it. Then groups of students can share and evaluate their revi- 
sions, share the best few with the rest of the class, and explain why their 
choices of sentences were superior. 

• Give students a problematic sentence to improve. Have groups of students 
share evaluate, and explain how their best sentences improve on the original. 
Have groups share tlieir improved sentences and explanations with the rest of 
the class. 

• Have a small response group critique writing in front of the whole class. This 
way the class sees a model for the entire evaluation process. At the end of the cri- 
tique, the class can be invited to make comments about the process of evaluation. 

Students should discuss how to evaluate writing, and compare good and poor 
writing. Ask them to mention examples of material they have read and generalize 
from ihem. Have students cite examples tc Jarify general points. For example, if 
a student says that writing should be interesting, not boring, I.ave the stiident 
give examples of each and explain how they illustrate the point. The ti^acher can 
wri*e contributions on the board. Next, the teacher should ask what defines a 
weak piece of writing contrasting that to what defines a strong piece of writing. 
All responses can be recorded for reference.. S-1 5 

The class is now ready to e\ aluate specific pieces of work. The teacher puts 
several pieces of writing on the overhead projector and reads aloud as students 
read silently. (The teacher may first want to have one student explain what was 
read, and ask others, "Is that what it says?" Then have the group mention what 
needs to be done to make it clearer.) S-1 When finished, the instructor may ask, 
"What parts of the writing fall into the good and weak categories that we estab- 
lished at the start of the lesson? Wha^ makes one piece of writing stand out from 
the other? Why? S-29 How can author A improve thib scn'ence (or paragraph, or 
phrase)? How does author B keep your attention in this piece?" 
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This line of questioning allows the students to explore not only effective and 
dynamic prose according to their own guidelines, but also inadvertently becomes 
a grammar lesson. Continued modeling introduces new response approaches 
and reinforces those already in use. 

Have students write their papers and form groups to read and discuss them. 
Some questions which may be useful are: 

Which idea interests you the most in the essay? Why? 

Can you follow the writer's ideas clearly? Are related points made together, or 
separated? What should be moved and to where? 

Did the beginning of the essay capture you: attention? Why? 
How did you relate to the author's "Voice" in the writing? 
Did the author have a purpose? What was it? 

At what point, if any. did the author go off the topic? How could you bring the 
author back on focus? 

Are there contradictory or conflicting statements? S-34 If so. can they be rec- 
onciled? How? S-21 

All questions should be phrased to clarify and generate ideas, not to devalue 
the writing. Emphasize the need for constructive criticism and specific sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

Response groups can be used for as many drafts as the class and instructor 
deem appropriate. S-8 The questioning can be done orally (and it is particularly 
bv^neficial for the writers to read their work aloud) or separate question sheets 
can be made up ahead of time and responses to writing made on these, rather 
than on the actual piece of writing itself. 

If working with a composition text, students could clarify key claims (defini- 
tions, rules, criteria), evaluate examples given in the text, explore their own cri- 
teria, and compare them with those given in their texts. "How can you tell if your 
writing follows or violates this rule?" Each specific point made in the book 
should be connected with central concepts of good and poor writing. 

Later in the year, students can compare criteria for evaluating different kinds 
of writing, distinguishing universal from specific principles. 

Students may revise a paper they wrote months ago. S-8 
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Short Story Analysis 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• compare the short story to other genres thi ough writing and Socratic discussion 

• probe the motives for a character's actions 

• evaluate a story 

• discuss the efTect knowing the ending has on the experience of reading a story 

• explore consequences of adding another character or changing the setting 



Standard Approach — 

This lesson Is based on "Charles," a short story by Shirley Jackson, which Is 
frequently anthologized In literature texts at this level. The story concerns a boy 
named Laurie, who starts kindergarten and comes home each day to tell stories 
about a bad boy In class named Charles. The end of the story reveals that there 
is no child In tlie class named Charles, and Implies that Laurie was describing 
himself. Students respond to such questions as, '*Why did Laurie make up the 
stories about Charles?" 



Critique 

Short stories are commonly studied In grades 6-9, but In-depth analysis Is rare. A format used 
in many classrooms Involves reading the story, discussing the story, answering factual questions, 
learning new vocabulary and p<*rhaf»o wxitlng about some aspect of the story. This method Is 
tedious for both the teacher and the students. Students know what to expect when the lesson 
begins, realize that not much is expected of them intellectually and become bored or lose Inter- 
est. New texts do include questions beyond the factual and comprehension level, but teachers 
who embrace the principles of critical thinking can even go beyond this and use the short story 
form to clarify stadents' thinking and challenge them academically. 

By the time students reach this level, they no doubt have been exposed to the short story form 
many times and often vAh the eleir.ents of the short story such as setting, character, plot, point 
of view, and theme. If these elements are presented as definitions, separate from the genre Itself, 
they not only lose meaning, but give students the mistaken Idea that literature invoh^es formulas. 
As with any specialized terminology, we use these terms to discuss the subject (fiction) clearly 
and Insightfully, Ihe usual lackluster approach places students in a passive role and preempts 
discovery which involves real learning. 

Standard lessons often miss the point of stories, and Include little discussion of the 
themes or significant Issues raised In them. 
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Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-l thinking independently 

3-29 noting signiflcant similarities and differences 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-2I critical reading: clarifying or critiquing text 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-ll comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The short story form 8-29 

Teachers who teach literature critically will invite students to generate the def- 
inition and elements of the short story. S-I Open a unit on the short story by 
having the students work in pairs and respond to questions like the following in 
writing: 

List some characteristics of short stories besides their length. 
Compare short stories to novels. Do not consider the facts of specific plots. 
List differences and similarities in general 
Compare the short story form to poetry. 
Compare the short story form to plays. 

After students have completed their lists, regroup them into groups of 4-6 and 
have them compare notes. Ask them to combine their answers into a paragraph 
or more describing the form of the short story and using the ideas on their lists. 
Then ask a representative from each group to read their answers. At this point, 
the teacher can clarify any points the students may be confused about or 
rephrase some of their terms to fit tlie traditional elements. For example, if stu- 
dents say that stories must have people in them, then the teacher could remind 
them that some stories involve animals and that a general term for all of them is 
'characters.* 

"Charles" 

The next part of the lesson will involve the short story the teacher has chosen 
to study. The teacher should select stories carefuUy. since different stories pro- 
vide different opportunities for analysis. Teachers should clarify in their own 
minds what the possible themes of the story are. Even though I will be using 
"Charles" as an example, the method will work for any story. 

If the class needs help describing the plot, this could be done as a class facili- 
tated by the teacher, or h\ small gioups. Or. students who have that skill can 
model it (in pairs or small groups) for those who don't. Later, the other students 
can practice, guided by the first. S-I 

In order to practice discussing the entire story, students could rank incidents 
according to their importance. What was the outcome of each incident? Identify 
the emotional reactions of the characters Involved. S-35 
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To take advantage of the twist in this particular story, you might ask. "What 
did you think was goin^ on? What was Laurie*s attitude towards Charles? Now 
that you know the end. why do you think he had that attitude? Discuss the 
mother's reaction. 

-Why did Laurie do those things? Make up Charles? Do you think he believed 
in Charles? Evaluate Laurie. Evaluate this story. Is it readable, interesting? 
Would you recommend it? Why or why not? Was it realistic, or did the characters 
seem phony?" 

Another activity that could be done after reading the story involves having stu- 
dents think about the concept of truth or evading responsibility. Students could 
participate in a large group discussion which addresses the following questions: 

Do you always tell the truth? 

Under what conditions would you lie? Why did Laurie lie? 
In your opinion, is lying ever necessary? 

Do all people receive the same message from the same statements, i.e.. do 

some see lies where others see truth? Give examples. 
Can something be totally true or totally false? Give examples. S-24 
Stories with surprises can be fruitfully read a second time, and discussed with 

questions like the follov/ing: How is reading the story different this time, that is. 

now that you know the ending? How was the author able to keep the secret? 

Now that you know the ending, were there hints and clues that you missed 

before, that foreshadow the ending? Did you enjoy the story more the first or 

second time? 

Divide students into triads and ask them to synthesi2e their knowledge. Two 
ways to present this are: 

Change the setting of the story. Suppose, for example, the story was about a 
student's first day at high school. How does that change the story? S-II 

Suggest that two more characters be added. What characters would logically 
fit in such a story and how would they affect what happens? S-35 

As a writing excrdse for closure, students could be asked to think about the 
themes of the story and then write about a minor theme that has not been dis- 
cussed in class. Students would be expected to provide support from the text for 
their ideas. 
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Journals 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The teacher will: 

• revise Journal prompts to require critical thought 

• compose thought-provoklngjournal prompts 

• design writing assignments based on Journal entries 

Standard Approach 

Journal writing may be appioached in many ways. This lesson instructs stu- 
dents to make daily entries in a Journal based on prompts. Example of prompts 
are: 

If you were an animal, what kind would you be? 

List all the things that are bothering you at this moment. 

Vhat you wish . . . 

Keep track of your dreams and comment on them. 
I would like to change . . . 

Twenty such prompts were listed on a page. Journals may be evaluated by the 
teacher periodically or peer evaluated. 



Critique 

Personal Journal writing is a worthwhile activity. Students improve their writing skills and 
explore feelings and opinions. They feel freer, and therefore less blocked by excessive worry about 
mechanics and fulfilling the assignment. Most Journal prompts, however, are superficial and 
don't go far enough. They promote egocentric thinking and don't give students an opportunity to 
think about their present or future place in society. What could be a crlUcal examination of 
assumptions and values is reduced to a lesson in vagueness and sloppy opinions. 

This lesson will enable the teacher to change personal Journal writing to critical Journal writ- 
ing. This does not mean that we stop asking students to write about their feelings or experiences. 
They will still write about these things, but their expression will be clear and thoughtful. In fact, 
one of the most common refrains of writing teachers is that students do not write in depth. They 
shift from one topic to another without transitions: they rarely take the time to analyze anything. 
This "^vrite and flighf syndrome reflects students* thinking processes. 

In order to shift to critical Journal writing, teachers rewrite existing prompts to include spe- 
cific questions which will enable students to respond thoughtfully, or teachers write new Jour- 
nal prompts which explore concepts in a critical way. When rewriting a Journal prompt, it 
would be a good idea to adhere to the question form. Students respond more directly to this 
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than statement prompts such as: Write about the part your present family life plays in select- 
ing fixture goals. 

A journal entry, once written, need not be dropped. Hie teacher could combine the benefits of 
the freedom of a journal ana the thoughtfulness of formal writing by having students later take 
an entry, expand upon it, analyze it, etc., and turn it into finished formal essay. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I2 developing one*s perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-8 developing inteUectual perseverance 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-12 . 

Let us use the most blatantly simple of the original prompts as an example: 
*What you wish One can imagine the responses from this prompt: electronic 
equipment, clothes, cars, expensive houses, good grades, Mary/Mark's love, 
world peace and that my parents would not get a divorce or would get off my 
back. It would not be uncommon to find all these things in the same paragraph 
or the same sentence, with the student thinking that they have adequately com- 
pleted a journal entry for that day. A response such as this does little to improve 
the students* writing or thinking skills. 

To make this topic a critical journal entry, a teacher could ask the student to 
respond to this: 

What areas in people's lives are within their control? What areas in their lives 
are they powerless to control? How do decisions made when people are young 
affect their lives later on? S-35 When should you set future goals? What different 
types of goals do you have for yourself? Which are most important to you? How 
would you go about attaining them? Which depend on you alone, and which on 
others? How many of the goals that you se* are material goals? Do you think 
young people of other countries have different goals? How do they differ? Why 
do they differ? 

The above prompt is intentionally long, but will produce journal entries which 
are a significant improvement on the laundry wish list. 

Next, we will use the prompt List all the things that are bothering you at this 
moment as an example for remodelling: 

Dally life is full of stress but seems especially difficult when one is an adoles- 
cent. Why do some adolescents seem more emotionally distraught than pxiople 
who are younger or older? What are some examples of problems in your own life 
that you have had recently? How did you resolve them? Could they have been 
resolved in a different or better way? If so, how? S-19 
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Even such prompts as If you were an animal what would you be? could be 
improved. But prompts like this are limited and are better used at lower grade 
levels. If you do use these analogies, then a more critical approach would be: 

What arc your personal characteristics and how did you come to possess 
those characteristics? Which characteristics are positive and which are negative? 
If you chose to emphasize your positive characteristics and compare them to an 
animal, which animal would it be? If you chose to emphasize your negative char- 
acteristics, what animal would you compare yourself to? What are some other 
things, besides animals, you could comj>are yourself to? How would you Justify 
these comparisons? 3-29 

Prompts which deal with favorite heroes, movies, and music could be 
approached iii a similar manner. This will help students examine their assump- 
tions and produce more critical responses. **What, exactly do you admire about 
him or her? How did he or she acquire those traits? How do you know this per- 
son Is as you think? What do those who don't admire this person say? Why do 
th^ think so? How do they know? How could you find out which is right? Is 
there something about this person that you don't think you should emulate? 
What? Why?" S-20 

Any Journal prompt can be rewritten to reflect critical thinking concepts. 
Students should be given time to think about their responses before they begin 
to write. Beware of asking students to complete a critical response in the time it 
takes you to take attendance. Critical Journal entries could be spread out over a 
period of several days, if you use the daify Journal writing format. 

An alternative aBsignment would be to have students use their Journal entries 
as a basis for a more formal and finished essay. Students could expand on their 
ideas, organize their points, and rewrite rough spots. Students could discuss the 
ideas in small groups and then write essajrs. The teacher could give several 
prompts on related ideas, then have students put their ideas together as a 
longer, better developed essay. 



y'heri is ho^om remodel Many different 

ifnprofem^ possibte^ 
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Poetry Critically Examined 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• analyze familial relationships and distinguish between those and other relationships 

• clarify and discuss the meaning of Langstoh Hughes' "Mother to Son" 

• discuss significant questions regarding the rules of standard English 

• explore the use of metaphor in a poem 



Standard Approach 

The purpose of this lesson is to present a poem by Langston Hughes, ask sev- 
eral questions about it, and discuss the skills of recognizing metaphors and con- 
versation rhythms. The poem is reproduced below. 

Mother to Son 

Well son, I'll tell you: 

Life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 

It's had tacks in it, 

And splinters. 

And boards torn up 

And places with no carpet on the floor — 
Bare. 

But all the time I'se been a climbin* on, 

And reachin* landin's. 

And turnin* corners, 

And sometimes goin' in the dark 

Where there ain't been no light. 

So boy. don't you turn back. 

Don't you set down on the steps 

'Cause you finds it's kinder hard. 

Don't you fall now — 

For I'se still goin' honey, 

I'se still climbin'. 

And life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 



Critique 

Poetry provides unlimited opportunity to practice critical thinking in the language arts. Few 
poems directly state the message the poet is trying to convey, so it becomes necessary for the 
reader to practice inference. Since multiple interpretations are possible, each student can devel- 
op an interpretation and defend it. citing passages in the poem that support that interpretation. 
Students should be encouraged to be accurate and disciplined in their thinking, dispelling the 
notion that all interpretations are of equal worth, while at the same time feeling confident enough 
to propose their interpretations. 
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This lesson was chosen because it is lypital of the way that poetry is presented in literature 
textboolts. The poem is usually accompanied by a photograph and then students are asked sev- 
eral recall questions such as "What does the mother compare her life to?** and "What images does 
the mother use to describe her dijfkulties?" Such questions merely require students to either 
recall or skim the poem to retrieve the correct answer. The student is not asked to think about 
the reasons that the mother made such comparisons or why a particular hnage might be suitable 
to describe her life. It merely asks the student to repeat them. The lesson doesn't give students 
an opportunity to appreciate the evocative power of the extended metaphor or the simplicity of 
expression of the piece. One text asks, ''What advice does she give her son?" Again, all the stu- 
dent has to do is recopy the passage. 

Sometimes, the student is asked to distinguish between similes and metaphors (similes use 
the words 'like' and 'as': metaphors don't). Students do not discuss reasons for using figurative 
language, or choosing particular metaphors, but simply learn to distinguish between two forms 
of figurative language. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-l thinking independently 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-21 critical reading: clarifying and critiquing text 

S-35 exploring implicatioiis and consequences 

S-J7 questioning deeply, raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-ll comparing analogous situations: transferring ideas to new contexts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan , 

Even before students are asked to open their books, the teacher can provide an 
opportunity for making plausible inferences. Write the title of the poem on the 
board and ask: "What do you think such a poem might be about? S-J What are 
some common ways that mothers relate to sons, and sons to mothers? Are rela- 
tionships with fathers the same or different? Why or why not? What are some 
things that are common to parental relationships that are not common to other 
types of relationships such as friendships?" S-32 Even if the teacher does not 
have time for all these questions, it is important to let students know that a high- 
er level thinking is expected of them even before they are presented with ihe text. 

Next, read the poem aloud to the students. Then choose a student to read the 
poem a second time. 

> Have students tell what it's about, what the mother is trying to get across. 

"Why 'vas mother saying this? What do we know about hei? Who might want to 
sa. to their child? What would bring her to want to say this to her son? 
What r^\*gh{ the son ^'^ve been saying or acting like? How does she intend to 
affect her son? How might he react? What do the metaphors stand for? Compare 
the metaphors to what they stand for. (Easy life/crystal stair. Hard life/tacks. 
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bare, dark landings. Going on vs. settln' down, etc.) Discuss at length. Why did 
the poet choose these metaphors?" S-2I 

Ask students what they noticed about the grammar of the poem. They will rec- 
ognize that it Is non-standard. Students could discuss the grammar and dialect. 
Have students discuss the language and syntax of the poem. "What can we tell 
about this woman from the way she talks? Why did the author choose to write 
this way? How would It have been different If it had been standard English or 
sounded educated?* S-35 

Here is an excellent Ume to ask significant questions about linguistics: "What 
makes one kind of grammar or set of syntactical rules right and another wrong? 
How do people come to speak as they do?" If they say that they have been taught 
language in such a way. then ask l)ow the people who teach language decide what 
form is correct. At some point, the teacher sh-uld e:<.plain that the dominant cul- 
ture gets to decide correctness in language. Since they will ah^dy have noticed 
that the poem has a Black dialect, this becomes a segue back Into the text. S-J7 

Yoi might ask what is common to some of the adjectives or noun phrases 
used In the first seven lines (rough, hard, cold, bare). Now ask students to gener- 
alize about what relationship these types of words may have to a Black family's 
experience In Atrierica. The discussion generated by such a question may go any- 
where depending on the class, but the point is that this poem gives students the 
opportunity to conceptualize racial Issues. 

At this point, fhd teacher could return to the poet's Intent in the poem. "Why 
is the mother in the poem describing her life to her son and why is she using fig- 
uraUve language to do it? What are the implications of the mother's lifestyle? 
Does she assume her son will go through the same thing? Can you think of 
examples when life was diillcult for a person because they were of a different 
race than the predominant race?" S-2 

Have students evaluate the metaphor and the poem. S-2 J 

For closure, ask students to focus on the image of a crystal stair and to Invent 
another metaphor which is completely different but conveys the same meaning 
as the one the poet intended in the poem. S-J J 

• A writing exercise in which students are asked to relate a time when they 
were courageous, strong or proud would fit naturally here. 

• When teaching lessons on poetry, the teacher could ask students to make 
copies of popular song lyrics which the class can discuss and compare with 
other poetiy. 

• Students could clarify and evaluate subjects addressed in popular entertain- 
ment and the v?.lues particular songs, shows, and movies presuppose. S-J 7 
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Integrated Grammar 

Objectives of the RemodeUed Plan 

The students will: 

• explore their ideas about language through Socratic discussion 

• analyze a written passage and distinguish author's grammatical usage in terms of style 

• evaluate a written passage 

Standard Approach — . 

The traditional pattern is based upon a format which explains the lesson, 
gives examples, and then provides drills for students on such topics as the fol- 
lowing: parts of speech, verb tenses, active vs. passive verbs, dependent and 
independent clauses, punctuation. The simplicity or complexity of the lesson 
depends upon the grade level of the text. 



Critique 

Grammar was chosen as a iesson because it seems the least Ukely tc be included in a discus- 
sion on critical thinking. Indeed, the traditional method utilized in gr?jnmar texts does discour- 
age reasoning about grammar. 

The facts of English are presented in a raw fashion and the student simply is expected to 
accept them. Some f^rammar texts attempt to be innovative by making grammar "fun" — using 
graphics and clever sentences for examples, but the message is the same: Grammar is a subject 
that students must learn. Soon they get the message that it is boring and worse than that, diffi- 
cult and irrational. Students learn each distinction and skill in sucli away that they only "know** 
it when specifically asked to look for it in the directions. They do not learn the details in any use- 
ful context, whether reading or writing. Students need to use grammatical analysis in order to 
see its importance and meaning. 

Integrated Grammar is a method which was presented at a California Model Curriculum 
Conference. The premise is that if grammar is taught, it should be within the context of the liter- 
ature that is being taught. Grammar is not a genre and it is something that we would have no 
use for if we didn't have something to communicate. It makes sense then to have students learn 
about grammar from literature and other writings. Most teachers would prefer to teach some- 
thing else when given the choice. How then does a teacher who wishes to incorporate critical 
thinking into all areas of the curriculum teach grammar? 
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Strategies U^ed to Remodel 

S-J thinking Independently 

S-24 practicing Socratlc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-2J reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 



Remodelled Lesson Plaja s-i 



General Discussion of Language s-24 

Before teachers attempt an integrated grammar lesson, the class caii be divid- 
ed into groups of three or four and asked some critical questions about the 
structure of their language. Ask one or two questions at a lime, and ask one stu- 
dent In the group to volunteer to record the group's answers. 

What are some rules a person would ^.ave to know to speak English? 

How do humans acquire language? At what age? Explain exactly how it is 
done. Wliat do ycu remember about your own language acquisition? 

Are all people taught grammar and. if so, at what age do they learn it? If there 
are younger children at home, how are they learning (did they learn), and what 
mistakes did they make? Why did he say that? Why was it a mistake? 

Who determines what conect English will be? What implications does this 
have for society? 

What is the definition of syntax? (OK to use the dlctionaiy.j Does word order 
matter in English? (For example, does the sentence. "Help my dog eat," and the 
sentence, "Help eat my dog." mean the same thing?) If someone in your group 
speaks another language, find out if word order is important in the constrjctlon 
of their language. 

What are the implications for a person who can not speak at all? How do they 
communicate? How important is language of any kind to a person? 

What are some things you would like to know about language that you were 
never taught? 

By this time, you have Involved students in thinking deeply about the impor- 
tance of language. This process awakens Intellectual curiosity instead of deaden- 
ing it with grammar drills. The teacher may spend as much time as she likes 
exploring fundamental assumptions about language. 

You may want to assign a writing project in which one group writes a para- 
graph then changes the word order in each sentence. For example, ask each 
group to collaborate on a short paragraph about the way children learn lan- 
guage. A partial response might be: Children learn language at a very young 
age. Their parents are the main teachers, but sometimes children Just repeat 
things they hear. Then ask the group to mix up the syntax using the same words: 
Very young lariguage learn at a children age. Teachers sonn^times but main par- 
ents repeat Just the children are their things tlwy hear. 
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Groups exchange papers and try to decipher each other's paragraphs to make 
sense. Students could share their methods of approaching this problem. It soon 
dawns on students that language has a rigid structure and that although they 
may not be able to recite the rules governing syntax, they know tliem. Students 
that speak a non-standard variety of English could compare their syntax wltli 
standard English and generate rules for translating. 

Gr^.mmar in Literature S-21 

First, choose a short passage that is exceptionally descriptive, exciting or well 
written. Then ask students to write down the passage while you dictate it. This 
improves their listening anc note-taking skills. Students could later compare dif- 
ferent ways of using punctuation to write the passage. 

The following passage is from John Steinbeck's The Pearl 

The scorpion moved delicately down the rope toward the box. Under her 
breath Juana repeated an ancient magic to guard against such evil, and 
on top of that she muttered a Hail Mary between clenched teeth. But Kino 
was in motion. His body glided quietly across the room, noiselessly and 
smoothly. His hands were in front of him, palms down, and his eyes were 
on the scorpion. Beneath it in the hanging box Coyotito laughed and 
reached up his hand toward it. It sensed danger when Kino was almost 
within reach of it. It stopped and its tail rose up over its bar k in littJe jerks 
and the curve*' thorn on the tail's end glistened. 

because students have written the passage, they are more prepared for the 
analysis you will ask tliem to do. Place them in groups to work on the following 
questions: 

List some things that you notice about the writing style of this author. S-1 Go 
through the passage and write down some verbs that worked especially well. Go 
through the passage and write down some nouns \vith their adjectives that made 
the pa^'iage more vivid. How do the adverbs contribute to the passage? List some 
positive and negative criticism you have oi this author's writing style. S-21 

This lesson will have students thinking abouf the way the grammar works in 
the passage. Students will develop a sense of what is powerful in witing and be 
able to generalize rules that will improve their own work. .As a closing exercise, 
ask students to write a paragraph in which they imitate Steinbeck's style. They 
should be encouraged to invent their own fiction and not write a passage about a 
SCI ,rpion. lliese models of Steinbeck's style can be shared with the class and 
analyzed for points of comparison. 
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Thinking Skills and Testing 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The teacher vM: 

• recognize weak testing methods 

• identify student assumptions about subject mastery 

• develop new techniques for short quiz quesUons which require critical thinking 

• restructure test questions to allow students to take and defend positions on novels read 

• modify tests to include critical vocabulary 



Standard Approach- 

Testing methods in the middle grades may take a variety of forms: tme/false, 
objective, multiple choice, and essay. Most teachers agree that the essay form is 
best educatioi^ally. Close on the heels of this statement is the reality a workload 
of 150 students or more imposes. Teachers simply do not have the time to 
grade essay exams whenever they need an evaluation of a student's progress. 
Sometimes a teacher only wants to confirm that a student has done the read- 
ing. In these situations, the recall test is a common tool. In a five to ten ques- 
Uon quiz, the student will be asked to supply facts from the literature, often 
including such questions as: Where did Mercy leave her necklace in Chapter 
Six? What was Harold's adopted brother-in-law's step son's name? How much 
did Sabeila pay for her new condo? 

For a model, we have used tlie book, Tfxe Outsiders by S.E. Hinton, which ' 
frequently used in Junior high. 

For the first chapter, a test might include the following questions: 

• What were the two gangs called? (Greasers and Socs) 

• Vv7iat do you know about the gangs? How? 

• Who were Ponyboy's two brothers? (Soda and Darry) 

• Which group did Ponyboy belong to? (Greasers) 

• Where was Ponyboy coming from at the start of the chapter? (movies) 

• What did the Socs do to him on the way home? (cut his hair, assaulted him) 

• Who was described as the '^real character" of the Greaser gang? (Dr^y) 
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Critique 

Recall quizzes do test the reader's ability to regurgitate information from the reading. But they 
do something more insidious as well. They give the students two messages. First that the point 
of reading a novel, play, or short story is to memorize the facts presented therein. In this way, 
students are almost discouraged from ruminating on the ideas of the book. Instead they are 
using valuable reflection time to commit the nuts and bolts information to memory. The second 
questionable thing about recall exams is that they give students the notion that if they master 
the facts, they have mastered the book. Most teachers have experienced leading nothing but 
information recall in response to an essay question that specifically asked for synthesis, evalua- 
tion, or other higher level skills. At the very least, recall tests, if they must be given, should stick 
with the key facts, and events, and not ask for randomly selected details. 

Other modes of testing present problems as well. One may construct sophisticated true/ false 
statements, but the test has a 50% guess factor. Multiple choice questions also have the poten- 
tial for critical composition, but they take some time to compose and the potential for cheating is 
great if the test is reuse.:. They also limit the responses of the students, who may have some gen- 
uine insights to convey about the book. 



Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-20 evaluating actions or policies 

S-21 reading critically; clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-35 exploring implications or consequences 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying tlioughts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

For teachers interested in moving away from the recall test, we offer a varia- 
tion which gives students the opportunity to use their thinking skills. If you ask 
students to keep Uie responses brief, a few words or one sentence, grading will 
not be difficult. Below is a sample of questions and possible answers. 

• State two ways in which Ponyboy differs from his brother. Soda. (Pony reads 
and seems more interested in school: Pony's younger; Pony behaves like a broth- 
er, but Soda acts like a father.) S-29 

• What can you infer about the emotional state of Pony at the opening of the 
book. (Happy, reOective — thinking about his brothers: he*s a bit anxious about 
walking alone.) S-32 

• Both of the gangs introduced in Chapter One are guilty of oversimplification. 
Give examples from each gang. (Sees tliink all Greasers are dirty, rough, stupid. 
Greasers tliink all Socs are rich snobs, aren't cool, fight without justification.) S-30 
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• Speculate on the rsasons that these two groups exist (difference of social class; 
macho tendencies; makes them feel grown-up; makes them feel close). S-1 7 

• Characterize the relationship between Pony and Soda in three different ways 
(parental, siblings, adoring, blind, overprotective). S-32 

• Do you think the attitude toward women expressed by the Greasers is fair? 
Why/why not? ( No, they call their girls broads and admire the Sees' girls. IVs 
contradictory. No, they criticize them harshly. Yes, Greaser girls are just as mis- 
guided as the boys are.) S-20 

• What factors led to conflict? Who bears primary responsibility for this event 
and why? S-20 

This quiz requires students to use critical thinking skills to answer the ques- 
tions. If the teacher uses this type of quiz frequently, students will develop the 
habit of reading and reflecting on the concepts presented. 

If you wish, students may exchange papers and grade the quizzes. Various 
answers are volunteered by students. The teacher can then ask, "Does anyone 
have an answer that differs from those we have discussed?**. The teacher may 
ask for the reasoning behind the answer to determine if credit will be given. 
Discussion may result. The process of giving and grading a quiz such as this 
deepens understanding for the whole class. Quizes given later in the book can 
have students evaluate characterization for consistency or realism. 

Having students write a short description of the plot requires more than 
recall, since students have to select the most pertinent details to recall and 
desv ribe. Requiring students to describe plots of everything they read develops 
the concept of plot much better than the standard method of teaching the con- 
cept in a few lessons over the course of the year. 

Episode Analysis S-2J 

.\nother method of testing, which also could be used instead of the rote quiz 
is moving away from the question format altogether. At a Language Arts confer- 
ence. Dr. Robert Calfee of Stanford University presented some critical analysis 
methods from Project Read. One of these, termed "Episode Analysis** is a 
preprinted page which could be used as a testing device. It is set up like this: 
S-d5 



Problem 



Emotional Response 



Action 



Outcome 



The students are expected to fill in each category. If the outcome is as yet 
unknown, (hen instruct the student to predict the outcome. For example: 



Pony gets attacked 
by the Socs 



Scared 



Pony gets cut Resentment against 
(he Socs builds 
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The teacher may have students analyze more than one episode analysis. 
An alternative format might be: S-4 

Event/Sittiation Emotion Assumption 

If the students have had exposure to critical vocabulary, the teacher could 
compose a quiz which asks students to list some assumptions made by the char- 
acters. S-30 

Any improvement on the recall test v/ill produce a more stimulating and inter- 
esting test to grade. Because students are given the opportunity to think in ways 
which motivate them to be inventive, teachers may even gain insight into materi- 
al they have taught many times. 



I A teacher contmitted to teaching for critical | 

I thinking must think beyond subject matter teach- 4 

I ing to ends and objectives that transcend subject | 

I matter classification. To teach for critical think- % 

I ing is^ first of all, to create an environment that is ^ 

I conducive to critical thinking. H 
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Speeches: Clarifying ^Equality' 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• clarify the abstract concept: equality 

• engage In a Socratic discussion of the concept 

• discuss questions raised, and organize, compose, and give speeches 

• practice listening crlUcaliy by eA'aluaUng and discussing the speeches 

• compare the perspectives expressed in the speeches 

Standard Approach 

In teaching speech, the emphasis is generally on mechanics and the atUtudes 
necessaiy for successful delivery. As an introducUon, students discuss the fears 
associated with giving a speech. The teacher asks questions like, "What don't 
you like about speaking in front of a group? What do you like ? Do you look for- 
ward to speaking in front of groups? Can you give some suggestions for over- 
coming your fears?" Various formats of speech are taught such as interviews, 
storytelling, oral reports, debate, parliamentary procedure, panel disciission and 
persuasive arguments. 

To introduce the persuasive speech the students are asked to generate inter- 
esting topics. Prompts are given in the text for ideas. " is a book everyone 

should read." "Each traveler should visit ." "Nobod'- -should miss the 

concert." Students are asked to choose speech topics that would be of interest to 
particular groups: a meeting of a local sports club or a meeUng of a citizen's 
group organized to fight polluUon. They are told to begin with clear statements of 
what they want the listeners to do or think, including two or more reasons why 
they should think that way. T^ey are then to prepare an outline for the topic 
they selected which they will share with the class. To prepare for actual delivery 
of the speech, the students brainstorm for the typical mistakes students make 
while giving a speech, such as, reading from a paper or forgetting to ask for 
questions. For practice, the students are asked to say their speeches aloud 
many times, pretending to speak to an audience or actually speaking to a friend. 



Critique 

standard approaches to speech-making tend to overemphasize the mechanics of giving 
speeches at the expense of attention to content. This lesson unites speech-making and critical 
thinking by careful selection of topic. We present a speech lesson in which students clarify and 
analyze an abstract concept: equality. By first engaging in Socralic discussion of the concept, giv- 
ing and hearing speeches on it, and discussing and comparing the speeches, students can begin 
to learn how to usefully analyze and clarity it. 
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People commonly experience great difficulty when attempting to use abstract concepts clearly, 
distinguishing different senses of the term — for example, numerical equality and economic 
equality — sorting out their relationships to related concepts, evaluating their use. applying 
them, exploring their implications, etc. They often incorrectly assume (or assert) that "eveiyone 
has his or her own definition" and request the speaker's definition. Definitions tend to be equally 
abstract and rarely useful in clarifying the concept or sense in which it is used in a particular 
context. We therefore suggest that the teacher help students begin to sort out the complexities of 
such concepts through guided discussions. 

The following remodel can help students develop confidence in iheiv ability to clarify an 
abstract concept. 



Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-22 listening criticalty: the art of silent dialogue 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-9 developing confidence in reason 
S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-m 

Before introducing the actual exercise to take place, the teacher could ask 
students to compare the characteristics of the prepared speech to other kinds of 
verbal communication. Write students* comments on the board. Among other 
things, students might notice tliat a speech is limited to a specific topic, is more 
formal, and has a beginning, middle, and end. Now ask what qualities an excel- 
lent speaker has. By this time, the students have begun to think about the 
mechanics of speech-making. 

Lead students in an opening Socratic discussion which will elicit and sepa- 
rate aspects of and issues regarding the key concept, (llie teacher should peri- 
odically relate to the concept specific points mentioned, indicating or eliciting 
the particular sense of 'equality* used or alluded to. The teacher can also peri- 
odically recap or have students recap the main points made in and directions 
taken by the discussion.) What does 'equalit}^ mean? (Probe their responses 
with further questions.) 

• What different senses does this word have? In what ways are all people 
equal? Not equal? In what ways is equality an American ideal? Why? What 
issues and problems does our country fac»; that relate to some sense of equality? 
(List these on the board.) What, exactly, does that issue have to do with equali- 
ty? Why ? What sense of equality? Is one side of the dispute against equality, or 
does the dispute rest on how to achieve it? What does 'equality under the law* 
mean? What would be an example of inequality under the law? What would we 
have to do to determine the extent to which American citizens are given equal 
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treatment under the law? S-2 7 What does 'equal opportunity' mean? Equal 
opportunity to do what? What interferes with equality of opportunity? In what 
ways does our society tiy to ensure that every citizen has equal opportunities? 
(During the course of an extended discussion, bring in other topics, Issues, 
related concepts, beliefs, and values, such as the following: inequality, equal 
rights. "We are all equally human." one man one vote, autonomy, fairness, 
favoritism, elitism, racism, sexism, disadvantaged, affirmative action.) S-24 

Explain to the students that they will be working in cooperative groups of four. 
You may want to have them divide responsibilities and chose a student to give 
the speech, a student to act as recorder or note-taker, a student to keep the 
group on task and keep track of time, and a student to report the group's 
progress to the instructor. 

The group will have to decide how to narrow the topic by choosing an issue, a 
disUnction. or a specific point. Once students have narrowed the topic, they will 
have to develop the speech: outlining the main points, offering and organizing 
their views, choosing clarifying examples, etc. 

Students without this instruction would probably go on to produce a vague, 
rhetorical speech about equality that would be weak in construction. But 
because students narrow the topic, they can clarify it within their chosen con- 
text and give a more focused speech. The teacher should explain that the materi- 
al in the speech should reOect the thought of everyone in the group, not just one 
person. It is important that students consider other people's opinions and that 
they work together cooperatively. 

Before the speeches are given, tell students that they will discuss and evaluate 
them. Let the students decide the standards of evaluation, which should include 
things such as presence, clarity of voice, clarity of thought and its expression, 
strength of arguments, insightfulness. etc. 

After each speech, the teacher may want to have students recap the main points 
(allowing the speaker or group to clarify any points inadequately understood). S-22 
After the speeches are given and evaluated, the teacher should lead a discus- 
sion about the concept of equality as expressed in the speeches. In how many 
different ways was Uie concept presented? Was it used in the same sense in each 
speech? Did some opinions differ? How did the different points made in the 
speeches relate to each other? (Irrelevant to, supported or elaborated on. contra- 
dicted or conOicted with, compatible with, etc.) What were the strengths and 
weaknesses of the ideas? S-25 Is it easy or difficult for us to talk about things 
like equality? Why? S-9 

Students could later have dialogical or dialectical discussions (especially if a 
point of controversy among students arose in the speeches), synthesize points 
from different speeches, or write essays responding to points made in the 
speeches or discussions. 
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If you would like to repeat this lesson, then choose another abstract concept 
such as patriotism, love, friendship, security, success, progiess, freedom, 
human being, etc. Whatever the topic, you can be sure that il^e results a\111 never 
be the same and that students will have the opportunity to ^ixpress their opin- 
ions in a critical way. 





Socratic questioning should be available to the f 
teacher at all times* Questions^ not answers, stim- % 
ulate the mind. ^ 
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Analyzing Characters 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• understand the relaUonship between point of view and bias in the novel 

• recognize personal bias 

• exercise fairmindedness by writing about an incident from a reciprocal point of view 

• analyze the factors that influence actions 

• explore the consequences of changing a novel 



Standard Approach 

When the novel is taught, students are likely to spend class time studying 
characters. Various lessons address this: one may ask students to list the physi- 
cal characterisUcs of people in the novel; internal and external conflicts may be 
discussed; or students will be instructed to write an interior monologue of a 
character of their choice. 

One lesson used frequentty is the character map. Students choose a character 
and work in groups to provide the following: 

• Character's name 

• Character's past 

• Character's appearance 

• Character's traits and attitudes 

• Character's effect on other people 

• Character's hopes and dreams 

• Problems the character may face from his or her own personality an.^ out- 
side events 



Critique 

Many novels provide excellent opportunities for grasping the inner world of various characters 
and for comparing how th.-y may perceive the same situations differently. 

Standard lessons in and of themselves are workable, but teachers miss excellent opportunities 
to teach critical thinking if lessons are left at this level. The above activitic-s are straightforward 
but don't require students to delve. Answers will probably be brief, and groups which work on 
the same character will no doubt have similar, if not identical, answers. Such lessons are unchal- 
lenging, and the students' understanding of the character remains virtually the same as beibre 
the lesson. 

Many texts ask students to describe a character from a single acUon, rather than synthesize 
all of the information about Uie character. Students rarely, if ever, evaluate what they read. 
Critical thinking instruction requires that they continually do so. 
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Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-2 developing insighit into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-I 6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-23 making interdisciplinaiy connections 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-12 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-20 afiolyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The methods outlined in this remodel may be worked into the novel unit at 
any time. They may be used for Socratic discussion, writing assignments, or 
cooperative group work as the teacher sees fit. 

Introductory activities 

As an introduction to discussing stoiy characters, students could first discuss 
what it means to ^Hle scribe a real person's character or personality — how it could 
be done, what featured or aspects should be mentioned, how examples of speech 
or behavior can be used. Students can compare this to developing and describ- 
ing fictional characters. S-29 

The concept of characterization in the the novel is closely connected to point 
of view. Most readers are unaware that the author had to make a conscious 
decision about which point of view to use. For students studying characteriza- 
tion, this is an important starting place. 

♦ What does the term 'point of view' mean? What point of view is used in this 
book? From what other points of view could this book have been written? What 
does use of this point of view iinpiy? Why was this point of view chosen? S-35 

A book written from the view of a character will naturally present information 
as that character perceives it. Incidentally, novels written in omniscient or third 
person reOect the point of view of the author. 

Students can gain greater insight into such points by practicing switching 
perspectives: 

• Think of a time when you were in trouble for something. Write about this 
incident from your point of view. Defend yourself £s best you can. Now write 
about the same incident from another's point of view that was opposite yours in 
this incident. S-3 For example, suppose you got in trouble for invituig Iriends 
over when no one was home and it "developed" into a party. Perhaps you would 
write about it stating that you only meant to invite one or two friends over, but 
they brought some friends, and it turned into a party by accident. From your 
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father's point of view, you used t. iouse to party. You intentionally broke a rule 
about the cx)ndiUons of having a party and were irresponsible. He may say that 
you should have put your foot down and stopped things before they got out of 
hand. Students might then rewrite the incident in the third person, giving an 
unbiased (or, at least, less biased) account. 

Students could now be reminded that the same sort of thing is true in novels. 
We receive information through the eyes of the narrator. Students can discuss 
how the main character's perspective effects how information and events are 
conceptualized. S-1 6 

Characterization 

Next, students should work on understanding how characters are influenced 
by their past and by the present situation in the book. This is quite diffei-ent from 
the previous character map which asks students to state the character's past. 

• What time is used for the setting in this novel? Describe differences between 
that time and the present time. S-23 

• What are some other major influences on the character? What made this 
character think or acvS this way? Use supporting quotations from the text. S-21 

• Write a personal essay in which you describe your earliest influences, your 
present influences, and what you think will influence you in the future. S-I2 

One of the pleasures of reading a novel is our involvement with the charac- 
ters. We personally identify with some of them. Other characters remind us of 
people we know. IncorporaUng critical thinking into this personal identification 
will help clarify personal perspectives. 

• Writf! about one character you enjoy or respect in the book. Do you admire 
the acUons of this character? Why or why not? Describe that character's basic 
ideas and values. S-J2 

• Choose a character from the book you dislike or with whom you disagree. 
Outline tlie reasons for this, and In a small group discuss alternatives to the 
character's actions. Share and discuss your answers. S-20 

Another method of deepening understanding is to assign a dialogue between 
characters in the book that are having a conflict and have the characters solve 
the conflict in the dialogue. This can be assigned before the students know the 
real outcome of the conflict. 

Changing the story S-35 

Yet another method of encouraging students to think about the importance of 
characterization is to present them with problems to solve. 

• How would this book change if (a character) were not in it at all? 

• What would be the effect if the age of a character was changed dramatically. 

• What would change in the book if the race of the character was different? 

• Suppose the book took place in a different country? 

• Wliat would change if the economic conditions were different? 
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Evaluating Characterization S 2Ji 

Finally, as a closure exercise at the end of the book, have students critique 
the book focusing on the relationships between characters and describe how the 
plot or action was forwarded by the characters. This could be represented in 
map form but could also be accompanied by a witten explanation. Students will 
experience thinking about causal relationships in literature and how important 
they are to the novel as a whole. 

Students could evaluate characterization. Ask. ^Are the characters realistic? 
Are the characters consistent, or was something out of character? Did the main 
character change over the course of ihe novel? Was that change realistic? Do the 
characters represent anything — traits or ideas? Were the characters complex or 
simple?" Probe students' responses for support and analysis. 

How were the characters' personalities revealed? What speeches, incidents, or 
thoughts seemed to you key to understanding this cliaracter?Why do you think 
this point of view was chosen? What would have been gained or lost by using 
that one. or a third person? {The order in which events were revealed, some 
characters' thoughts, etc.) 

For a book written In the first person: Did the narrator understand what was 
going on? Did other characters? What clues, if any. were given the reader that 
the narrator was wrong? 

For a book in tlie third person; Of which characters or actions does the author 
approve? Disapprove? How do you know? Do you agree? Why? S-I2 

Students can compare chaiacters in novels to those on TV and in movies, or 
compare problems of characterization in books and movies. S-29 



I The goal is to explain critical thinking by trans- 
i lating general theory into specific teaching stratC'* 
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Writing Less Egocentric Poetry 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• evaluate a variety of poems, developing their criteria 

• write poetiy based on a shared experience and uu./ipaie tiieir peispcciives 

• write poetry from models 

• Incorporate concepts from outside sources in poetiy writing 

• use narrative information for poetry which explores a memorable event 

Standard Approach- - 

students may be exposed to a variety of methods for learning to write poetry. 
The following three generalizations are commonly used: 

Formula Poetry - Students are given worksheets which contain stems. The 
student is asked to fiU In the blanks: 

1 love 

Someday 1 want to 

The thing 1 fear most is 

The best thing about me is 

Free-write Poetry — Students are told to write a poem about anything which 
interests them. They are free to rhyme the lines or not. 

Incerporating Poetic Devices — The teacher gives definitions and examples 
of figurative language such as simile and metaphor, or other poetic devices such 
as personification. The students are given examples and then told to practice 
wrlUng the:r own poetry which includes the devices. 
_ ^ ^ 

Critique 

The flr^t method above encourages students to be egocentric and not much else. While writing 
poeuy a highly personal endeavor, this type of lesson does not promote much thought and 
could only be dcilnf^d as poetry writing in the weakest sense of the art. The second method gives 
students litUe direcUon and in ntost cases the poems produced with this type of prompt are also 
egocentric and often heavy with cliches and sing song rhyme. In both of these methods little 
learning is taking place. The methods may even reinforce the idea that anything is poetry anu 
anything 1 write about myself is acceptable. The third method, while less egocentric, will deaden 
any interest in using various forms of language. While it may be useful for students to learn 
these terms, merely feeding students the definitions and then having them practice their nee ie 
iiiOic like rote graninvai iu;>uui:tion ihan a writing lesson. 
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Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-2J reading critically: clarifying and critiquing text 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-i J comparing analogous situations: transferring ideas to new contexts 

S'12 developing one*s -^rspectlve: creating c: exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-J tlih^king Independently 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan-^ 

Hiis remodel presents several poetry writing methods which are both adapt- 
able to any classroom and challenging to students. The methods can be used at 
any grade level as long as the teacher models the exercise carefully. Students 
that have been asked to do little more than just answer questions about them- 
selves will perhapc complain that these approaches are "too hard." Thinking 
about concepts is always more difficult than writing down anything that is going 
through your head. The vsult^ Mil be well worth the extra effort and students 
will see this for themselves at the end of the lesson. S-8 Egocentricity becomes 
less of a problem in these models because they lead students down more inter- 
esting paths. 

When yoa plan a unit on poetn/ writing, incorporate some poetry reading each 
day. The teacher may i»3e any source available, but it is important that students 
read and di^<:uss a variety of good poetry whil they are learning to write it. Have 
students evaluate each poem they read, discuss their reasoi s for (heir conclu- 
sions, and compare the criteria they use. S-i 5 

These lessons are listed in a progression which suggests that the first is th^ 
most simple and the last is the most difficult but tliey do not depend upon each 
other for continuity. You may use them indivldu?iHv with success as long as you 
provide a clear model. 

Dictation S-2i 

Choose a short poem (::b<;ut 16 lines) and instruct the students to write it 
down as you dictate it. Read the poem at a slow pace all the way tlirough and 
then read it once more. After you are done, ask students where they broke the 
lines and where they provided punctuation. This will lead to a discussion about 
lorm in poetry. I\it the poem on the board or on an overhead projectc \nd have 
students "correct" their breaks and punctuation. Ask students to speculate on 
why the poet chose these line breaks. Ask j jhanging the form ai.icts the px>eni. 
If there are unconventional uses of punctuation, discuss this. If the poem has a 
rhyme scheme, ask students to pick it out. Does the poem have any language in 
it which worked especially well? Wliy? While this lessen does not ask students to 
actually write their own poems, it does provide a critical focus for poetry. How a 
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poem is placed on the page and how poets choose to do this affects the work. 
Repeat this lesson with a poem that is much different in form than the one pre- 
viously used. le dictation lesson also has the added bonus of having students 
lake a veiy slow look at the language in the poem as they are writing it down. 

Field Trip Poem 

Tlie teacher may review tlie idea that many poems address the fives senses. 
Plan a short field trip in which students must take notes on what they see, hear, 
smell, taste, and touch. They should record descriptions of people or pieces of con- 
versations as well. The following day. they can incorporate as much of the acquired 
experience from the trip as possible. One successful version of this trip was done 
by taking Mm class to a donut shop. If you can't take them into the community, 
then plan a trip to anotlier part of campus. This lesson places students in the 
position of the ob£ *ver, outside their personal perspectiies. Poetry produced in 
this way is rich in imageiy. Students can compare their poems with each other, 
thus discovering difierences among their experiences of the same trip S-2 

Model Writing 

Choose a poem and ask students to use it as a model for writing their own 
poems. For example, if the poem Is about a place, then each student's poem 
must also be about a place. The students should use the same form, noting the 
number of stanzas and rhyme . :heme. They should not begin the lines with the 
5.amc words but should imitate the language structure of the poet. If the poem 
uses vivid adjectives and adverbs, then the students should also. This lesson 
usually produces interesting work which breaks old habits and cliches. It 
enables students to analyze poetry in a non-didactic way. S-U 

Dictionary Poems 

Students are instructed to open a dictionary ten times at random and place a 
finger, also at random, on a word. They then use these words in a ten line poem, 
using one of the "found" words in each line. ITie student may use the word any- 
where in the line and add whatever language is needed to compose the poein. 
This lesson encourages students to link concepts they would not ordinarily link 
and moves away from the typically egocentric poem. The teacher should review 
the words before the student starts writing, eliminating any bizarre words that 
would be too difficult. Any words which would be too easy, such as articles and 
Pronouns, should also be re-chosen. S-12 

End Word Poems 

Students work in pairs. They should have a poetry book or a literature anthol- 
ogy at their disposal. Each student chooses a poem from tlie book and writes 
down, in order, the last word of each line including punctuation,, if any. They 
should not tell their partners which poem they used. Then the partners exchange 
lists with the instruction that these words should appear at the end of each line 
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in their poems. After the poems are completed, students are told the original 
source, and they may check for similarities in concept and structure. Writing 
**lnto*' words In this fashion provides a structure and yet allows freedom of 
expression. Remind students that even though the word may be at the end of the 
line, that is not necessarily the end of the sentence unless punctuation so dic- 
tates. In original unstructured poetry, students often write one sentence per line. 
This exercise discourages limitation in form. They must often rethink lines to 
make them "fit" with previous lines. S-1 

Narrative Poetry 

Hie teacher should read some narrative poems with the students for model- 
ing. Also, the idea of perspective should be discussed. For example, are narrative 
poems biased because they are told from a certain point of view? For homework, 
instruct students to find an adult that will relate an incident to them that Is 
memorable. Have students take notes and hand these in with a poem based on 
the incident. S-4 

With all these lessons, time should be spent on student evaluation. The 
notion that poetry writing is drudgery or that it must always be about one's 
own emotions is quickly dispelled when students are asked to think carefully 
about what they write. 



I // a staff becomes proficient at critiquing and 

I remodelling lesson plans, it can critique and 

I ^remodel* any other aspect of school life and l\ 

I acti)ri}% and so become increasingly less depen- \\ 

1 dent on direction or supervision from above and v 

I increasingly more activated by self^irection from 

I? within. ?^ 
I 
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Interviewing for Belief Systems 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• examine aspects of the interview process 

• engage in Socratic discussion regarding ethics 

• identify belief systems and generate interview questions 

• practice Socratic discussion by conducting interviews 

• evaluate interviews 

Standard Approach 

Texts address the design of interview questions, i.e., what types of questions 
can be asked to elicit the desired information, for example, biographical. They 
also recommend how the interview can be written up in one of two desired for- 
mats» question and answer, or in this case, biographical essay or story format, 
which allows the student more creative embellishment. 

Some questions considered in this lesson might be: "What were you like as a 
child? What was it like to grow up in such-and-such a time period? How were 
you sh. .lar to or different from other children?" 



Critique 

A lesson on interviewing can be a valuable teaching tool in that students learn a variety of 
questioning techniques and engage in extended discussion with people outside their peer group. 
A well-formulated lesson provides an oppo-tunity for students to ask clarifying and probing ques- 
tions, listen actively, and organize and synthesize what they hear. 

A common lesson, the biographical interview, is an interesting choice because of its biographi- 
cal concentration which is "safe" territory for interviewing, especially at this level. Most people 
will supply information about their past with little provocation. This type of questioning would 
surely elicit responses that would give students enough information to formulate a history for 
biographical background, but would probably give little understanding of the person being inter- 
viewed. It is too likely to elicit a simple chronology. The student would have collected a number of 
interesting facts or stories, but any deeper insight would be gained only by inference. Such 
lessons assume a didactic theory of knowledge and thought in which one needs only discover 
details. A critical approach would focus on the structure of anothers' ideas — how beliefs are 
linked to each other, how some beliefs are more basic, how individual beliefs form a system, how 
systems of belief differ. 

The following remodelled lesson plan focuses on the belief systems of those being intemewed. 
which would not only challenge the student presenting the questions but would also allow the 
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interviewee to give a more thoughtful and introspective interview. To illustrate, weVe chosen 
ethics a& a l^p*c. Furthermore, the student will begin to think critically about how belief systems 
are formed, how ^hey differ, and how such systems affect our dally Judgment. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-I2 developing ones perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-J5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-22 

Introduction 

The teacher can begin this lesson by asking how an interview differs from ordi- 
nary conversation. (A conversation with an individual is unstructured; may take 
several turns and cover any number of topics: is two-way since usually — or, at 
least, ideally — both participants offer their ideas. One may have a vague objec- 
tive in mind like, "Getting to know Mr. Williams.** Interviews are more structured 
u:sofar as they begin with a prescribed set of questions; are one-way, insofar as 
one participant answers, the other asks; often have a narrower purpose.) S-20 

Then, ask the students to think of different types of interviews. They may offer 
such responses as these: college interviews, job interviews, celebrity interviews, 
or interviews which probe the position of those running for elected office. Some 
of these interviews have specific objectives: Would this person perform well at 
our university? Would this person be qualified for the position? Would this per- 
son represent the people of the community on the city council? 

The teacher could then assign cooperative groups the task of composing ques- 
tions that would accomplish these tasks. Afterwards, one person of the group 
could serve as the interviewer (admissions director, employer, ne\/spaper 
reporter) and another as the interviewee. The mock interviews should be con- 
ducted in front of the entire class. When the interview is over, the class should 
critique the process by pointing out which questions provided the best informa- 
tion and adding any questions that were left out. 

v^tudents could study some printed interviews, evaluate them, and formulate 
probing questions and follow-up questions which could have, been asked. S-2I 

By now the class has begun to think about the interview process. They have 
witnessed a few models and have had some experience composing questions. 
They also will have seen how tlie type of questions asked depends on the objec- 
tive of the interview. 
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Preparation for the interview 

To introduce the students to their intenriew assignment, the teacher may ask 
students to consider how many different points of view on questions of right and 
wrong are represented in !he class. Someone could take notes on the following 
Socratic discussion, or it could be taped. 

Ask, "How do you know when something is right or wrong? When is it hard to 
tell what's right? Why do people do wrong? When do you blame people for doing 
something wrong? Not blame them? When did you first learn right from wrong? 
How? What do your beliefs assume about human nature? How does this 
assumption affect how you act? How you Judge others? Should people have their 
own ideas of right and wrong, or should they accept the Judgment of authorities? 
Can you think of something that would be wrong in one instance and right in 
another? Can you think of something that is absolutely wrong, regardless of the 
circumstances?" S-12 The teacher could then ask the students to frame more 
specific questions about what they believe. S-24 

Recap the main points made in the above discussion. The idea of organi2ed 
belief systems can now be raised. The class could group the responses by simi- 
larities among the perspectives. Ask students to think about which views 
expressed by the others most resemble their own and which differ most from 
their own. Have them tiy to characterize the similarities and differences among 
these perspectives, distinguishing major from minor differences. 3-29 

By now the students have begun to identify their own belief systems and are 
now ready to begin the interview assignment, lliey can begin by thinking about 
how the questions will be framed for a "Belief System Interview." Suggest that 
they use some of the questions previously posed: How do you know when some- 
thing is right or wrong? When did you first learn right from wrong? Did someone 
teach you? 

The students should know that a good interviewer v/ill ask clarifying ques- 
tions like, "What exactly do you mean by that? Can you give me an example? 
How would you respond to this idea (give an opposing view)? What led you to 
that belief?" etc. 

Next, the students can frame more questions. The entire class may work on 
tliis project and then choose the best of the lot. By practicing on other students 
first, students may better develop a sense of good follow-up questions. 

Assign the interview. You may want students to tape record the interview (with 
permission of the inten^ieweej. Or you may want them to develop note-taking 
skills and record the responses that way. The class could evaluate various ways 
of presenting their interviews. 

Student.^ could show their work to the inten^iewees for confirmation and fur- 
ther clarification, and then rMse their reports. 3-8 

When the interviews nave been shared, the class can relate points made in 
them to the previous discussions by comparing the perspectives expressed in 
them with their own, and evaluating the questions raised. 
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If the teacher wishes to repeat the lesson, other topics which interest students 
and lend themselves to analysis could be chosen: 

Religion How would you define 'religion*? Do religions have anything in com- 
mon? If so. what? How do religious authorities decide what is right/wrong? Can 
a person know right from wrong without religion? How? Are all religions equal? If 
not, why not? How much does religion affect what you believe? Does a person 
have to accept religious laws without question? Why or why not? 

Prejudice How is it defined? Does it exist in our community, school, home? 
When were you first aware of prejudice? Why do you thinly prejudice exists? How 
could we solve some of our race problems? 

Sex Education What should sex education consist of? At what age should it 
be taught? When did you first learn about sex? Was this a good way to get infor- 
mation? Should birth control be taught? Why/why not? What issues are most 
relevant for sex education today? Can you Ihinlt of ways of discouraging teenage 
pregnancies? 

The interview process requires careful preparation in the classroom with spe- 
cific instructor intervention regarding the types of questions asked, as well as the 
process of clarifying information. The students not only learn to examine their 
own beliefs, they learn to analyze the types of questions ?.sked, consider conflict- 
ing opinions, and evaluate the answers given. The value in this lesson is not only 
the interview process, but the critical evaluation of the topic. The students gain 
confidence in their critical thinking skills and enjoy the process as well. 



^4 Follow up brainstorming sessions with discussion 
?1 of the items listed — categorizing, evaluating, } 
h analyzing, comparing, ordering, etc. 

•^•v'^v-'i;^svvr:i.f?:^.\''. ..''*. ..O/. . : <\:f:^ii-\'^ y ' .......... • ; ' 
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Grammar 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• distinguish subject from predicate 

• add modifying words and phrases to simple sentences and discuss the results 

• develop insight into parts of speech by comparing the functions of words 

• distinguish transitive from intransitive verbs 

• apply grammatical Insight to analyze and clarify the Pledge of Allegiance 

Standard Approach 

Texts divide sentences into subject and predicate, explaining that the subject 
tells who or what the sentence is about, and the predicate tells what the subject 
does or is. After this clarification, the class does oral and written exercises divid- 
ing sentences into subject and predicate. 

To teach parts of speech, texts often use some acid test. For example, using 

the word to complete sentences such as, "How many are there?" to test 

nouns. They explain the distinction or test, and drill and test students' recall 
and application of it. Similar explanations and drill teach such distinctions as 
transitive and intransitive verbs. 



Critique 

Grammatical points and distinctions should be taught in such a way as their usefulness is 
apparent to the student. For example, when reading difficult sentences, grammatical analysis 
gives readers a way to begin to get a handle on meaning, and to clarify vague passages. (For 
example, by using the principles that pronouns always refer to some noun and that transitive 
verbs require objects, the reader can rewrite sentences making them clearer and more explicit.) 

Texts teach the parts of speech in a fragmented, mechanical way. Instead of building on the 
function of words within sentences, tliey often reduce determining parts of speech to mechanical- 
ly applied tests. Each part of speech is taught in isolation from the others which tands to add to 
the fragmented quality of the parts-of-speech lessons. 

Texts teach, part of speech as a feature of the word itself, whereas words themselves are not 
one or another type. Many words can serve as several parts of speech, according to their role in 
particular sentences. 

Most lessons emphasise repetition over understanding, ha\1ng students repeat the given defini- 
tions or tests, and apply them again and again to given lists of words. Students need to learn to dis- 
tinguish parts of speech, not mcmori?^ definitions or rules. CMng Qiem empty practice does not 
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foster the ability to make the distinction, nor to understand the concepts in terms that make sense 
to the student. Furthermore, the tests themselves are olcen misleading; they often don't work. 

Our approach to grammar encourages students to recognize the underlying logic of grammar. 
This logic dovetails well with the writing skills needed to construct a grammatical sentence, a 
paragraph, or a well-organized, logically progressive essay. These same skills also estaolish or 
reinforce the thought patterns necessary for critical thought. We believe, in other words, that 
well-designed grammatical instruction can reinforce critical thinking principles, and vice versa. 

Dividing sentences into subject and predicate is an excellent starting point for analyzing sen- 
tence structure and parts of speech. Since the class examines whole sentences, they must 
observe the relationships between the subject and predicate to divide the sentences. This division 
also builds a foundation for later distinctions between parts of speech, because modifying words 
and phrases can be distinguished by whether they modify the subject, the predicate, or the whole 
sentence. 

The following lesson plans provide specific examples of what we mean by fostering understand- 
ing of grammatical logic, rather than memorizing mechanical recognition processes. If students 
discover these grammatical distinctions for themselves, we increase their understanding and 
encourage them to think for themselves. Students can use their texts for reference. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transfeiring insights to new contexts 

S'29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-JO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-2J reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan— . 

Subject and Predicate S-J 

The teacher could begin by writing a simple sentence on the board. A good 
first sentence might be a simple subject and intransitive verb like, "Birds sing. * 
To encouiage analysis of the main sentence parts, the teacher could ask ques- 
tions like: Which word tells you what is being talked about? Which word tells 
what is being done? 

Have students divide a few more sentences, each one a little longer. If thio pro- 
cess bogs down, the teacher could model the distinction for a few sentences until 
some students catch on. Keep questioning as you go, or have students explain 
their reasoning, to stimulate clarification through dialogue. 

To illustrate the concept of modifiers, take the original example. "Birds sing." 
Ask students questions like the following: How can we make the sentence 
longer? What words can we add to this sentence? How can we make it give us I 
more information? How can we make this sentence tell us more about the birds 
and their singing? What does each addition tell us about? What question does 
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each answer? Which birds? What about their singing? Singing what? Singing 
how? Why? How does adding these words change the meaning of th^ sentence? 
If students need help, give them some examples like, "We could say. Blue birds 
sing.' or *Blue birds sing when they are happy.'" Show them how additional 
words make the sentence more precise, by excluding some possibilities. 



As each word or phrase is added, ask questions like, "What does the new word 
tell us about? (The birds. The subject. It tells us what color the birds are.) What 
does the word 'three' tell us? (More about the birds. More about the subject. How 
many birds there are.) What word does the word 'together' explain, something 
about the birds, or something about the singing? (Sing. The predicate. It tells 
somtthlng about how they sang, what they were doing when they sang.) What 
does this phrase modify? (The predicate. Sing. It tells where the birds sang.) If 
the class exhaustively expands a couple of the sentences in this manner, it will 
become clear to them that every additional word or phrase makes the sentence 
more precise. During the course of this activity, the teacher can introduce the 
names of the various parts of speech. 

The teacher could strengthen student comprehension of tiie logic of grammar 
by comparing the logic of sentences to that of a well-constructed paragraph or 
essay. S-II 

Parts of Speech s-29 

The teacher could select a word that functions as more than one part of 
speech and write sentences using the word differently, for example, "Lock the 
door. Put the key in the lock." Students can characterize the differences between 
these uses of the same word, such as. 'bench,' 'board.' 'date.' 'bill,' level.' 'mob,' 
'travel* 'travel agent.' Students can compare such word groups as 'think' and 
'thought,' 'believe* and 'belief,* 'acquire,' 'acquisitive,' 'acquisition.' 

When students have had sufficient practice, the class may compare the differ- 
ent parts of speech. Encourage students to test their generalisations by trying to 
find counter-examples, and. if necessary, revising their claims. In some cases 
their generalizations may be nearly always true. If so, this could be pointed out. 
If they make a serious mistake which they fail to correct, you may want to sup- 
ply a counter-example. S-IO 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs S-l 

The class could also add to a sentence containing a transitive verb like, *^rhe 
boy gave the girl a rose. The day he returned home, the lonely little boy sadly 



Subject 



Predicate 



Birds 
Blue birds 



sing, 
sing, 
sing. 



Three blue birds 
Three blue birds 
Three blue birds 



sing together. 

sing together on the roof. 
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gave the thorny red rose that he picked from his mother's garden to the girl who 
broke his heart." Students can begin to see the difference between transitive and 
intransitive verbs when they realize that "The boy gave,** isn't a complete thought 
— it makes us want to know **Gave what? To whom?** 

The class could discuss more examples of transitive verbs and the kinds of 
'^ords they require as objects. The common childhood expression *T11 tell!** can 
be discussed as an example of a grammatically incomplete sentence easily 
understood in context. 

The teacher could give students sentences — some with transitive and some 
with intransitive verbs. Some of the sentences can lack necessary objects. 
Students could explain which sentences require objects. 

Using Grairimatical Analysis on Complex Sentences s-21 

This section has students reducing a complex sentence to its essentials, and 
then adding the other pieces. Thus grammar is used to clarify statements and 
enhance reading ability. 

Have students write and punctuate the Pledge of Allegiance. (Write variations in 
punctuation on the board. Compare them. Have students find a correct version.) 

Using the correct version, identify or have students identify the subject, verb, 
and direct and indirect objects: i pledge (pledge what, and to whom?) / pledge 
allegiance to thejlag.... (and do what to the republic?) I pledge allegiance to the 
republic... for which it stands (To what does 'it' refer?).... Students could find 
as many simple sentences in the pledge as they can, and share and discuss 
their rewrites. 

Similar lessons can be repeated on material from texts, newspapers, or other 
readings. (Also, see the Social Studies lesson on the Preamble to the 
Constitution for another detailed description of using grainmatical analysis on a 
long sentence.) 
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Writing Ai^gumentative Essays 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

Hie students will: 

• develop their perspectives through dialectical exchange, writing, and argument analysis 

and evaluation 

• clarify issue» and key^vords 

• evaluate evidence 

• practice critical thought by writing and revising argumentative essays 

Standard Approach 

students pick an issue or position and find reasons to support their conclu- 
sions. Sometimes students are told to state and refute opposing arguments. 
They research their topics, noting facts supporting their positions. Sometimes 
texts introduce fallacies and a bit of logic as preparation. Students write an 
argumentative essay, defending their positions. 



Critique 

Though this handbook mainly focuses on incorporating critical thinking into other lessons, 
lessons specifically on critical thinking can also be useful. Generally, texts* treatment of argu- 
mentation suffer from many serious flaws and misunderstandings, display fuzziness of thought, 
misuse terms, and lack critical insight. As a whole, texts downplay evaluation of reas^ ing. 
(Where mentioned or suggested, they give little guidance and often use confusing language), ihey 
rarely suggest evaluaMng the relevance of support to conclusions. 

Texts mainly focus on how to defend opinions, not how to shape them more reasonably. 
Though they addres3 the importance of giving reasons for beliefs, they often neglect the Impor- 
tance of considering opposing views, or strengthening one's reasoning by weeding out or altering 
unjustified beliefs. Presenting good reasons, though valuable, is only half of a discussion. The 
standard approach allows reactions that are too often impressionistic and based on prejudice or 
lack of understanding. 

Rather than teaching argument analysis and evaluation, texts generally have students attempt 
to distinguish fact from . Pinion. Though tlie motive of having students distinguish questionable 
from acceptable claims Js worthwhfle, the usual approach does not accomplish this purpose. It 
produces an unquestioning attitude of acceptance for statements that seem factual, though fac- 
tual (empirical) claims are not necessarily reliable, and students can t necessarily tell if so-called 
facts are true. Facts* when used in an argument, may not be complete or relevant. Since state- 
ments students are called on to Judge as opinions are given without context, students cannot 
rationally judge whether they are mere whim or can be well defended. Rather than using the 
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fact/opinion disUnction, students can distinguish questionable from acceptable claims and fact 
from interpretation and judgment. 
This remodel illustrates a way of orchestrating cognitive strategies to reason dialecUcally. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-26 reasoning dialectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S.i2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S'28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-Sl distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 
S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-IS analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-lS clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-lS developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
S-i4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-i6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 
S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s^26 

Introduction 

We have written these lessons as a unified unit culminating in a well-thought- 
out argumentative essay. Similar units, repeated over the course of the yean can 
greatly improve botli reasoning and its expression. 

Class discussions can be used to introduce and clarify aspects of critical 
thought through the analysis and improvement of two opposing arguments 
selected as models. The models should address the same issue from different 
perspectives, be fairly strong, but require some improvement. Small group dis- 
cussions allow students to develop and clarify their positions on issues of their 
choice, and argue between opposing views. 

For their essay and discussion groups topics, students could brainstorm 
issues of interest to them. Each group must share an issue about which group 
members disagree. The issues from which they choose should not be questioiis 
of mere preference but should call for reasoned judgment. 

Each student then picks an issue and writes ai. essay. Students should state 
ttieir positions and support them with their best reasons. This is the first draA of 
their argumentative essays. S-I2 

Beginning Argument Analysis S 2Q 

The teacher might develop students' use of critical vocabulary by having them 
rephrase the model arguments into explicit premises, assumpUons, and conclusions. 
To have students identify the conclusion of each model, ask, "What is the cx>nclusion'? 
What is the point of the argument? What statement is this argument trying to con- 
vince you to believe? Is the conclusion stated or implied?" llien ask, "What reasons 
j arc given? Is the reasoning complete, or is there a hidden claim, or assumption T 
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students could then begin to analyze and evaluate the arguments in a class 
discussion. You cculd have them give reasons for their evaluations, or guide dis- 
cussion with questions like the following: "Does it present evidence? What? Are 
the claims clear? What do they mean? Could they mean something else? Ar« 
th^^' ambiguousf? Questionable? Complete? What is left out? Is this reason rele- 
ya. — should it affect our conclusion? Why or why not? S-31 

To help students pinpoint the conflict between the model arguments* you 
might ask, "Do these reasoners disagree about the facts? (W)iich facts?) Their 
interpretations of the facts? (On what theories do they base their interpreta- 
tions?) Do they disagree about values? About how to realize those values? About 
which of two values is most important?" S-34 

Students could suggest ways to make each argument stronger. The teacher 
may also model Improving the arguments and their expression during this and 
future class discussions. S-IS 

When assigning discussion groups, emphasize the importance of listening 
carefully and openmindedly to other arguments. Students can tako notes on, 
and include, opposing views in their essays. Students should argue their posi- 
tions (that is, give reasons to convince the others to adopt their conclusions). 
The groups could note assumptions, pinpoint contradictions, and look for 
strengths and weaknesses in the aiguments given. Each group could recap the 
main points of their discussion to the entire class. Encourage the groups to find 
soTTK* points of agreement. 

You may want to have students argue each other's positions. S-3 Students 
can then evaluate each other*s presentations of their arguments. 

Have students rewrite their papers. 

Clarification 

Another lesson could be used to develop students' ability to clarify issues and 
concepts, again using the model arguments previously mentioned. How would 
this arguer state the issue? The other arguer? How could we state the issue in 
words both sides would accept? How could this issue be settled? What concepts 
do we need to clarify? Is something being evaluated? (What? Why? What stan- 
dards are most appropriately applied?) S-I3 

The teacher can have students identify the key terms in the model arguments. 
Ask students to describe examples to which the key words or phrases in the 
model arguments would properly apply. Then ask for examples of their oppo- 
sites. Also ask what phrase could apply to both kinds of cases. Students should 
then discuss features common to each kind of case, and make the standards 
they use to Judge such cases explicit. S-i5 Why is this a case of X? What does 
the word imply? Why does this arguer characterize the situation as X? S-I4 

Then each group can meel again to clarify the key claims and terms from their 
discussion groups. Have students distinguish those terms which all agree apply 
from disputed terms. They should then clarify the disputed terms or claims by 
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using examples of terms, opposiies, and other a es. Hie standards used for 
applying the terms or claims should be clarified, the facts required to justify 
evaluations made explicit. 

Evaluating Claims and Evidence 

You may want to *bcus the next section directly on distinguishing claims 
which need further support from those which are acceptable without further 
support. You may use questions like the following: Does anyone know whether 
or not this is true? How do you know? Is there reason to doubt this statement*^ 
Why or why not? Accept it? What would support it Undermine it? S-13 Stress 
that one can't judge truth or reasonableness of a claim from its form or appear- 
ance. A statement alone doesn't tell us how much or little thought, or what qual- 
ity of thought produced it. 

For each model, students can evaluate the evidence cited by considering 
questions like the following: Wliere did this information come from? How could 
the source know this? Is this source reliable? (Do they have a good track recorxl? 
Anything to lose or gain? Are they in a position to know?) 3-16 Is this e\idence 
relevant? Is lelevrnt evidence left out? S-31 Would that evidence require the rea- 
soner to change the conclusion? Wliy or why not? S-33 

Students can then expand and revise their essays. They should give *heir 
new positions and arguments supporting claims which require support. 
Stress that tlie strongest arguments take the strengths of other points of view 
into account. S-12 

Students could trade their papers with other members of their groups. 
Students can comment on the papers requesting clarification or evidence, point- 
ing out where the relevance of claims is unclear, or facts or assumptions are 
questionable, and correcting distortions of opposing points of view. Students can 
use the comments when revising their essays. 

The teacher could have students write group papers, instead of individual 
papers giving all sides of ihe disagreement and clarifying points of disagreement. 
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Ten Steps for Analyzing 
Arguments 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students wiU: 

• extract premises and conclusions from selected text 

• formulate arguments 

• argue both sides of an issue 

• examine and evaluaJ**. tho.se arguments 

Standard Approach- 

The student is introduced to a pro/con, debate, or issue-oriented forrr' t. 
Often the teacher would like the student to learn research techniques, and con- 
troversial topics are a likely vehicle. Among the most common topics are: abor- 
iim, gun control, capital punishment, euthanasia, nuclear energy, and animal 
rights. Presumably these are chosen because they are inflammatory, and 
because there is a wealth of information readily ..vailable. Even if a teacher sug- 
gests that students may do a paper on another topic, most will probably stay 
with the old standbys. 

The procedure for the research project may consist of the teacher spending a 
great deal of time discussing the requirements of the paper — thesis, length, 
required number of sources, footnotes, bibliography, warnings against direct 
quotations 'vvithout proper accieditt *ton, etc. 



Critique 

Clearly, such assignments as these, properly structured, are ideal for practice and synthesis of 
most aspects of critical thought, from examining assumptions to exercising fairminuedness. 

Probably the most fatal fla ' cf standard lessons is that little or no time is spent on discussing 
the argument itself, how one formulates an issue, what constitutes relevant evidence, the value 
of tftC counter argument or tlie importance of justifying a conclu'-ion. The student goes off to the 
library '"ith t opinion — pro-gun control or anti-gun control, ior example — collects the requi- 
site inf( Mon, thinly di?^uises the plagiarism, and types up a badly connected string of other 
peGj-»le'G Uk..k. The tercher takes home great piles ol these papers and reads information seen 
countless times before. What has the student learned? Perhaps that research papers are dull or 
that footnotes and bibliographies are tedious. More than likely, students have learned nothing 
about formulating and examining an argument, lliey each began with a certain position on the 
issue c,nd sought only to defend it, without testing its vaMdity. 
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The debate format is worse, as it usually includes only the most sensational presentation of a 
cafe, replete with graphic horrors of animals being tortured in laboratories, for example. Usually 
no instruction is offered in argument analysis in this instance either. When argument analysis is 
addressed, discussion is often uselessly vague ("Be relevant!") or confused. (See the section "Text 
Treatment of Critical Thinking and Argumentation " in chapter 4.) Instead, students should be 
taught the skills of formulating and carefully evaluating a wide range of issues. 

This is preser re as a speech lesson, though a written assignment could be given at the 
end. This lesson .nes a meth< i of introducing students to argument and provides a model. A 
ten-step plan is suggested, but if you need to alter the procedure to thirteen steps or reduce it to 
eight, then do so without hesitation. The lesson is offered as a "formula" only because the task of 
introducing argument to students at this level seems difficult at first. Many things such ao iden- 
tifying assumptions, and testing the credibility of sources were omitted to Keep the lesson simple. 
For another lesson on argument analysis, see "Writing an Argumentative Essay." 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

critical reading: clailfylng and critiquing text 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

Sr31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, cr theories 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s^ia ^ 

This plan consists of choosing an article from the newspaper and then 
extracting and examining an argument. It provides an extended example of 
reading critically. 

1. Iteacher finds a suitable newspaper article. 

Ideally, the article should co'^v'^ern a current issue of interest to students. It 
should be long enough to contain tiie major points and have quotations from the 
parties concerned. 

'Hie selected aiticle concerns a woman who disrupted a beauty pageant as a 
form of protest. She claimed that they are demeaning to women, encouraging 
them to starve and otherwise unnaturally change their appearances. Interviewees 
affiliated with the pageant countered her arguments and claimed that she hurt 
cont( *M\is and organi2ers. In this case, two issues were addressed: Do jxigeants 
hurt all women? Was Michelle Anderson Justified in disrupting the pageant? 
Either issue can be chosen for discussion. 

The article was chosen because it is timely, interesting to adolescents, clearly 
controversial, and easy to formulate. At the same time, )he issue allows explo- 
ration of other issues such as the right to protest, gender equity, societal values. 
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and commerciaiisrn. it is aimosi a page long, an ideal length. The story was fol- 
lowed for several days by the media, allowing the teachnr to present new materi- 
al if so desired. 

2. Teacher prepares an inti:x)ductory exercise. 

Before introducing the lesson or the article, the teacher might devise an exer- 
cise as an anticipatory set. In this case, a class discussion on beauty pageants 
in general is suggested. How do you feel about beauty pageants? Why? S-4 Does 
anyone know someone who was in a beauty pageant? If so, what did the experi- 
ence involve? Does anyone want to be in one? Why? Do you ever watch them on 
T.V.? At the end of the discussion you could write "Beauty Pageants" on the 
board with plus and minus columns. AsJ' students to contribute posUive and 
negative aspects. 

3. Students and teacher read the text. 

Students read the text, either aloud or silently. Ask, "What is the article 
about? What views were expressed?" ("Should Beauty Pageants be stopped? Was 
Anderson's action a justifiable form of protest?") S-2i 

4. Students, with the teacher facilitating, formulate a conclusion in 
suck a way that pro/con positions are possible. 

Begin by giving a definition of "conclusion" — the statement to be proven by 
means of the **asons the arguer is giving. Ask students (in groups or as individ- 
uals) to try to state Michelle Anderson's conclusion. "Pageants hurt all women," 
or "Disrupting the contest was justified." Avoid conclusions that state a position 
with a negative such as. "Beauty pageants are not worthwhile." If the conclusion 
is stated negatively, the pro and con sides become confusing. Keep students 
from inserting premises into the conclusion, e.g., "Beauty pageants are wrong 
because they demean women." 

5. Students ex.'ract reasons or premises from the text. 

Next define "premise" — a reason given for believing a conclusK")!!. Students 
can work m groups to find the reasons, since it saves time a' id encourages a 
cooperative atmosphere. At first, reasons should be taken from the text vvith as 
little paraphrasing as possible. 

6. Students formulate the cou.iter argument. 

A counter argument, the con side of ihe conclusion, may be formulated by 
examining the pro premises and by reading the text for supporting information. 

Students should reread the article, listing details relevant to the conclusions. 
Have the class discuss these lists and distinguish what all agree is relevant from 
what is of disputed relevance. To use those points of disputed relevance, rele- 
vance Uself must be argued. S-3i 
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Encourage students to isolate key words and phrases (e.g., demeaning, indig- 
nities, cheating the contestants, right to protest, right compete in the 
pageant). Examine the issue further, having students present reasons left out of 
the article, and discuss why the concepts do or don't apply. 

7. Students prepare to argue both sides* 

Students prepare to argue in groups or pairs. It is important that you impress 
upon students that they are expected to argue the case — not Just repeat the 
premises — by supporting the premise. S-25 

Periiaps they will argue that eating disorders are rampant in the United States 
and that, while the contestants themselves may or may not be starving, they 
serve as negative or unhealthy role models for the rest of American women. They 
may argue that it is rare for a non- white woman to win the contest. Or they may 
mention that women have to spend money to be in le contcstr> and that only 
one woman wins the scholarship — the othe, . Icse. They should argue, for 
example, why bleaching hair is demeaning. Whatever points are made should be 
better developed than the premises. 

On the con side, they may point out that everyone is judged in life in all sorts 
of different situations. The beauty pageant judges also score contestants on ver- 
bal ability and talent. They may even take issue with the wording of the conclu- 
sion itself, questioning a statement that pertains to all women; even if a few 
women object to beauty pageants, that doesn't mean all women are harmed. 

Students will find the notion of supporting the premises difficult at first, 
because usually they are expected merely to repeat information, not think about 
it. After the first few times, students become quite good at argument skills and 
look forward to exploring the issue. 

8» With a two-minute ',varning, studeris present either the pro or con 
side* 

Give time for students to present their casf s. Tl^t class should take notes on 
the strong and weak points in pr*^paratiop foi' the evaluation. S-22 

9. The class evaluates the presentation. 

The evaluation may take any form the teacher wishes — written or oral. 
Remember that it is the presentation that is to be evaluated. Tlie task is not to 
decide who won, pro or con. How well did the groups defend the premises? Did 
they argue irrelevant points? Did they bring in convincing information to supple- 
ment the premises? Did they address opposing arguments? S-I8 

You will notice that we have avoided having the students "choose" sides. 
Critical thinking requires students to enter into both points of view and under- 
stand what is strong and weak on both sides. 
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10* The class explores the underlying or tangent issues. 

After this is done, the teacher may discuss the issue with the students and 
come to conclusions on which side is stronger. Have students discuss their own 
positions and evaluations of the points raised. Students could also discuss ways 
their thinking changed over the course cf the assignment. S-9 

This lesson can be structured in several different ways. For example, you may 
want the students to practice picking out the conclusions and premises of sever- 
al articles before you tiy the ten-step appro- \ You may want to model much of 
the whole process yourself first. Using a video camera is always a good tool in 
lessons such as this, because it is possible to go back and replay sections of the 
presentations. Later, the element of Horary research may be added to more 
advanced lessons. 



p One cannot develop one^s fairmindedness, for !| 

I example, without actually thinking fairmindedly. 

I One cannot develop one^s intellectual indepen^ | 

i dence, without actually thinking independently. H 

P This is true of all the essential critical Mnking i] 

I traits, values, or dispositions. They are develop- 

f mentally embedded in thinking itself • ; 

^ l'\ 
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News 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• practice reading the news critically 

• explore the consequences of working with and using different news media 

• discussroot questions about the importance of foUowln'^ the news 

• exercise independence of thought when evaluating the importance of, and emphasis on, 

news items 

• analyze news stories by clarifyin'* issues, claims, and criteria for evaluation, and by evalu- 

ating evidence 

Standard Approach ^-i 

straight news is fact — who, what, when, where, and why. Often, however, 
news articles also interpret, analyze, or evaluate events, or describe an eyewit- 
ness' feelings. Texts emphasize the Importance of the who, what, where, when, 
and why questions in news articles. Other purposes of the article are to show 
why an event was special, or how it was sad, funny, inspiring or unusual, and, 
in doing so, they make the stoiy interesting. Texts point out that reporters some- 
times tell more than th^ facts — they may tell how they themselves feel or how 
the eyewitness feels. Models of news writing are reprinted from actual articles 
written for different papers. The students are asked to analyze the models look- 
ing for vivid verbs, or imagining how the stoiy would change if it were written by 
an eyewitness instead of the reporter. 

Students are asked to bring in articles about new discoveries cr to tell of a 
story they heard on the TV or the radio. Noting the pyramid structure of news 
stories, they are then to write their own stories based on one of the stories they 
found. They are to include the who, what, when, where and why questions as 
well as facts, qxi^^f* •, and a catchy headline. Subsequent assignments are to 
write different kiids of news articles including lead paragraphs, complete news 
stories, and editorialf^ lliey are warned not to guess at the facts. 

Some texts choose to focus on the mechanics of reading a newspaper. The use 
of the index and the different sections of the paper us well as tlie format of the 
stories and the • ''Hs of information presented are emphasized. Such activities 
as finding particulai services in the classified section or finding out about desir- 
able vacation spots are assigned. 



Critique 

Critical thinking enables one to improve one*s basic beliefs, and this requires having as com- 
plete Information as possible. We chose this unit because of the important role that the news 
media have in shaping our view of the world. The earlier a p rson can learn to use news sources 
critically, the better. The critical tliinker follows news, at least in part, for well-defined purposes. 
The critical spirit shapes one*s use of news media. 
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When thinking about news, the critical thinker considers such questions as. "Why follow the 
news? What does 'news' mean? what situations and events are most important for me to know 
about? What can I believe? What should 1 doubt? What shapes the form and content of ncv/s I 
receive? What Cxe the purposes of those who bring me news? How should I evaluate news 
sources?- Furthermore, the criUcal thinker realizes that the use of such terms as. 'news/ Tact/ 
'important/ and Vorth knowing/ all reOect one's perspective. The independent thinker makes 
these disUnctions free of another s authority rather than blindly accepting reporters' and editors* 
evaluations. The criUcal thinker actively uses news media to develop an individual perspective, 
rather than passively accepting the perspective presented. 

Independent thought 

An enormous number of events occur everyday. No more than a small fraction can be printed 
or broadcast. Inclusion and placement of stories and order of details are editors' and reporters' 
decisions, and reflect their perspectives. Reporters and editors decide what to print and what to 
ignore, what to put on the front page and what inside. Yet texts repeatedly claim that the main or 
most important stories are on the front page; the most important details are in the first few para- 
graphs. By ignoring the effect of Journalists' perspectives, texts inadvertently encourage students 
to unquesUonlngly accept others' Judgments, rather than making their own. 

Another factor which determines the size and placement of an article is its popularity. A popu- 
lar, though unimportant, issue may receive prominent and extended cove age. Gossip, celebrity 
news. fads, and other trivial events often receive more prominent coverage than serious issues 
and events. For example, a soft drink company that changed its recipe received time and space 
completely out of proportion to its importance. Emphasizing that the most important news 
receives the most extensive and prominent coverage discourages students from examining and 
evaluating the importance others place on news. 

Te^ts tend to teU studento such things as why people should be well-informed, and what func- 
Uons or purposes news items serve. Students should be asked to develop their own views regard- 
ing the importance and purposes of news; and define their own categories of news stories. 

Fact/opinion 

Texts generally use or issume the "fact/opinion distinction" throughout their tn 'tment of 
news. The sections on slanted news and news vs. editorials emphasize the distinction. The use of 
this distincUon, as usual, is highly misleading. Activities on slanted news generally have stu- 
dents merely oistinguish factual from evaluative claims,. Texts encourage students to accept 
claims containing precise sounding language and doubt other kinds of claims. What sounds Uke 
a fact may be more doubtful than an inference or evaluation. Students should not be led to 
believe that they can Judge the truth of claims merely by looking at their form. Instead, they 
should note the sources of claims and discuss the criteria for tbeir evaluation. Here, texts provide 
little guidance. 

Texts promote the commonly-held misconception that the news is fact (and therefore true) and 
opinion (usually understood as "mere opinioni is reserved for the editorial pages. This belief ignores 
Lhe following points: 1) Much of the news is quoted. Although it may well be true that this person 
did say that, what the person said may be false oi misleading. Readers should remember whether 
"something they read in the paper** was quoted , and from whom and in what context. 2) Reporters 
make mistakes. They can get the facts wrong. 3) Facts can be reported out of context. Facts crucial 
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to a fair understanding of an event can be left out, trivialized, or unfairly discredited. 4) When a 
newspaper goes on a crusade, investigating and reporJng a story to champion a cause, most of mat 
work appears in the news sections. 5) E^ditorial columns or letters to the editor may well contain 
facts (sometimes crucial facts not found elsewhere in the paper). 6) A well- reasoned, clearly present- 
ed "opinion" column or lettei' to the editor may be as well worth reading, as new, insighuful, and 
informative, as useful for understanding an issue, as is "straight news." 7) Favored interpretations 
or explanations of events can be assumed or promoted, reasonable alternatives ignored. Students 
should learn to judge what they recid on its own merit ajid in relation to evidence, not on the basis 
of the section in whi*"*. it appears. (See Uie section on fact/opinion, in "Thinking Critically About 
Teaching: From Didactic to Critica] Teaching.") 

Superficial explanations 

Texts explain that news reports serve to inform and entert^^in. As they stand, such explana- 
tions offer little help toward understanding purposes and functions of various stories. The func- 
tions, rather than being clarified, are left vague. What is the purpose of the distinction between 
entertaining and informing? How should this distinction affect how each kind of story should be 
read, understood, or used? Si^ch lessons leave students with a superficial, brief answer to root 
questions about the function of a wide variety of news stoiles. 

The concept of slanted news is trivialized by the text treatment. According to most texts, ne.vs 
is slanted by use of misleading headlines or sentences (understood in light of the fact/opinion 
distinction). E^^en when texts do not limit the definition of 'slanting' to "emotive words used in 
headlines," student exercises and activities generally do. Texts ignore the subtler and much more 
common forms, such as placement, emphasis, introduction end use of details and quotes, lack of 
coverage* and tlie time at which stories are used or ignored. A neutrally phrased headline above 
seemingly factual statements maybe slanted. The presence of evaluative language rnay not show 
bias. Though word choice often biases readers, the bias most frequently occurs in a larger con- 
text than in a single sentence. Writers may have double standards regarding the use of evaluative 
words or phrases, or such terms may simply be asserted without support. TexiS generally ignore 
these factors in favor of applying tlie fart/opinior distinction to headlines and claims and having 
students "imd emotive words." 

Trivial activities 

Too much time is spent having students write headlines, leads, and stories. Introducing reOec- 
tive critical use of nev/s media is more important than trainmg reporters. Other forms of writing 
practice could be substituted (paraphrasing, summarizing, and writing argumentative essays). 

The remodel which follows gives students the opportunity to assess and use news sources crit- 
ically and reOectively. This unit promotes students* confidence in reason and in their abilities to 
think for themselves. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-Q developing confidence in reason 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-S developing intellectual perseverance 

S 24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning l^cliefb, theories, or perspectives 

S-J thinking; independently 
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S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or signiilcant questions 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-SO examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-16 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-IS analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s^2i , 

Tteachers' introduction 

We recommend that the teacher spend as much time as possible on this unit. 
By using social studies time, teachers can increase time available for study of 
news. News media themselves should be the main source of material, rather than 
textbooks. Students may also critique parts of the text after their study of news. 

Although both the original and remodelled lessons focus on newspapers, we 
recommend that other sources of news also be used, discussed, and compared. 
"What are the differences between T/, radio, magazines, and newspapers? How 
do these differences affect presentation of the news? V/hat are the consequences 
of the differences? In what ways is reading what people have said better or worse 
than hearing and/or watching them? How should these difference affect use of 
each medium?" S-29 

Students could compare the perspectives reflected in different news maga- 
zines, newscasts, and newspapers. Videotapes of news reports could be used to 
introdrce students to important stories. 

Our remodelled unit is divided into the following sections: 1) Preliminary work; 
2) Stoiy placement: 3) Individual items; 4) Influence of media; 5) Purposes of 
news; and 6) Using news in other subjects. 

1) Preliminary work 

The class could spend the first week or so examining the news. The teacher 
may want to set up heterogeneous reading groups wherein stronger readers can 
help weaker readers. Groups may be formed to follow ongoing stories for the 
duration of the unit (and beyond). Such groups can make periodic reports to the 
rest of ihe class, and the subjects can be discussed. S-8 

Work Within such groups could be divided, with interested students doing 
background research, and others collecting, paraphrasing and analyzing articles, 
and looking up unfamiliar terms in dictionaries and encyclopedias. Students not 
interested in following an issue may cut and categorii^e stories (perhaps by sub- 
ject, importance, or perspective of the source). Some students could keep running 
tallies on such things as use of wire services. Journalists' sources, reports of opin- 
ion polls, what proportion of the news is quotes, or who is quoted most often. 
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The class could have an exploratory Socralic discussion of what 'news* means 
and why i* is important. The teacher could ask questions like the following: 
**What is n ws? What are newscasts and newspapers for? What do they do? S-I 
(Follow up student responses with further questions or counter examples.) What 
kinds of stories or events make up the news? What kinds of stories do not make 
the neus? S-l 7 Why do people listen to, watch, and read news? What do people 
want to know about? What do people need to know about? (Encourage multipl 
responses, and encourage students to draw this distinction between want and 
need.) What kinds of things are important for people to know? Why?" S-24 

When students have had sufficient time to /amiliarize tiiemseJves with news- 
papers and have shared their discoveries and impressions, (he teacher can begin 
a series of more in-depth discussions about the significance of what students 
have found and about news media. 

2) Story placement S-I 

Students could apply insights gained through perusal of the news and prelim- 
inary discussions by discussing placement and emphasis of news. The teacher 
could use questions like the foUov/ing: If you were an editor, and had a stack of 
stories, how would you decide which to print, and which not to print? Why? 
Which to put on the front page and which inside the paper? V/hy? Which gets 
the biggest headline? if you were writing headlines, how would you figure out 
what to say? If you were a reporter, which details would you put first? Next? 
Last? Why? Would everyone make the same decisions? Have students discuss 
what kinds of stories everyone would agree are most important, least important, 
and which are of disputed importance. They can begin to generate criteria for 
judging the relative importance of news items. S-I 7 

Students could compare front page stories with stories inside the paper, com- 
pare their ideas about what's most important to those of the editors, and gener- 
alize about their criteria. Ask questions like the follow' ng: Why do you think 
these stories are on the front page? What, according to the editors of this paj>er, 
are the most important stories of the past week? Why, do you think, did they 
make these decisions? What other decisions could they have made instead? Are 
there stories or articles the editors thought were important, that you think are 
unimportant? Which stories inside of ihe paper do you think belong on the front 
page? Why? S-I 2 What were the editors assuming? What could they have 
assumed instead? Which assumptions are better? S-30 Why? (Similarly, stu- 
dents could compare different sources' coverage of specific stories.) Do any of the 
criteria conflict? If so, why might they conflict? Can they be reconciled? What 
values underlie these criteria If so, how?** S-I 5 

3) Individual items S-I 3 

To develop students* sense of the requirements of fair coverage, the teacher 
could take a lead paragraph or headline, tell students (he basic idea of the story, 
and ask questions like (he following: "To research this s(ory fairly, wha( would 
you have to do? Where could you get the informa(ion you need? Who would you 
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have to talk to? wlial questions should you ask?"fl1ie answers could be com- 
pared to the actual story, or stories from different sources — other papers, mag- 
azines, or TV.) If the story is one of conflict, the teacher might ask: "How are the 
sides portrayed in the story? Are they given equal space? Is each side portrayed 
neutrally? Why do you say so? Are the evaluations justified? Why or why not? 
How could we find out? How do the terms used influence the teaderr* Are the 
ierms Justified?" S-9 

Students could discuss how the alleged facts in a story can be evaluated, 
rather than applying the fact/opinion distinction to statements. The teacher or 
students could select a story, and diocuss questions like the following: Wliat facts 
are mentioned in tliis story? (The teacher may want to record these.) What is the 
main point? Are all of the facts relevant, or are some irrelevant? Why do you say 
so? S-3I Do the factsi seem complete? Are there important questions left unan- 
swered? What? Why? Are both sides represented? How does each side represent 
the issue? Do they agree about how to word the is5ue? Give an unbiased fcrmula- 
Uon of the issu«^. Is the report complete /does it tell you everything you need to 
know to be able to judge the situation? Why? What sources are used? Are these 
people in a position to know what they claim to know? Why or why not? Does 
anyone connected with the story have a vested interest in what people believe 
about it? 3-16 What evidence is presented to support or undermine the truth of 
the claims made? What conclusions if any. can we reach about this story? S-33 

For w.>rk on headlines, students could take actual newspaper articles, summa- 
rize or paraphrase them, and then assess the accuracy of ihe headlines. S-21 
Students could suggest bt;tter headlines, and compare different headlines for the 
same story. S-I 

ExaminaUon of editorials, c ^lumns. and letters to the editor prov.de fiuitful 
practice in argument analysis and critique. The class could discuss questions 
like the following: What is the writer's main point? How does he support it? What 
are the key terms or ideas? Are they used properly? Why or why not? Does any- 
thing said contradict something you know? S-34 How can we find out which is 
true? Does the writer cite evidence/facts? What? Where does he get them? Are 
they clearly true, clearly false, or questionable? Why? Are the facts relevant? 
Why or why not? Are some relevant facts left out? S-33 How would someone witu 
an opposing \lew answer? (Students could practice dialogical or dialectical 
thinking here. Jf they are familiar enough with the subject of tlie passage.) What 
are the strengths of this argument? The weaknesses? Does the writer n.ake a 
good case? Why or why not? S-I 8 

4) Influence of media S-35 

To explore some of the effects media have on reported news. Uie teacher could 
lead a discussion about "News as a business." Point out that most money comes 
from advertising and that news media with larger audiences get more money from 
advertisers. So news emphasizes stories Uiat sell papers and attract viewers. And 
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to maximize profits by spending less, news media tend to use cheaper sources 
such as press conferences and press releases, rather than invebtigation. Hie 
teacher may want to explain how AP and UPI are news-gathering services to which 
media subscribe. These services provide most of the news used by reporters. 

Since two common sources of news are the press conference and press 
release, the teacher may want to explain what these are. Perhaps students could 
watch a videotape of a press conference. Students could look for and count men- 
tions of press releases and press conferences, discuss why people give them, 
who gives them, who doesn't give them, and why they are relied on heavily. 

"How does profit motive affect the news we recieve?" 3-35 

5) Purposes of news S-1 7 

At or toward the end of the unit, the class could discuss, in greater depth 
than in the preliminary discussion, purposes of following the news. The class 
can discuss the news covered during the unit. Ask questions like the following: 
"What were the major stories? What other stories did you see? How important 
are the stories weVe seen? Why?" For individual stories, ask, "Is this something 
people should be aware of? Why or why not? Why would people find this inter- 
esting or Important? How important is this? What effect did it have? On whom? 
Which stories do you think are the most important for people to know about? 
Why? What does *news' mean?" (Discuss at length.) 

During the course of this discussion, the teacher may have students review 
the concept of ^democracy.* If necessaiy. explain the phrase informed decision.* 
The class can then discuss the kinds of news citizens of a democracy need to 
ly^ow — background for important decisions; actions of eiected and appointed 
government ofilcials. (Discuss at length.) 

6) Using News in Other Subjects S-23 
Social Studies 

Students could write news reports of historical events under study. Different stu- 
dents or groups of students could write the reports from different points of view, for 
example, the ^evolutionary War from the s of view of tlie English, Indians, and 
Revolutionaries. Students could compare and evaluate the results. S-25 

Stories followed by students could be researched using back issues and otlier 
resources for background into the history of the country, conflict, or people 
involved. 3-8 ^.udy of both the news and geography could be enhanctid by hav- 
ing students read and discuss news about areas under study in geography, or by 
using their geography texts and other sources to research areas mentioned in 
important news stories. 

Politics is an especially fruitful area for u. ing news. Students can discuss dif- 
ferent offices and to which branch of government each belongs, distinguish 
aspects of government mc^itioned in the ConstitiiUon from those not. and dis- 
cuss any Constitutional issues whic!i arise during the unit. Students can also 
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learn about other governments, how they work and their similaritief with and 
differences from ours, as well as our relaUonshlps to them. 

Students could also relate discussion of poliUcal action groups and public 
opinion to government and history. Ask. "What is this group trying to accom- 
plish? Why? Why hasn't it been done? How are they trying to accomplish their 
purpose? Do you think their goals are important? Why or why not? How would 
you evaluate their methods?" 

The subjects anthropology, sociology, psychology are also covered in the news 
and could be introduced or discussed. 

Science 

Public opinion polls cou'.d be compared with scienUnc studies. Students could 
use news reports when studying weather and climate. Such subjects as energy, 
the environment, health and nutrition, astronomy, and physics are covered in 
the news. Students can use. discuss, and evaluate various charts, graphs, and 
diagrams presented in news reports. 



I When the powerful toots of critical thinking are % 

I used merely at the service of egocentrism, socio- ^ 

j centrism, or ethnocentrism, then genuine commit- % 

I nication and discussion end, and people relate to ^ 

I one another in fundamentally manipulative, even | 

I if intellectual, ways. } 
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Introduction 



The major problem to overcome in remodelling social studies units and lessons is that of 
transforming didactic instruction within one point of view into dialogical instruction 
within multiple po» 3 of view. As teachers, we should see ourselves not as dispensers of 
absolute truth nor as proponents of relativity, but as careful reflective seekers after tiuth, a 
search in which we are inviting our SiUuents to p.arUcipate, We need continually to remind our- 
selves that h person responds to s^^cial issues from one of a variety of mutually inconsistent 
pMnts of view. Each point of view rests on assumptions about hun^an nature. Presenting one 
po*nt of view as the tn.th limits our understanding of issues. Practice in entering into and com- 
ing 10 understand d*v^rgent points of view, on the other hand, heightens our grasp of the real 
problems of our lives. Children, in their eveiyday lives, already fare the kinds of issues studied in 
social studies and are engaged in develoning sets of assumptions on questions like the following: 

What does it mean to belong to a group? What rights and responsibilities do I have? 
Does H matter If otiiers do not approve of me? Is it worthwhile to be good? What is most 
important to me? How am I like and unlike others? Wl?om should I tnjst? Who are my 
friends and enemies? What are people like? What am I like? How do 1 hi In with others? 
What are my rights and responsibilities? What are others' rights and respon.>ibilities? 

Humans live in a world of humanly constructed meanings. There is always moi e than one way 
to conceptuali2e human behavior. Humans create points of view. Ideologies, and philosophies 
that often conflict with ^ch otiier. Students need to understand the implications of this crucial 
fact: that all accounts of human behavior are expressed with .1 a point of view, that it is not pos- 
sible to cover all the facts In any account of what happened, that each account stresses some 
facts c"er otl.e'-s* that when an accotznt is given (by a teacher, student, or textbook author), the 
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point of view in which it is given should be idenlilled and. where possible alternative points of 
view considered, and Hnally, that points of view need to be critically analyzed and assessed. 

Adults, as well as children, tend to assume the truth of their own unexamined points of ^ lew. 
People often unfairly discredit or misinterpret ideas based on assumptions which differ from their 
own. In order to address social issues criUcally. students must continually evaluate their beliefs 
by contrasting them wlln opposing beliefs. From the beginning, social studies instruction should 
encourage dialogical thinkin that is. the fairminded discussion of a variety of points of view and 
their underlying beliefs. Of course, this e.^iphasis on the diversity of human perspectives shou!i 
not be covered in such a way <xs to imply that all points of view are equally valid. Rather, stu- 
dents ^hould learn to value critical thinking skills as tools to help them distinguish truth from 
falsity, insight from prejudice, accurate conception from misconception. 

Dialogical experience in which students begin to use critical vocabulary to sharpen their think- 
ing and their sense of logic, is crucial. Words and phrases like vlaims.' 'assumes.' 'implies.' 
'supports.' 'is evidence for.' 'is inconsistent with.' 'is relevant to' should be integrated into such 
discussions. Formulating their own views of historical events and social issues should enable 
students to synthesize data from divergent sources and to grasp important ideas. Coo often, stu- 
dents are asked to recall details with no synthesis, no organizing ideas, and no distinction 
between details and basic ideas or betv een facts and common U.S. in.e. pretations of them. 

Students certainly need opportunities to expllciUy learn basic principles of social analysis, but 
more importr.iUy. they ne^ ' opportunities to apply them to real an'^ imagined cases, and to 
develop insight into social analysis. They especiu.ly need to come to lerms witn the pitfalls of 
human social analyses, to recognize the ease with which we mask seli-interest or egocentric 
desires with social scientiftc language. In any case, for any particular instance of social judgment 
or reasoning, students should learn the art of distinguishing perspetiives on the world from facts 
(which provide the specific information or occasion for a particular social judgment). In learning 
to discriminate these dimensions of social reasoning, we learn how to focus our minds on a vari- 
tty of questions at issue. 

As people, students have an undeniable right to develop their own social perspective — 
whether conservative or liberal, whetlier optimistic or pessimistic — but they should be able to 
analyze the perspective they do use. compa»-e it accurately with otlier perspectives, and scrutinize 
the facts they conceptualize and judge in the social domain with the same care required in zr.y 
other domain of knowledge. They should. In other words, become as adept In using critical think- 
ing principl:3 In the social domain as we expect them to be In scientiftc domains of learning. 

Traditional lessons cover several Important subjects within social studies: politics, economics, 
history, anthropology, and geography. Critical education In social studies focuses on basic r jes- 
tlons m v>t^ch subject, and prepares students for their future economic, political, and social roles. 



Some Common Problems with Social Studies Texts 

• End-of-chapter questions often ask for recall of a random selection of details and key facl.'^ or 
ioy. s. Often the answe'-s are found In the text in bold or otherwise emphasized type. Thus, stu- 
dents need not even understand the question, let alone the answer, to complete their assign- 
ments. 

• Timelines, maps, charts and graphs are presented and read as mere drill rather than as aids 
to understanding deeper Issues. 
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• There Is ra*^ly adequate emphasis on extending insights to analogous situations in other 
times and places. 

• Although the texts treat diversity of opinion as necessaiy, beliefs are not presented as subject 
to eAamination or critique. Students are encouraged to accept that others have different beliefs 
but are . ot encouraged to understand why. Yet it is by understanding why others think as they 
do that students can profit from considering other points of view. The text writers* emphasis on 
simple tolerance serves to end discussion, whereas students should learn to consider Judgments 
as subject to rational assessment. 

• Students are not encouraged to recognize and combat their own natural ethnocentricity. 
Texts encourage ethnocentricity in many ways. They often present American ideals as uniquely 
American when, in fact, ever>' nation shares at least some of them. Although beliefs about the 
state of the world an' ibout how to achieve ideals vary greatly, the American version of these is 
often treated as universal or self-evident. Students should learn not ' o confuse their limite^ per- 
spective with universal belief. Ethnocentricity is reflected in word choices that assume an 
American or Western European perspective. Cultures are described as isolated rather than as 
isolated from Europe. Christian missionaries are described as spreading or teaching religion 
rather than Christianity. Cultures are evaluated as modern according to iheir similarity to our 
culture. In addition, texts often assume, imply,, or clearly state that most of the world would pre- 
fer to be just like us. The American way of life and policies, according to the world view implied in 
standard tcxtij. is the pinnacle of human achievement and presents the best IjUinaii life li<is lo 
offer That others might believe the same of their own cultures is rarely mentioned or considered, 

• Texts ofien wantonly omit crucial concepts, relationships, and details. For example, in dis- 
cussing the opening of trade relations between Japan and the U.S.. one text failed to mention 
why the Japanese haa cut off relations with the West. Anothei text passed over fossil fuels and 
atomic energy in two sentences. 

• Most texts treat important subjects superficially. There seems to be more concern for the 
outward appearance of things than for their underlying dynamics. Many Texts also tend to 
approach the heart of the matter and then stop short. Topics are introdMced. treated briefly, and 
dropped. History, for instance, is presented as merely a series of events. Texts often describe 
events briefly but seldom mention how people perceived them, why they accepted or resisted 
them, or what ideas and assumptions influenced them. Texts often cover different political sys- 
tems by mentioning the titles of political offices. Most discussions of religion reflect the same 
superficiality. Texts emphasize names of deities, rituals, and practices. But beliefs are not 
explored in depth; th.e inner life is ignored, the personal dimension omitted. 

• In many instances, texts encourage student passivity by providing all the answers. After 
lengthy map skills units, students are asked to apply those skills to answer simole questions. 
However, *^ty arc not held accountable for providing the answers on their own. Texts usually err 
by askin questions students should be able to answer on their own, and then immediately pro- 
viding the answer Once students understand the system, they know that they don't have to stop 
and think for themselves, because the text will do i* for tliem in the next sentence. 

• Graphs and charts are treated in the same manner Students practice reading maps in their 
texts for reasons pro\'ided by those texts. They are not required to del* "mine for themselves what 
questions a map can answer, what sort of map is required, or how to Tnd it. Map reading prac- 
tice could be used to d v^lop students' confidence in their abilities to re ison and learn for them- 
selves, but typically isn't. 
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• Chart assignments cnn be remodelled to provide more thought-provoking work on students- 
parts by adding headings regarding ImpllcaUons, consequences, or justifications and by having 
students compare and argue for their parUcular ways of nUlng the charts out. 

• Although the rich selecUons of appendices Is convenient for the students, they are discour- 
aged from discovering where to find Information on their oivn. In real life, problems are not 
solved by referring to a handy chart neaUy put into a book of information on the subject. In fact 
few. if any. complex issues are resolved by peioslng one book, instead we ought to be teaching 
students to decide what kind of Information Is necessary and hew to ngure out a way to get it. In 
addition, many of the appendices are neatly correlated, cles,ig: ed anrj labeled to answer precisely 
those quesUons asked in the text. Students therefore do not develop strategies they need to 
transfer their knowlf,<lge to the Issues, problems, and quesUons they will have as adults. 

. Texts often emphasize the ideal or theoretical models of government, economic systems, and 
instituUons without exploring real (hidden) sources of power and change. The dlfllculty and com- 
plexity of problems are alluded to or even mentioned, but without exploring the complexity 
Furthermoi«, texts typically do not separate Ideals from the way a system might really operate In 
a gSven s'.Juatlon. 

• ExplanaUons are often abstract and lack detail or cornectlon to that which they explain, 
leaving students with a vague understanding. Texts fall to answer such questions as: How did 
this bring about that? What was going on In people's minds? Why? How did that relate to the rest 
of society? Why is this valued? Without co; text, the lltUe bits have lltUe meaning and therefore. If 
remembered at all, serve no funcUon and cannot be recalled for use. 

Subject-Specific Problems 

There are somewhat different problems which emerge In each of the areas of social studies. It 
is Important to identify them: 

History 

' Primary sources, when used or referred to at all. are not examined as sources of Information 
or as expUcatlons of I. -portant atutudes and beliefs which shaped events. Ti.ctr assessment Is 
not discussed, no - are Influences which shape that assessment. Texts fail to mention, for exam- 
ple, that most history was written by Victors of wars and by the few educated people. Much mfor- 
maUon about other points of view has been lost. Most selections from primary sources are trivial 
narratlvfis. 

. History texts state problems and per.elved problems of the past, give the solutions attempt- 
ed, and menUon results. Students don't evaluate them as solutions. They don't look at what oth- 
ers did about the same problem, nor do they analyze causes or evaluate solutions for themselves. 
We recommend Lhat teachers ask. To what extent and In what ways did the acUon solve the 
problem? Fail to solve It? Create new problems?" Students could argue for their own solutions. 

. When discussing causes of historical events, texts present iiie U.S. interpretation as diou'^h 
it were fact. Thus, students gain lltUe or no insight into historical reasoning. 

• When texts present negative information on the U.S., they don't encourage students to 
explore the consequences or Implications of It. 
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Politics 

• Traditional lessons seldom discuss the difficult> o^^b^Ing a good citizen (e.g., assessing candi- 
dates and propositions before voting), nor do they discuss the positive aspects of dissent, i.e., the 
need to have a wide-ranging open market of ideas. 

• Texts tend to make unfair comparisons, such as comparing the ideal of governments of the 
U.S. and its allies to the real Soviet government. 

• Important ideals, such as freedom of speech, are taught as mere slogans. Students read, 
recall, and repxjat vague justifications for ideals rather than deepen their understanding of them 
and of the difficulty in achieving them. In effect, such ideas are taught as though they were facts 
on the order of the date a treaty was signed. 

• Texts often confuse facts with ideals and genuine patriotism with show of patriotism or false 
patriotism. The first confusii. . di<?courages us from seeing ourselves, others, and the world accu- 
rately; we often don't see the gap between how we want to be and how we are. The second 
encourages us lo reject constructive criticism. 

Economics 

• Texts assume a capitalist perspective on economics, and texts generally contrast ideal capi- 
talism with real socialism. 

• Texts cover economic systems superficially, neglecting serious and in-depth coverage of how 
they are supposed to work (e.g.. in our system, people must make rational choices as consumers, 
employers, and voters). 

Anthropology 

• Cultural differences are often reduced to holidays and foods rather than values, perspec- 
tives, and more significant customs, giving students little more than a superficial impression 
cfthis field. 

Geography 

• Texts more often use maps to show such trivialities as travelers* and explorers' routes than 
to illuminate the history and culture of the place sliuwn and the lives of the people who actually 
live there. 

What ties many of these criticisms together and points 'heir correction i3 the understanding 
that study of each subject should teach students how to > oon in that subject, and this requires 
that students learn how to synthesize their insights into each '^ubject to better understand their 
world. The standard didactic approach, with its emphasis on giving students as much informa- 
tion as possible, neglects t^is crucial task. Even those texts which attempt to tear geographical 
or historical reasoning do so occasionally, rather than systematically. By conceptualizing educa- 
tion primarily as passing data to students, texts present products of reasoning. A critical 
approach, emphasizing root questions and independent thought, on the other hand, helps stu- 
dents get a handle on the facts and ideas and offers students crucfil tools for thinking through 
the problems they will face throughout their lives. 

When students begin to put their insights and understandings into a comprehensive point of 
view, they will naturally differ on many important points. 

Students need assignments that challenge their ability to assess actual political behavior. 
Such assignments will, of course, produce divergent conclusions by students in accordance with 
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the state of their present leanings, And don't forget that student thinking, speaking and writing 
should be graded not on some authoritative set of substantive answers, but rather on the clarity, 
cogency, and intellectual rigor of what they produce. AU students should be expected to learn the 
art of social and political analysis — the art of subjecting political behavior and public policies to 
critical assessment — based on an analysis of important relevant facts and on consideration of 
reasoning within aitcmative political viewfx)ints. 

Some Recommendations for Action 

students in social studies, regardless of level, should be expected to begin to take responsibili- 
ty for their own learning. This means that the student must develop the art of independent think- 
ing and study and cultivate intellectual and study skills. This includes the ability to critiqi - the 
text one is using, discovering how to learn from even a poor text. And since it is not reasonable to 
expect the classroom teacher to remodel the format of a textbook, the teacher must choose how 
to use the text as given. 

Discussions and activities should be designed or remodelled by the teacher to develop the stu- 
Q^nts* use of critical reading, writing. spec?king, and listening. Furthermore, students should 
begin to get a sense of the interconnecting fields of knowledge within social studies, and the 
wealth of connections between these fields and others, such as math, science, and language arts. 
The students should not be expected to memori2e a large quantity of unrelated facts, but rather 
to think in terms of interconnected domains of human life and experience. This includes identify- 
ing and evaluating various viewpoints; gathering and organizing information for interpretation; 
distinguishing facts from ideals, interpretations, and Judgments; recognizing relationships and 
patterns; and applying insights to current events and problems. 

Students should repeatedly be encouraged to identify the nersDective of their texts, imagine or 
research other perspectives, and compare and evaluate them. This means, among other things, 
that words like 'conservatism' and 'liberalism,- the 'right' and 'left.' must become more than vague 
Jargon; they must be rec )gnized as names of different ways of thinking about human behavior in 
the world. Students need experience actually thinking within diverse political perspectives. No 
perspective, not even one called 'moderate,' should be presented as the correct one. By the sare 
token, we should be careful not to lead the students to believe that all perspectives are equahy 
Justified or Uiat important insights are equally fo.md in all points of view. Beware especially of 
the misleading idea that the truth always lies in the middle of two extremes. We should continu- 
ally encourage and stimulate our students to think and never do their thinking for them. V/e 
should, above all, teach, not preach. 

History % 

Histoty lessons sho^.d show students how to reason historically and why historical reasoning 
is necessary to understanding the present and to making raMonal decisions regarding the future. 
To learn to reason historically, students must discuss issues dialogically. generating and assess- 
ing multiple imerpretations of events they study. This requires students to distinguish facts from 
interpretations. It iAso requires that they develop a point of view of tlieir own. 

• Dates are useful not so much as things-in-themselves. but as markers placing events in rela- 
tion to each other and within context (historical, political, anihropological. technological, etc.). To 
reason with respect to history, we need to orient ourselves to e\ nts in relation to each other. 3o 
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when you come across particular dates, you might ask the students to discuss in pairs what 
events came before and after it and to consider the significance of this sequence. They might con- 
sider the possible implications of different conceivable sequences. Suppose dynamite had been 
invented 50 years earlier. What are some possible consequences of that? 

• Why is this date given in the text? What dates are the most significant according to the text? 
To us? To others? Notice that many dates significant to other groups, such as to Native 
Americans, are not mentioned. Ail dates that are mentioned result from a value judgment about 
the significance of that date. 

Economics 

When reasoning economically, Americans reason not only from a capitalist perspective, but 
also as liberals, conservatives, optimists, or pessimists. T^eSvSons on economics should stress not 
only hoLuour system is supposed to work but also how liberals, conservatives, etc. tend to inter- 
pret the same facts differently. Students should routinely consider quesilons like the following: 
''What can I learn from a conservative or liberal reading of these events? What facts support a 
conservative interpretation?" They should also have an opportunity to Imagine alternative eco- 
nomic systems and alternative incentives, other than money, to motivate human work. 



Some Key Questions in Subject Areas 

Instruction for each subject should be designed to highlight the baMc or root questions of that 
subject and help students learn how to reason wfthin each field. To hel?> you move away from the 
didactic, memorization-oriented approach found in most texts, we have listed below some basic 
questions, to suggest what sort of background issues could be used to unify and organize 
instruction. We have made no attempt to provide a comprehensive list. Consider the questions as 
suggestions only, in most cases, some translation or specific follow-up questions would be neces- 
sary before they could be posed to students. 

History 

Why are things the way they are now? What happened in the past? Why? What was it like to 
liv* then? How has it influenced us now? What kinds of historical events are most significant? 
How do I learn what happened in the past? How do I reconcile conflicting accounts? How can 
actions of the past best be understood? Evaluated? How does study of the past lielp me r ider- 
stand present situations and problems? To understand this present-day problem, what sort of 
historical background do I need, and how can I find and assess it? Is there progress? Is the world 
getting better? Worse? Always the same? Do people shape their times or time the jxiople? 

Anthropology 

Why do you think people have different cultures? What shapes culture? How do cultures 
change? How have you been Influenced by our culture? By Ideas In movies and TV? How does 
culture Influence ptople? What assumptions underlie my culture? Others* cultures? To what 
extent are values universal? Whlt:h of our values do you think are unlver«>alV To what extent do 
values vary between cultures? Within cultures? How can cultures be categorized? What are some 
key differences between cultures that have writing and those who don*t? What are the implica- 
tions and consequences of those differences? How might a liberal critique our culture? A social- 
ist? Is each culture so unique and self contained, and so thoroughly defining of reality, that 
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cultures cannot be compared or evaluated? How is your peer group like a culture? How are cul- 
tures like and unlike other klrds of groups? 

Geography 

How do people adapt to where they live? What kinds of geographical ieatures influence people 
the most? How? How do people change their environment? What effects do different cr-?nges 
have? How can uses of land be evaluated? How can we distinguish geographical from cultural 
influences? (Are Swedes hardy as a result of their geography or as a result of their cultural val- 
ues?) AVhich geographical features in our area are the most significant? Does our climate influ- 
ence our notivation? How so? Would you be different if you had been raised in the desert? 
Explain how. 

Politics 

What kinds of governments are there? AVhat is government for? What is my government like? 
What are other governments like? How did they come to be that way? AVho has power? Who 
should have pov^ex? AVhat ways can power be used? How is our system designed to prevent abuse 
of powei? To what extent is that design successful? What assumptions underlie various forms of 
government? What assumptions underlie ours? On what values are they theoretically based? 
What values are actually held? How is the design of this government supposed to achieve ideals? 
To what extent should a country's political and economic interests deter nine its foreign rela- 
Uons? To what extent should such ideals as jusUce and self-determination influence foreign poli- 
cy decisions? Take a particular policy and analyze the possible effects of vested interests. How 
can governments be evaluated? How much should governments do to solve political social, eco- 
nomic, etc.. problems? 

Economics 

What kinds of economies are there? In this economy, who makes what kinds of decisions? 
What values underlie this economy? What does this economic system assume about people and 
their relationship to their work — assume about why people work? According to proponents of 
this economic system, who should be re\varded? How can economic systems be evaluated? What 
problems are there in our economy according to liberals? Conse /atives? Socialists? What fea- 
tures oi our economy are capitalistic? Sociali-,(ic? Communistic? How does ideal capitalism, 
socialism, communism work? 

Unifying Social Studies Instruction 

Although it makes sense to say that someone is reasoning historically, anthropologically, geo- 
graphically, etc., it does not make the same sense to say that someone is reasoning socio-scien- 
tifically. There is no one way to put all of these fields together. Yet, understanding the 
Interrelationships between each fleld and being able to integrate insights gained from each fleld 
is crucial to social studies. We need to recognise the need for students to develop their own 
jnique perspective on social events and arrangements. This requires that questions regarding 
the interrelationships between the l?.elds covered in social studies be frequently raised and that 
lessons be designed to require students to apply ideas from various fields to one topic or prob- 
lem. Keep in mind the following questions: 
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What are people like? How do people come to be the way they are? How does society shape the 
individual? He./ does the individual shape society? Why do people disagree? Where do people get 
their points of view? Where do I get my point of view? Are some people more important than oth- 
ers? How do people and groups of people solve problems? How can we evaluate solutions? What 
are the relationships between politics, economics, culture, history, and geography? How do each 
of these influence the rest? How does the economy of country X influence its political decisions? 
How can governments, cultures, and economic systems be evaluated? Could you have totalitari- 
an capitalism? Democratic communism? Are humans subject to laws and. hence, ultimately pre- 
dictable? 

In raising these questions beware the tendency to assume a "correct" answer from our social 
conditioning as Americans, especially on issues dealing with socialism or communism. 
Remember, we. like all peoples, have biases and prejudices. Our own view of the world must be 
critically analyzed and questioned. 

Tiy to keep in mind that it tai-^es a long time to develop a person*s thinking. Our thinking Is 
connected with every other dimension of us. All of our students enter our classes with many 
•*mlndless" beliefs, ideas which liicy have unconsciously picked up from T.V.. movies, small talk, 
family background, and peer groups. Rarely have they been encouraged to think for themselves. 
Thinking their way through these beliefs takes time. We therefore need to proceed with a great 
deal of patience. We need to accept small payoffs in the beginning. We need to expect many con- 
fusions to cuise. Wc mub' nut despair in our role as cultivators of independent critical thought. In 
time, students will develop new modes of thinking. In time they will become more clear, more 
a^v urate, more logical, more open-minded — if only we stick to our commitment to nurture these 
abilities. The social sl:»'^*es provide us with an exciting opportunity, since they deal with issues 
central to our lives and well-being. It is not easy to shift the classroom from a didactic -memoriza- 
tion model, but. if we are willing to pay the price of definite commitment, it can be done. 



I Though everyone is both egocentric and critical :[ 

I (or fairminded) to some extent, the purpose of t 

I education in critical thinking is to help students 

I move away from egocentricity, toward increasing- ':| 

I ly critical thought. 
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War 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The &ludcnts will: 

• discuss the consequences of technology on war 

• discuss the moral implications of war, evaluating actions and policies 

Standard Approach 

When covering wars, texts often mention the technology available or which 
developed during each war. Texts provide explanations of the causes and results 
of wars covered. 



Critique 

Connections are larely made between the technology- of war and the outcomes. There are few 
discussions of war strategies, or the social changes ♦hat occur after them. Some texts point out 
that technology changes war. One does not get the sense from most texts that people are involved 
in war, an \ that war affects people. The students are not given any indication of what war is like 
for any of the parties. Students don't discuss the moral implications of certain kinds of weapon 
technology, iike nerve gas, germ warfare, nuclec.r missiles, and napalm. Students miss the 
opportunity to think independently about how to avoid World War III. They do not consider the 
ways in which we wage war and how that has changed over time, partly as a result of technology. 
Students do not consider the significant question of ethics of war or causes of war, 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-17 qr.estioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

Remodelled Lesson Plan , 

students could develop more insight into the effects of technology on war by 
discussions like the following: Consider a medieval war and discuss the technol- 
ogy that was ava'^able. Kow did t' j technology affect the way tlie war was fought 
and the effects it had? Now compare that with a 19"^ Century war. S-35 

How dc humans wage war? Why? \^at are some ways we could use technolo- 
gy to avoid war? Why do you think this would prevent war? Ho'.v might techno- 
logical advances cause wai? 
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Is it morally acceptable to do whatever It takes to win a war? Why or why not? 
What weapons or techniques of war are unjustified? (Students could discuss 
blologiral warfare* defoliation, etc.) 8-20 What might be some exceptions? Why 
are they exceptions? S-IO Write a code of honor for yourself that includes 
wartime behavior toward the enemy. Think nbout tliis in terms of types of 
weapons, targets, when to wage war, who to protect, etc. 

Other discussion on war include pursuing questions like the following: Why 
are there wars? Is there one sort of cause, or many kinds of causes of wars? 
(Have students consider specific examples and px)ssible counter-examples.) Does 
anyone think war is good? Why do many people believe war is necessary? What 
would people have to do to stop war? Whiat kinds o) effects do wars have on the 
people involved in them? S-I7 

What kinds of w .rs are there? What are the differences between fighting wars 
in your own country and fighting 'vars elsewhere? 

When, if ever,, is going to war justified? Are all parties responsible for being in 
a war? Can you think of a war that was clearly only one side's fault? Wlien, if 
ever, is violence justified? S-20 



p Teachers who donH learn hoY ,j use basic critical 

Vi thinking principles to critique and remodel their 

% own lesson plans probably wonU be able to imple- i\ 

f: ment someone else^s effectively. Providing teach- ,j 

f ers with the scaffolding for carrying out the 

process for themselves, and examples of its appli- ^ 

^ cation, opens the door for continuing develop- 

§ ment of critical thinking skills and insights, 

ft n 
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Women 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• develop their perspectives on women's work and roles throughout history 



Standard Approach ^ 

Texts now generally include passages about famous or important women. 
Some women are portrayed as important to U.S. history. The subject of suf- 
frage is fairly complete. Many texts mention the legal, social, and economic sta- 
tus of women in other times and places. 



Critique 

Individual women are usually discussed when they have taken on roles typically reserved for 
men or when they are complaining about equality. Woman's traditional Importance to home and 
family are barely touched upon. Although women of the past who stood out are mentioned, there 
is little characterization of typical women. History is a history of man's actions and ideas, with 
women making only minor and infrequent contributions. While women are discussed in almost 
every text as individuals and as a movement, the importance oi traditional women's roles and 
work is almosi. totally overlooked. 

The texts list as the cai'sal factors for female demands: smaller families, more convenience 
foods, and better household appiianres. The women had more time, so they began to complain 
about the status quo. This of course denies evidence ui* women's frustrations at discrimination 
throughout history. 

The texts oHcn seem to imply that women's issues are all taken care of, that the problems are 
all in the past. The reader is left with the impression that women are no longer discriminated 
against, that ihey have fought for their equa^ nghts and have won them. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-i2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-2i reading criUc?Uy: clarifying or critiquing text 
S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s.12 

What u.men have we studied in history? Why? What did most women do? 
Why? How did that affect "men's world?" Why were these activities not men- 
tioned? Should they have oeen? How Important were the things that were 
"women's work?" Why did women do these kinds of things? 

Ask students about their family history. Have them d:) a family history 
concentrating on their maternal lineage. They can talk to women of past gen- 
erations and ask them what they remember about the previous generations. 
Talk to the oldest woman you know and find out about her life. As a class, 
share all of these women's stories. What can we iearn about women's lives 
from this study?" 

What accounts for the recent changes in how people perceive gender-relat- 
ed roles? What problems have these changes produced? Why? 

What have we learned that the text did not cover? How could the text have 
been written better? S-21 

Whenever studying another society or time, students could discuss kinds of 
things women did. When this has been done for a wide variety of cultures and 
times, students could try to explain common features among them. S-29 



^ I 

Ii Do not to spend too much time on the general for'^ | 

mutations of what critical thinking is, before | 

moving to the level of particular strategies, since I 

people tend to have trouble assimilating general i 

concepts unless they are made accessible by con- i 

Crete examples. I 
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Landforms 



Objectives of the RemodoUed Plan 

The students wili: 

• infer how various landform patterns can influence culture, industry, and trade, thereby 
pursuing root geographical questions 

• think of some ways people might mitigate this influence 



Standard Approach ~ 

Landforms are taught by description. There are different landforms, and here 
they are. One activity asks students to describe landforms as seen by pioneers 
coming to the Western part of our country. 



Critique 

Texts often stay at Uie descriptive level; the texts merely explicate categories of landforms. 
Students do not first consider physical maps, and discuss what they see. The. ^ is little connec- 
tion to people, their attitudes, their behaviors. Where these things are mentioned, the approach 
is didactic rather than critical or tending to encourage autonomous thought. Students do not 
practice thinking geographically. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

yl thinking independently 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 
S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

Remodelled Lesson Plan ~ 

Have the students make up a country or choose one that already exists. If 
they make up a country, have them compare that country with one that 
already exists to make eure that they include all of what needs to be included, 
such as mountains, valleys, rivers, Oatlands, lakes, etc. S-1 Then, in either 
case, have them explore the implications that follow from different landforms 
In combination with different populations and economies. For example: 1) A 
dry desert necessitates finding water whenever it is available: hence, nomadic 
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cultures. 2) People living on an island will probably eat fish and use boats for 
transportation. S-35 You might include some library research in this assign- 
ment that involves them in discovering and analyzing facts about populations 
and landforms. 

Students can then explore root geographical questions in an extended discus- 
sion. "Where would you put airports, factories, farms? Why might some areas be 
overcrowded? Why would they be popular? Why might some other areas be 
unpeopled? Why would these be unpopular? Where would travel and trade be 
easy? Hard? Why? Where would it be easy to agree on boundaries? Hard? Why? 
How did landibrms affect your decisions and explanations? How could you over- 
come some of the obstacles some landforms present?'* S-I7 

What do you know now about landforms that is useful? Why is it useful? 
What other questions do you have about landforms? S-5 How could you answer 
them? S-8 

Before reading their texts on a particular region, students could first predict 
how the people there are influenced by and respond to the geography. S-1 
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Maps 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• analyze the concept of a map 

• discuss the purposes for maps 

• explain why symbols are used on maps, and why particular symbols may have been chosen 

• think independently in order to make maps 

• practice independent thought by using maps to understand the countries they study 



Standard Approach 

The following skills are generally covered in materials regarding maps: lati- 
tude/longitude calculations, identification of different kinds of maps, 0!2d calcu- 
lations of scale and elevation. The other main topic covered is the problem of 
making a Oat map to represent a globe; several different world map projections 
and their limitations are explained. 



Critique 

Texts provide litUe on the concept of maps and map theory. There is no adequate development 
of the concepts 'map' or 'modei.' Students are told about a map's legend, and the symbols locat- 
ing specifics on the map, but are not asked to consider why symbols need to be used, or why the 
particular symbols were chosen. They do not evaluate choice of symbols. Map projections are 
presented without any opportunity for independent thinking; they are just listed with their good 
and bad qualities. 

There is no discussion as to how to choose maps for particular purposes, nor are students 
offered any atlas skills. It is more important for students to be able to find and use the kinds of 
maps they need for particular purposes, and to be able to read new kinds of maps, than to or 
simply locate listed places on a given map. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-J thinking independently 

S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s^b _ 

You might begin by first asking students what a model is. Ask them to make a 
list of all the different kinds of models they can think of. "Wliat do these models 
have in common?" The students might say they represent something, they have to 
be a certain size, they look like something else, etc. Ask students what a model of 
the Earth is called. They may say map or globe. Look at a variety of maps with 
the class. (Street map, map for tourists, celestial map, floor plan.) Ask them what 
they notice. "What does each represent? AVhat Is each used for? AVhat do the 
maps have in common? Why? How does this particular difference serve the func- 
tion of the map, or arise from the nature of the place and from features it repre- 
sents? Compare maps to verbal descriptions. AVhy do you think we use symbols 
on maps? Why has someone chosen these particular symbols?" S-I4 

Ask students how they would go about making a map of the world. "AVhat are 
some of the problems we might run into? AVhat would you want to consider 
when making a flat representation of a sphere? Look at different kinds of maps 
of Earth. Are they all the same? How are they different? Make your own map of 
the Earth. Compare it with those of other students. What can you learn from 
looking at all of the maps?" S-1 

You may want to have students use art time to make maps of countries, 
states, towns, their school, their bedrooms. "AVhich maps will have which fea- 
tures? AVhy? How do you decide? AVliere should you put each feature? How 
far away from other features? How can you make clear what each represents? 
AVhat do you want your map to show? AVhat purposes could it serve?" 3-19 

Make a personal atlas yourself, and a classroom atlas as a group. AVhich 
maps belong in which atlas? How did you decide? AVhat were you assuming 
that led you to make that decision? S-1 5 

Have students write test questions and answer keys (on copies of various 
kinds of maps) and select some for a map-use test. S-1 

Fostering independent thought throughout the year S-1 

AVhen discussing specific countries and periods of histoiy, have students read 
and discuss population distribution, physical, political, linguistic, and land use 
maps before reading their texts. They could also discuss such things as trade 
routes and difficulty or ease of travel, noting what other groups are nearby, etc. 

AVhenever they are about to use a map to pursue a question or problem, first 
ask them what kind of map they need, and how and where to find it. 
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Stereotyping 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• develop crit cal Insight Into the sodocentrlc phenomenon of stereotyping 

• discuss the evidence for or against various stereotypes 

• explore why stereotyping Is so difficult a problem, due to Its unconscious nature 

• examine American media to determine the stereotyping common in the U.S. 

• find out some of the stereotyping typIcaJ of their peer groups 

Standard Approach 

Many texts Include discouraging stereotyping as part of their objectives. 
According to texts, stereotypes are negative and harmful beliefs about people 
usually based on false Ideas about the ethnic groups to which they belong, or 
their gender. Texts mention common stereotypes and discourage students from 
using them. 



Critique 

One of the biggest obstacles to understanding people, and learning history, politics, sociology 
and psychology Is oversimplification In the form of stereotyping. Texts address stereotypes In a 
category by themselves, rather than as one sort of poor reasoning. Stereotypes, like any beliefs, 
can be evaluated by examining evidence. 

The standard approach Is didactic In that students are Informed that stereotyping Is wrong, 
and so are unlikely to see themselves as engaging In It. Thus students do not discover their 
stereotypes, evaluate them, or evaluate their effects. Students should decide what, exactly. Is 
wrong with stereotyping, by considering the evidence for and against conclusions of that nature. 
There Is no hint that people might not be aware of stereotyping, that It may be unconscious, that 
people might not be able to admit that they do this. Students are not encouraged to explore how 
having a preconceived notion can affect perceptions. 

Furthermore, texts unnecessarily restrict the concept, leaving out many common stereotyped 
notions ~ both positive and negative — of such people as: computer nerds, doctors, criminals, 
government officials, musicians and movie stars, blue collar workers, political radicals, yuppies, 
welfare recipients, etc. 

By developing students' Insight Into soclocentriclty and having them examine generalizations, 
this lesson helps students develop Intellectual good faith. 
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Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-JO refining generalizations and avoiding ov^ersimplifications 

S-d developing confidence in reason 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-i2 developing ones' perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

3-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-? 

Consideration of this topic might begin with cliques and stereotypes students 
have of other students: How do you group rv categorize the people you see 
around? Describe people in each group. How do you know so much about these 
people? On what evidence do you base your ideas? How do categories help us 
think about people? How can they mislead us? S-IO How do you feel about the 
idea that others may have you classified? Why? S-2 

To hive students discuss the quality of evidence for and against their beliefs 
about those groups, ask: "What can and can't you say about groups of people? 
What evidence is needed to support this conclusion? Hiat conclusion? What 
could account for that evidence? What evidence counts against it? S-13 How can 
all of the evidence be accounted for?** S-l 0 

Look at newspapers, news magazines, and popular culture for examples of 
stereotyping. Keep records of your findings. What do your findings say about our 
American perceptions? How might these perceptions affect the kinds of personal 
decisions we make? Decisions as a country? S-35 

Students could discuss stereotypes presented on IV and in movies, and rea- 
sons for those portrayals. Have students name shows and movies. Ask, "What 
are the characters like? What t/pes do they represent? Is anyone really like that? 
In what ways? In what ways are real people different?" S-IO 

Why do people generalize this way? Where do they get these ideas? Why do they 
keep them? Why is it hard to give up stereotyped notions? How could we combat 
this in ourselves? How do we know if our perceptions of others are accurate?S-I2 

Students could design a study or a poll to discover stereotypes held by their 
fellow students. What do we need to know? How can we get the information? 
What should we do first? Why? Then what? How can we be sure our information 
is accurate? How will we know when a person is being honest? How will we know 
if they are being honest with themselves? How could a person not be honest with 
himself? How would this complicate our study? How should we organize the 
information so that it is meaningful? S-33 

Before studying a country or group of people, students could list ideas and 
images they associate with them. Later, students could ciltlque those impres- 
sions in light of what they have learned. S-2 
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Oil 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• explore the significance of oil in various respects, discovering Interdisciplinary connections 

• consider the implirations and consequences of oil possession and use on different coun- 
tries and from a variety of perspectives 



Standard Approach^ 

Texts generally state that petroleum oil is the most important mineral deposit 
of our century, that we can find where the largest deposits of oil are located, or 
what percentage of the world's energy supply Is derived from oil at any point in 
history. One text considers the effect of oil on Saudi Arabians: a farmer may now 
be In the oil buslnes.'j. a poor family may now be rich, and this family's son may 
now be able to go to college. Some texts mention OPEC and the energy crisis of 
tlie 1970*s. 



Critique 

Oil makes a good topic, due to Its economic, political, and environmental significance. Students 
should explore the implications and effects of widespread use of oil. Study of oil provides back- 
ground information crucial for understanding domestic politics. International relations, eco- 
nomics, and environmental concerns, and Is a good example of the overlap of these areas. 

Students are told that oil is an important mineral, rather than being allowed to come to that 
conclusion on their own by exploring Its significance. There is no discussion of perspective: stu- 
dents do not sort out different attitudes on oil use and how to meet energy needs. 



Strategies Used to Remodel 

T>-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-I thinking independently 

S-I3 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-25 reasoning dialoglcally: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 
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RemodsUed Lesson Plan 

p 

This topic provides an opportunity for students to research vaxious aspects — 
oil location and available amounts, the effect of oil on oil-rich developing countries, 
oil as a!i International point of contention, environmental concerns. S-23 Students 
can share their findings *vhen relevant in the discussion. Ask them what fields of 
study they have to pursue to learn about oil and its effects on people. S-I 

Why is oil important to people? Would everyone agree? Who might not? Would 
people have agreed with you in 1800? 1600? BC? 1900? Find times in history 
where the importance of oil changed. Why did it change? S-I3 

To explore the significance of owning oil, have the students consider Saudi 
Arabia. Would all Saudis agree about the importance of oil? How about the newly 
rich? The old rich? The poor? The rulers? The religious leaders? Why is oil so 
important to Saudi Arabia? How has it affected their culture? Find other coun- 
tries which have been affected by oil to that extent. Look at countries with a 
great deal of oil as well as those with very little oil. S-1 7 

Have students discuss differences in oil use among several countries and dis- 
cuss the causes for and implications of these differences. Why does this country 
use so much (so little) oil? And why is that? How does that affect that country? 
Its citizens? Its relationships to other countries? S-35 

What reasons are there to lessen or end our dependence on oil? What reasons 
are there against doing so? What problems does use of oil cause? Who is affect- 
ed? How? Who is helped? Harmed? Who would be hurt if we changed to using 
other kinds of energy? How could everyone's needs be met? How would you solve 
the problems caused by extensive use of oil? S-25 

How has oil affected our foreign policy? Which oil rich countries are our 
friends? Enemies? Neither? Why? How should we treat countries that supply us 
with oil? What if they want to cut us off? S-35 

Why did I focus on oil in this lesson? What do you think my purpose was? 
Why do you think so? What are some sigr*lficant questions surrounding oil? How 
could we research them? S-5 
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Natural Resources 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

TTie students will: 

• clarl^ the concept of natural resource and the values underlying the concept 

• explore the hnplications and consequences of having natural resources, including using, 
misusing, and not using them 

• consider what it means to be successful as a country 



Standard Approach 

Most of the Information is presented in map form, with the main emphasis on 
the location of various resources. 

One text offered a short discussion on conservation, and several offered alter- 
native forms of energy and the concept of energy itself as a natural resource. 
One text was interested in the role natural resources play in the formation of a 
world leader, emphasizing that, although nature gave us rich natural resources, 
we had to use them well to become productive and powerful. 



Critique 

It is less important for students to know who has what than it is for them to learn how to find 
such information when they need it. and to understand the implications of having and not hav- 
ing or using and not using various natural resources. Additionally, examples covered in the book 
should be used as opportunities for discussion of deeper issues, especially as they relate to ecolo- 
gy, geology, economics, politics, anthropology, technology, and history. 

The implications of various mineral deposits and other natural resources on history and cul- 
ture are inadequately drawn out. Tliere is far too much emphasis on who has what, and too little 
on how and why people use their resources, and on the long term effects. Few implications are 
brought out concerning modern forms of energy. Using resources is assumed to be what all intel- 
ligent nations do to get ahead, and no other view is examined or evaluated. 

Claims that "Nature gave us bountiful resources" could be explored and compared to another 
point of view — that nature didnl give them to us. They wer^* here, and we got them because we 
came here and took them. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-J4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I thinking independently 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan — 

students could begin by analyzing the key concept. "What kinds of things are 
called natural resources? What aren't? Why? What qualifies something as a nat- 
ural resource? S-J5 Wliat are natural resources used for? Why is this important 
to know about? S-I4 

How could we find out who has v/hat resources? What role have natural 
resources played in history? How could we find out? S-l 

**What effects does our use of natural resources have? How can we find out? 
What does *use wisely* mean? As opposed to what? How can use of resources be 
evaluated?" For each example, ask, "Why would this be called wise? Unwise? AVhy 
was this done? Not done? In what ways do we *use them wisely7 How do we not? 
How has our use of resources hurt us? Why have we done this? AVhy does (name 
a country) export rather than use (name a resource)?" (Discuss at length.) S-J5 

"Why have v/e made more use of natural resources than developing countries 
have or did? Who should control how natural resources will be used? Why? AVho 
does now? 

Ask, "What Is progress? What issues Involve this concept?" If the text uses the 
concept 'success,* students could develop a concept of success as it applies to a 
country and a means of evaluation. Then they can discuss what fits this idea). "How 
did the book attribute success? Why? Do those things go with success?" S-J4 

Continue probing into the assumptions of the text. "AVhat does it mean to say 
that 'Nature gave us these resources?' What does it assume? Imply? How else 
could we describe why we have the resources we do? What does that assume? 
Imply? Why did the text choose tJiat way of speaking?" S-2J 

To develop students' confidence in their ability to think independently, the 
teacher could have them study resource maps and predict areas of conOict, 
whenever they are about to study an area or country S-9 



n 

It is better to use one clearly understood strategy ^ 
than to attempt to use more than you clearly 
understand. 
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Preamble to the Constitution 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• grammatically analyze the Preamble to the Constitution 

• clearly state the ideals exemplified by the Preamble and describe what kind of government 
would fulfill them 

• evaluate it for its mode and form of expression 

• write the essential meaning in their own words 

• memorize it 



Standard Approach 

In most eighth grade history classes, students are required to memorize and 
recite the Preamble to the Constitution. 



Critique 

Memorization without comprehension accomplishes very little. While it is nice to exercise stu- 
dents* memories, we could do this while expioring its content at length. AVithout a discussion of 
the Preamble, no real thinking is taking place. Students will find memorizing easier once they 
grasp the grammatical structure and meaning of the passage. 

The following remodel provides a detailed application of the strategy critical reading. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing text 

S-35 exploring implications or consequences 

8-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-I thinking independently 

S-11 comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 



Remodelled Lesson Plaii s-2i 



Read the Preamble to the students, while they copy it. Have the class or 
groups of studentr. go over it phrase by phrase, looking up unknown words, and 
clarifying it. The class as a whole could do a grammatical analysis of it. (How 
many sentences are here? What is the subject? We.* Who is meant by *we*? What 
do ^ve** do? "We in older to . . . makes no sense. Is this a sentence? Can it 
stand by itself independently? "In order to" means, "WeYe doing (something) 
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because we want to accomplish these goals." What is that something? W^iat are 
Ve* doing? "We establish/ ''We ordain." Are these complete sentences, or do the 
verbs require objects? ''We establish this Constitution," "We ordain this 
Constitution/ etc.) 

Have students explore what each purpose means and requires. Ask them 
what this implies for a system of government. S-35 *What kind of government 
did the framers intend? What would a government have to do to fulfill the 
^'"amers' ideals?" S-I5 

Have students rewrite the Preamble in their own words until they have a few 
clear sentences and really understand it. 

What exactly were the authors of the Constitution doing? (Bringing into being a 
government and defining its powers, forms, and limitations.) Why was it written? 
Does it accomplish its intent? Compare these ideals with the way our government 
functions in 1988. Find examples in newspapers to Illustrate your points. 

To explore the wcrth of the Preamble as a piece of writing, have students notice 
the vocabulaiy in and style of it, and compare it to everyday speech and writing 
and with their paraphrases. ITie teacher could substitute phrases In the Preamble 
for phrases which subtly or drastically change tiie meaning, or which are less clear 
or less eloquent than the original. (For example, for "to form a more perfect union," 
substitute "to get along better together.** Have students compare your phrases with 
the originals.) Evaluate the Preamble as a piece of writing. S-23 

The assignment of memorizing it could now be given. 

Another discussion could have students evaluate the Preamble's meaning. "Do 
you think the writers left anything out of this paragraph? If so, what? Why is 
that important? Is an3^hing included that you disagree with? What? Why do you 
disagree? How would you rewrite that part?" S-I 

Write your own Preamble reflecting your ideals. Do this for a country, and for 
your school. S-I I 



^ Every trivial lesson you abandon leaves more time | 
I to stimulate critical thinking. | 
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Climate 



Objectives of the RemodeUed Plan 

The students will: 

• discuss the effects of weather and climate on people 

• consider how people respond to overcome these limltaUons, analyzing and assessing solutions 

• evaluate the effects of human efforts to overcome climate 

• deeply question the importance of studying climate 

• engage in a dialogical discussion regarding the effect of climate on a culture^s character 



Standard Approach , 

Climate is defined in texts as a pattern of weather in a particular area. It 
includes: temperature range; humidity; average amount of precipitation, its 
kind, and when it occurs; and number of sunny days normal for the different 
seasons. The books show how maps can show the climate in various places. The 
texts also explain regions as areas with a particular kind of climotcj m common. 
Some describe wind patterns and clouds. Most discuss the effects of climate on 
life, especially humans, .lie climate in which we live may limit what we can do. 
But we invent ways to overcome these limitations, such as irrigation, fire, Ice 
machines, etc. 

One text also includes a discussion on the effect climate has on people. We 
learn how Aristotle believed that people who live in a hot climate will be one kind 
of person, while people who live in a cold climate will be the opposite. Strabo. on 
the other hand, points out that, although Athens and Sparta both have similar 
climates, they have very different Idnds of people from one another. However, 
this text allows, climate does affect the clothes we wear, the houses we build, the 
crops we grow, and our population distribution. 



Critique 

These lessons miss opportunities to encourage independent thought. Hie students could 
themselves consider how climate affects us. how It limits us. how Vve can overcome it, and so on. 
But texts generally pose these kinds of questions and then immediately answer Uiem. This didac- 
tic treatment of climate Is typical. 

The Earth and people are generally presented as adversaries, with the text Implicitly approving 
humans. Man the conqueror tames the effects of climate. Students do not discuss this viev; or 
evaluate the consequences of our actions. 

The students do not question the importance of knowing about climate and so gain litUe 
Insight into root questions of geography. 
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The text that presented the disagreement between Aristotle and Strabo denied students a 
chance to think the Issue through for themselves and compare the two theories, by immediately 
presenting them with "correct answers," 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying fedings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-35 exploring Implications and consequences 
S-IB generating and assessing solutions 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-I thinking independently 

S-13 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S'28 thinking precisely about thinking, using critical vocabulary 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan — — 

1 might begin by asking students how they feel about weather. "'Do different 
types of weather make you feel different ways? How does weather affect us? Why 
do you think that is? S-4 How can weather modify our behavior or decisions? 
What is weather? Are there patterns to it? Describe tliem." Explain that Vhese 
patterns are ,>ur climate, that climate is the typical pattern of weather. 

"Hov does climate limit us? Our culture? Others? Hoa'? Why? (Probe stu- 
dents* responses to bring out their reasoning.) How is climate used by or helpful 
to us? How do we gener' ^ly respond to the limitations imposed by climate? Is 
this the only respons ve could give? What are some other options? Why do you 
suppose we choose the responses we do? What are the effects of our responses? 
S-3o Are any other responses more reasonable? Why? S-J9 Is there an ideal cli- 
mate?" Students could then read the text and compare points made in it to those 
raised in the discussion. Students could contrast the values of "taming the envi- 
ronment" and "living with the environment." S-4 

"Consider what you have Just learned about climate. What kind of important 
isrues does this Introduction help you to approach? V^l\y >hould we be familiar 
wltn the climates of the world? What does knowing about a particular climate 
tell you about the people who live In it?" S-J7 

To have students compare the two theories about the influence of climate, you 
could begin by offering AristoUe*s idea and asking the students what they think. 
S I *Wiat sorts of differences did Aristode ' ave in Kilnd? Why did he say this?" 
Offer Strabo*s rebuttal. Ask students what they Mnk now. "What else could 
Strabo have said? What could Aristotle reply? What could Aristotle reply today? 
How could this idea be verified or refuted? What wuuld someone need to do? 
What evidence would count for it? Against it? S-I3 What diA;s your understand- 
ing of social studies and knowledge of geography tell you about this dispute? 
Have you learned of evidence relevant to tliis issue — groups of people that sup- 
port or undermines Aris*otie*s theory? S-28 Would that evidence prove the claim 
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or could something else account for that evidence? How could tlinse factors be 
prevented from Influencing this study? Finish the conversation between the two 
philosophers. If you were to walk in on the conversation, what would you say to 
Aristotle? To Strabo?" S-25 

Students could write an essay giving and supporting their own theories. 



Getting experience in lesson plan rentodelling: 
How cm liake^futt advantage of the strengths of 
this iessM? Itow citH this mterial bestbe used to 
foster criHcdl insights? Which quest^^ or activi- 
ties shottid I drop^ usct alter or expand upon? 
What should I add to it? 
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The Cold War 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

H e students will: 

• practice intellectual courage by considering the Cold War from multiple perspectives 

• develop Intellectual good faith by applying the same standards to the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

• raise and clarify questions regarding particular Cold War Incidents 



Standard Approach 

Te.«cts trace the rise of hostilities between our government and that of the 
Soviet Union. They generally mention Soviet expansion In Europe, the Berlin 
Wall, the Cuban Missile Crisis, The Warsaw Pact and NATO. Soviet support of 
revolutionaries throughout the world, and U.S. aid to non-communist countries. 

The U.S.S.R. forces countries to become communist and puts communist 
leaders In power, while the U.S. fights to keep countries from becoming commu- 
nist by supplying food, money, and help to fight communism. Slnc^ the commu- 
nists use poverty to incite communist revolutions, the U.S. gives assistance to 
Improve those conditions and thus strengthen the country against communism. 



ERLC 



Critique 

Predictably, treatment of the Cold War Is generally biased. In each case covered, they want to 
oppress, we want to free: they take over or Interfere with, we offer aid and assistance; their 
friends are dictatorships and tyrannies, ours are democracies. Students are given little or no Idea 
of how other perspectives conceptualize the Cold War or the superpowers. Students should come 
to understand how others see us and the world, and come to their own conclusions on specific 
events. Every country's foreign policy can stand some improvement. Ours Is no exception 

This entire remodel helps students develop intellectual courage and Integrity. 

Strategies Uaed to Remodel 

S-6 developing intellectual courage 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or Integrity 

S-21 critical reading: clarifying or critiquing text 

S-25 reasoning dlaloglcalfy: comparing perspectives. Interpretations, or theories 

S-13 cleuifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-12 developing one's perspective*, creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-20 evaluating actions or pi licles 

S-1 1 comF)aring analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-26 reasoning dialecticaliy: evaluating perspectives. Interpretations, or theories 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-e ~ 

I Ask students to read whatever their text has or the subject of the Cold War. 
Have them clarify and critique their texts with questions like the following: 
•What does the text say about the Cold Wai? Whose fault is it? What assump- 
Uons are made in the text? As this text is written, is there a clear 'good guy* and 
a clear *bad guy?' From what perspective is this text written? How can you tell? 
What is the point of view presented in the text? What must the authors believe 
to present this point of view? What else might a person think? How could the 
text be written to reflect another point of view? How would a text written from a 
Soviet perspective present similar material? What would such a perspective 
assume? S-25 What other points of view are possible?" Students could pick two 
paragraphs to rewrite from another point of view. S-2I 

Ask, "How does the U.S. government distinguish countries — what categories 
are used? Why? What categories does the U.S.S.R. use? Why? How are the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. different in their foreign policies? What do U.S. and U.S.S.R 
foreign policies and perspectives have in common? How should foreign policy be 
evaluated? Do countries have the right to involve themselves in how other coun- 
tries are run? Why or why not? !f they do, when? In what ways?" S-20 

Have students (or groups of students) focus on one incident or conflict at a 
Ume, list the parties involved, and discuss each. "What happened? What reasons 
were given? How could we figure out if those were the real reasons? What should 
have been done?" The class could compare two or more similar incidents and 
responses to them. S-29 Students should be encouraged to apply the same stan- 
dards to each country. ("Do any differences between these two situations war- 
rant different evaluations of these actions?") S-7 

Have students raise questions the text doesn't answer. Ask questions to help 
the students to refine their questions: "Why do you raise that question? Why 
does that seem significant to you? What would this answer imply? How could 
this question be settled? What points of view need to he considered?" J-i 2 

Students could locate Vietnam and Afghanistan on maps and compare tlie two 
wars. S-29 Students could interview adults regarding their views about the war 
in Vietnam. Students could begin with such questions as, "What did you think of 
the war then? Why? What did you think of those who disagreed with you? Have 
your views changed? Why?" Have them probe the inter\'iewees' responses. 
Students could then discuss the views they collected. S-25 

Students could also research news accounts of the war and anti-war protest. 
What, if anything, was settled? What issues remain? 

Organize a conference on whether we should increase aggressions in Vietnam 
(1968) or pull out (or something else altogether). Each student can take a partic- 
ular perspective from which to argue. Have the student conduct a similar meet- 
ing about a current issue. S-l 1 
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Have groups of three students take turns arguing from three different per- 
spectives in a dialectical discussion regarding a dispute between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. mentioned in the text. They could trade positions and thus argue 
each side. Have the students evaluate the arguments they have generated. S-26 



To think critically about issues we must be able to 
consider the strengths and weaknesses of oppos- 
ing points of view. Since criticat thinkers value 
falrmindedness^ they feet that it is especially 
important that they entertain positions with which 
they disagree. 
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The Causes of the Civil War 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• consider the causes of the Civil War from various perspectives, reasoning diaJogically 

• evaluate slavery 

• compare arguments for slavery with arguments used in analogous situations 

• critique several texts in their presentation of this issue 

Standard Approach 

Texts generally ascribe the outbreak of the Civil War to the issue of slavery. 
Several of the texts indicated the concern of Clay, Webster, and Lincoln for the 
integrity of the Union. One mentioned Buchanan's decision that, although states 
have no ConstituUonal right to secede, the federal government has no power to 
force the states tc remain in the Union. 



Critique 

As always, study of v^ar provides an opportunity for dialogical and dialectical thinking. 
Unfortunately, texts typically treat the subject didactically. The cause of a war is presented as a 
fact on the same order as a date, rather than as an inference that must be reasoned to. A 
falrminded approach to determining the causes of v^ars requires consideration of explanations 
from all relevant perspecUves. The explanation given by the winner should not be assumed. 

Although texts tend to overemphasize slavery, they fail to explore the concept deeply. They say 
the South wanted slavery and many people in the North were opposed to slavery, some of them 
violently so. There is little or no attempt to understand the positions for or against slavery; to 
characterize the ^inds of thinking that allowed some people to own other people or the principles 
on which others based their disapproval. Texts failed to examine the view of the Blacks that 
allowed them to be dehumanized. On the other hand, there is little development of any other con- 
cerns in the North. Economic issues, for instance, were neglected. 

The questions in the texts are typically surface questions; for example, students are asked to 
look at a map and describe what is illustrated. Most of the questions can be answered by repeat- 
ing the text, and thus require no critical thought whatever. 

Finalt/. no text addressed any exciting root issues or drew connections between issues of the 
Civil War and contemporary problems and issues, thus failing to lay the groundwork for deeper 
understanding of subsequent events. 
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Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

8-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing text 

S-6 developing intellectual courage 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

To encourage independent thought, before students read their texts, ask them 
to consider the Mid-1800's as they have studied that period, using timelines and 
maps to supplement discussion. Ask, "What was going on in the country? What 
changes were happening? What problems? What conOicts?" They should men- 
tion slavery, new states and territories, gold and the move west, industry, rela- 
tions with Europe, trade, relations with Native Americans, etc. S-I 

"What kinds of opinions were being expressed? Who expressed them? What 
were the lines of reasoning behind them? S-25 What kinds of interests, values, 
ideas might have been behind each of the positions? How can we classify these 
opinions and positions? What categories can we find? How can we show our 
classification system? What does it show?" Here the teacher could have students 
use such techniques as charts, graphs, semantic maps, political maps, logic 
trees. Students can discuss the reasons for or implications of any patterns they 
notice. S- J 7 

Causes of the War 

Have students compare determining the cause of a war to determining who 
started an argument. S-JJ "How would the North attribute the cause of the war? 
Who's fault would they claim it to be? What would the South say? S-6 What does 
the text say? FYom what point of view is the text written? S-2J Does it present 
opposing views? How could an issue like this be settled? Would most wars have 
a cause, or many? What differences between North and South may have con- 
tributed to the war? What were the differences? (Could this difference be a con- 
tributing factor? How?) Why was this reason given as the cause of the war? 
Whose fault does it Imply? Was the war just?" S-I 7 

Evaluating Slavery 

"Do you think slavery is Justified? How could Southerners defend it? S-6 "If 
students don't know, point out that many didn't believe Blacks were capable of 
taking care of themselves and were convinced that slavery was necessary for 
their economy. "Who was responsible for the slavery in the U.S. South? Did the 
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Federal government have the right to outlaw slavery in eveiy state? Where do 
states' rights end? Why?" S-20 

If not discussed previously, ask, 'Where did the slaves come from? How did 
they get here? Why?" S I 7 If students have the background, they could compare 
conditions of American slaves with slaves in other times and places. S-11 

Students could compare pro-slavery arguments with arguments used else- 
where and at other times by those who oppress groups of people (e.g.. Apartheid, 
colonialism, imperialism. "Where else have these reasons been used? By whom? 
About whom? Why? Based on what evidence? What were the results of acting on 
that belief?" S-II 

Finalfy. read several texts with the students and invite them to critique each 
presentation of the issues leading to the Civil War. S-2I 



The reader should keep in mind the connection | 

between the principles and applications, on the n 

one hand, and the character traits ofafairminded i 

critical thinker^ on the other. Our aim, once | 

again, is not a set of disjointed skills, but an inte^ | 

grated, committed, thinking person. | 
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China 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

" evaluate evidence for the approximate age of a culture 

• recognize ethnocentrism In others. In themselves, and In the text 

• transfer Insight Into aspects of Chinese history to analogous situations 

• analyze the teachings of Confucius and Lao-T^u 

Standard Approaeh^ 

China Is described as the oldest culture, with a' civilization reaching back for 
at least 3,500 years. China Is described as an ethnocentric society, basically due 
to Its Isolation throughout history. Some texts mentioned the various dynasties, 
sometimes briefly discussing one or two. One text focused on Shlh Huang Tl, an 
early ruler. China of the Chou dynasty Is compared to ancient Egypt. The cli- 
mates and populations of China and the United States are compared. Recent 
Chinese history Is mentioned: the Opium War with Great Britain, the revolt of 
the Emperor's army In 1911 and the underlying causee-, the conflict between 
Chiang Kai-Shek of the Nationalist Party and Mao Tse-tung of the Communist 
party, including Japan's invasion of China and Mao*s system of social control In 
which community Is more Important than the family. Most texts mention the 
Wall and Its purpose. 

Nearly every text Includes a section on Confucius. Some texts also mention 
Lao-tzu (the founder of Taoism) and contrast his views with those of Confucius. 

Suggested activities Include: fact recall (reading a timeline of the dynasties), 
defining vocabulary words, and map reading (listing bordering countries and 
areas of high population density). 



Critique 

study of ancient China provides an example of an old and powerful culture very different from 
ours. It Is also a case of an area that mainly had only one big power, unlike much of 
Mediterranean history. Furthermore, since China was strong, understanding Its Influence on 
East Asia Is necessary to understanding East Asia. But the main value of study of any country 
and time Is to develop students* ability to think historically and anthropologically and to begin to 
have them consider whatever basic historical forces, events, and aspects of culture are men- 
tioned In their texts. 

Texts generally emphasize details. Chapters are largely filled with fact after fact, with little or 
no analysis. Analyses that are given are generally tDo brief and often too superficial to mean 
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much to students. For example, tliey may explain the break in economic linkage between China 
and Russia in one sentence, giving as the reason the Soviets* sudden departure from China. 

Often, end-of-chapter questions demand little more than simple recall, "What are China's nat- 
ural barriers? What is loess? How is it formed?" Timelines and map activiUes merely require stu- 
dents to read them. Students do not discuss the Implications of what they see. Often, questions 
imply the desired answer such as in the following exajnple: "Do we even tiy to cultivate slopes as 
the Chinese do? Why or why not?** 

One text dealt effectively with the Mongol invasion, giving a detaUed and reasonable explana- 
Uon. but ended the secUon with the implication that it was insignificant that the Mongols had 
invaded and were ruling China, since they had acquired many Chinese customs. Students could 
compare this case with invasion by those of alien culture and/or discuss whether it made a dif- 
ference, and of what sort. 

By emphasizing Chinese ethnocentrism. and ignoring American ethnocentrism. many texts 
inadvertently support student ethnocentrism. One activity had students reflect on ways in 
which our pro-American bias shows in the media. Another asked students to look at a China- 
centered map and a U.S.-centered map. and infer attitudes from these. Such activities can be 
extended with In-depth discussion of why people have these attitudes and various ways ethno- 
centricity is manifested. 

Brief study of the philosophers can provide insight into the culture, as well as opportunity for 
dialecUcal thought. Such discussion requires going beyond paraphrase, and Into discussion of 
the ideas; whether compatible with each other, evaluating them, or probing contradictions 
between or among others. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-20 analyzing or evaluaMng actions or policies 

S-2 developing insight Into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments. interpretaUons. beliefs, or theories 

S-26 reasoning dialecUcally: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan- 

You could tegin by asking students (or having them write as a homework 
assignment) what they know about China. Throughout the lesson, students 
could make a Umeline. with periods and events in China above, the Mid-east and 
Europe below. Students can look at various kinds of maps, list their observa- 
tions, and make Inferences regarding the significance of what they And. S-9 

Then have them read their texts, and ask for the main points covered. "What 
does the text say? Why did It mention these points? What is the most important 
thing to learn from this chapter? Is there anything you want to know about? 
How could you find out?" 
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To deveJop students* insight into anthropological reasoning and clarify the 
claims regarding China's fige, you could ask, **How do we know how old a cul- 
tui-e is? What kinds of things would we And in China to illustrate that China has 
the oldest culture? Why would these show us how old China is? How would they 
show us how old Chinese culture is compared to other cultures? S-33 Is it sig- 
nificant that Chinese culture is so old? Why? Would it be more significant to the 
Chinese or to us? Why do you think so?** S-13 

What would you need to dc in order to understand Chinese history and cul- 
ture? Compare Chinese history, culture and ideas with other countries In what 
ways was China ahead of Europe? Behind? 

Students can compare any wars mentioned in their texts to other wars they 
have discussed. "Who started this war? What motivated them? What would you 
say caused this war? Why did that occur? What wars that you know about are like 
this one? In what ways? In what v/ays are they different? Is there anj^ing you 
know about that other war that you can apply to understanding this war? What? 
What does that tell you about this war? What that you know about this war can 
you apply to better understand other wars you know something about?** S-J J 

• What was it like to live near the place the Wall is, before the Wall was built? 
What moUvated the building of the Wall? What effects did the Wall have on the 
society? What was it like to build it? S-20 

• Why does this text discuss China's ethnocentrlsm? What evidence do they 
have of it? What explanation do they give? What reasons have they for feeling 
superior? How do you think the Chinese thought of other people? How do you 
think they uiought of themselves? S-2 

• What have we learned about Asia? How could we characterize China's rela- 
tionship to the rest of Asia? 

If the text mentions Confucius and Lao-tzu, students could analyze their ideas 
with questions like the following; What did each say? What do you think they 
meant? Have you thought or heard similar ideas? What would they agree about? 
Disagree about? If you lived your life according to Confucius, how would you 
live? How would your study of Confucius affect how you live your life? Lao- 
tzu?What is Confucius* basic idea? I^o-tzu*s? What specific differences are there 
between these two thinkers? Can their insights be reconciled? Why are they 
important? S-J 8 Students could write a dialectical discussion between followers 
of Confucius and Lao-tzu, and evaluate it. S-26 
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Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• explore reasons for British colonization of Nigeria and evaluate it 

• explore its consequences 

• construct the perspectives of different people involved 

• discuss causes for Nigeria's present problems, thus practicing historical reasoning 



Standard Approach 

^ Some texts introduce the history of Nigeria tracing British colonialism. After the 
Boer wars, the British moved north into Central Africa, including Nigeria. After 
WWII, most of Africa was independent. Nigeria, in particular, gained its freedom in 
1960, deciding to keep the name given them by the British. Along with otlier for- 
mer British colonies, Nigeria joined the Commonwealth of Nations. When the 
British took over, Nigeria was a land of various different groups with quite dL^ferent 
ways of life and languages. ITiey were very hard to hold together in one naUon. 
Their civil war between 1967 and 1970 brought the West and East together Even 
today there are communication problems in Nigeria, due to their many languages 
and customs. In addiUon, the discov-ty of oil in Nigeria in 1958 brought changes 
such as big cities, traffic jams, clogged harbors, limited telephones and gas sta- 
tions, and housing shortages. Nigeria's problems are hard to solve. 



Critique 

study of Nigeria can illustrate how understanding the history of a place is necessary to intelli- 
gently discussing its present problems. Here, the original cultures and groups and their differ- 
ences, colonialism, developing countries and their relationships to developed countries are key 
elements. 

Typically, texts stick to the bare facts, (though once able to feed itself, Nigeria must now import 
much of its food; Nigerians decided to keep the name 'Nigeria;* Nigeria had a civil war) with little 
or no explanation of reasons, causes, implications, or evaluations. Many of the details approach 
deeper issues, but they are not adequately explored or explained. 

The concept of colonialism is seriously underdeveloped. The world views and attitudes that 
allowed and justified colonialism, the reasons underlying it, its effects on culture and develop- 
ment are ignored. Some texts do not really discuss colonization much at all, especially not the 
opinions of the colonized, except to say that everyone would rather be free like we are. Students 
are not asked to consider why. LitUe attempt is made to understand the differences between the 
many points of view represented in this slice of history. For example, what of the British who 
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were appalled at colonialism, or the tribes and individuals in Africa who welcomed British and 
western ways? One can't understand colonialism without understanding events and social struc- 
tures in colonizing powers that supported it. 

The fact is offered in one of the texts that Nigeria used to produce nearly all of its food, but 
now is forced to import much of it. Although the book acknowledges that this is a serious con- 
cern, it did not refer to any causes of this situation. The text did not draw out any of the implica- 
tions if this trend continues, how to reverse this trend or how it could have been avoided. The 
students are not Invited to wonder how egocentrism. sociocentrism. or differing points of view 
and culture might have helped to cause this problem and interf<f*re with its solution. Nor do stu- 
dents consider the ways other countries interfere witli developing countries* attempts to Improve. 
Nigeria is treated In isolation from the rest of the world. 

Texts generally confuse development and modernization with becoming like the U.S.. thus fall- 
ing to recognize the potential variety of forms of development and progress. Other countries must 
learn from us; we have little to learn from them. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-I thinking independently 

S-35 ex iOring implications and consequences 

S-i2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
S-S developing intellectual perseverance 

Remodelled Lesson Plan^ — ^— , 

students could begin by looking at physical, political, and linguistic maps of 
Africa and West Africa, describing observations, and making inferences. S-32 
When students have read the material, they could do a timeline of events in 
Africa and Europe. 

Interested students could research Nigeria, other colonies, and the colonizing 
countries, before this section is covered. They could report to the rest of the 
class during discussion. At the very least. English history of the time should be 
studied or reviewed, in order to provide background for under strjiding colonial- 
ism. "What do we know of England at the time? How powerful was England? 
Why? What does this tell us about why England had colonies? What did England 
get from its colonies? How did it treat its colonies? Why?** S-J7 

Students could compare West African cultures with Great Britain and other 
European countries. 

Who drew Nigeria's boundaries? Would Africans have drawn the same bound- 
aries? What have been long term effects of the way Europeans drew boundaries 
in We St Africa? 

How did the British characterize West Africans and colonization? What differ- 
ent kinds of English people were in Africa? Why? What kinds of relationships did 
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they have with native A''.. cans? What reasons did the British government give 
justifying colonization? How about the Nigerians? Why did the BriUsh colonize 
this area? What different groups might have had opinions on this subject in the 
U.K.? In Nigeria? Elsewhere? Did England have (he right to rule? Should the 
English have done anything differently? S-20 

Why did Nigeria gain independence? Compare this to other examples of 
colonies gaining independence. 

What problems does Nigeria face? What are the causes? What features of 
Nigeria have most influenced its history? What historical facts influence Nigeria 
presently? Why is Nigeria not producing enough food? S-I What has changed? 
Why? Should other people be worried about this problem? What will happen if 
this trend continues? How can this be avoided? What would you advise the 
Nigerians to do? What would happen then? S-^iS Is this what you really want to 
happen? What would a solution require? V/ith what kinds of knowledge are 
experts from here and Europe most needed? African experts most needed? Whose 
knowledge has been most relied on? What kinds of knowledge has been lost? 

Why are some countries at a subsistence level? Why is farming poor, medical 
care scarce, health ec*ucation poor, and income so low? Should a countiy want 
to change this? Why? Why might they? Why wouldn't they? Who might want 
things to change? V/ho might not? Does anyone beneflt from this situation? 
What could keep a country from changing when they want to? What could make 
them change against their will? 

Ask students to describe the standard of living in Nigeria. Is it the same for 
everybody? How many different kinds of living situations can you think of? What 
was life like before the British arrived, during the British rule, and in the inde- 
pendent Nigeria (at the beginning and now)? When was the quality of life best? In 
what ways? In what ways worse? For whom? Were other times better for other 
people? Who? Why do you think so? What are you assuming when you say that 
life is better? In what ways? In what ways worse? When is it better? When is it 
better for poor people? When is it better for rich people? Is this true everywhere, 
in any country, in any culture? S-I 2 Have students develop criteria for classify- 
ing living arrangements in terms of subsistence, developing economies, and 
industrial economies. S-I5 

What were the long-range affects of colonialism on Nigeria? Do you think colo- 
nialism was Justifled? What. If anything, should the British have done different- 
ly? S-20 Discussion of colonialism could be extended by having students discuss 
whether any group of people has the right to rule over others. The issue can be 
raised, and students reminded of this chapter, whenever relevant during the 
course of the year. S-I 7 

To more fully explore the idea of historical thinking with respect to Nigeria, 
the teacher could ask. "What perspectives would we need to study in order to 
develop a complete and fairminded view of Nigerian history? (Different Nigerian 
groups/cultures, pro- and anti-Western Nigerians, pro- and anti-colonial 
British.) How would one gain expertise on Nigeria? S-6 
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Progress and Technology 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plrr 

The students will: 

• clarify the words 'progress' and technology* 

• clarify and critique the use of the terms in their texts 

• compare the relative values of technological and other kinds of progress 

• describe and rank technological advances 

• exercise falrmindedness regarding the value of technology and progress and each level of 
technological development 



Standard Approach 

Texts generally use or rely on the notion that the story of history is the stoiy 
of progress. Often this claim is backed up with discussions of technological 
advances and the advantages they bring. Sometimes texts refer to such ideas as 
progression toward greater freedom, opportunity, and justice. 

Texts outline stages of development: hunting/gathering; agricultural/commer- 
cial; urban/industrial; and scientific/technological. They sometimes point out 
that there seems to be an increasing rate of change, especialfy in the technologi- 
cal era. Technology' is defined as the use of science. One text called it "all the 
tools of society and skills to use them." Several Inventions and some of their 
effects on society are noted. A progression of increasingly complex systems of 
managing time and energy are represented to show our human advancement. 

One text has students rank types of technology for their relative importance, 
for example: 

Rank Item Reason for Ra^ik 

1 running water drink, cook, wash 



ERLC 



Critique 

The concept of progress runs through many ^sons. It is often left va^ue, more often limited to 
technical and material progress. Students have little or no opportunity to explore the broader 
concept and contrast i» with the narrower use common in texts. Texts tend to assume thai devel- 
oping countries will develop into societies like jrs, rather than in their own unique ways. They 
also frequently seem to assume that technological advancement is always progress in a positive 
sense. Such lessons or discussions could foster consideration of multiple perspectives and 
encourage Oexlbility of thought. 

Typical presentations presume a hierarchy of different kinds of society, and assume '.hat the 
kind most like ours is the most advanced and, therefore, unquestionably the best. Texts tend to 
emphasize positive aspects of technological development and downplay the negatives. Students 
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should know that some people prefc. aspects of hunting/gathering and agricultural societies to 
ours. Texts insufllciently illuminate the vast differences in lifesh'ks. cultures, and viewpoints of 
people with less technological societies. Texts often mention the rate of increasing change, with 
little discussion of Implicatiuns or consequences. 

Activities like the chart mentioned above can be remodelled to provide a more com> 
plete and thought-provoking activity by adding headings which require justifications, 
implications, or consequences. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-12 developing one*s perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-3 exercising falrmindedness 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-12 

students could consider the word ^progress.* 'What does 'progress* mean for a 
person? A country? The \/orld? How can you tell If a change Is progress, as 
opposed to other kinds of change? S-15 What kinds of progress are there? Is 
achieving a peaceful world progress? Is this the same sense or a different sense of 
*progress7 S-29 What else would be progress? What sorts of progress seem most 
important to you? Can forms of progress be ranked? By what criteria? (Have stu- 
dents distinguish unanimous from disputed examples or criteria.) In what ways 
was the invention and widespread use of the printing press progress? S-I4 

What does the word 'progress* mean in your jxt? Where is it used? In what 
context? To what does it refer? What does this word Imply? S-21 

Is technoK ^y a prerequisite for progress? Can technology ever hinder 
progress? How? 

Students could review or research and then discuss the differences between 
hunting/gathering, agricultural, and urban soo ;ties. "How would the day in the 
life of the average person differ? Why might people in hunting/gathering soci- 
eties prefer their way of life to ours? Those in predominantly agricultural soci- 
eties? What aspects of our kind of society might they dislike? S-7 Why? What 
aspects might they wish for? Why? How might their perspectives and expecta- 
tions difier? How are the character of life and the character of the technology 
and the economy related? How quickly does the character of life change in each 
kind of society? What is attractive about ep-rh? Unattractive? Which would you 
prefei? Are there ways of combining the best features cf each? S-3 

Where do you think people are going regarding technology? ^/hy do you think 
so? Consider recent important innovations. How has each played a role in 
changing life fc. inaivlduals? Evaluate each. 
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Is humanity progressing^ Why do you say this? How do you know? Wliat are 
good goals to progress toward? How could you decide? Who would agree with 
you? What would they say? What would they say? How would you respond? Who 
might disagree with you? What else could be said? 

Imagine life without technology. How would such a life be different? Are there 
any ways in which it would stay the same? Why do you think so? Is it truly possible 
to have no technology? What is the lowest technological level possible for a human 
culture? Why do you think so? Why might someone not approve of our level of tech- 
nology? Whv might someone prefer living with much less technology? S-3 

What do the terms 'developed' and 'developing' imply? What values does use of 
these terms presuppose? S-I4 What words migh,. a hunter/gatherer use? S-3 

How does the increasing rate of change affect a society? How do you feel about 
it? Why does it make some people excited and hopeful and others worried or 
angiy? S-4 

The ranking chart could be reworked to look like this: 

Rank Item Use Value Defense 

1 running water drink, cook, survival may have trouble 

wash health finding water otherwise: 

sitting water can spread 
disease. 

A final column could be called "Consequences.** 

Of each item in the chart, students or groups of students could discuss ques- 
tions like the following: Why is this progress? How does it affect people's lives? 
Does it have negative consequences? What? How could they be lessened? Is this 
worth the cost? Students could share and discuss their rankings and Justifica- 
tions and consec|uences, and argue among themselves where they disagree. S-I5 

Ask what a standard of living is. "What is a good life?" Students could write a 
short paper on the highest quality of life. (This could be assigned in language 
arts as preparation for the lesson.) "What does a person need to be happy? To be 
mostly happy? To be very, very happy? If we did this survey all over the world, 
do you think we would get similar answers? Why or why not? What might be the 
same? W^at might be different?** 

To clarify the idea of subsistence living, students could write a paper from the 
view of a homeless person in an American city. What would his or her day be 
like? What would this person do for money, food, a place to sleep, clothes, shel- 
ter from rain, to pass the time of day? What would you do? What else would you 
need to wony about? What would life be like if a whole country lived at a subsis- 
tence level? Would the homeless person be better or worse off? S-32 

As a concluding activity, the teacher could give students copies from several 
texts of passages referring to the concept 'progress.' Students could critique 
them, combine the best points in each with their own ideas, and write a better 
section on progress. S-2I 
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Economic Systems 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students wlU: 

• compare and evaluate economic ideals and practices of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

• examine assumptions underlying economic systems 

• compare our attitudes about the U.S.S.R with our attitudes about slmUar systems, sys- 
tems like ours, and completely different systems 

Standard Approach 

The students are told that, although the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have similarly 
good resources, their economies are quite different. The U.S. is characterized by 
individuals deciding how to spend their money, while in the U.S.S.R the govern- 
ment decides or commands what shall be produced, and controls land, farms, 
factories, and Industry. Prices in the U.S. are governed by supply and demand, 
while the Soviet government may set prices to discourage the purchase of certain 
items. The market economy shows producers that Americans want many con- 
sumer goods for their own use. In our free enterprise system, people choose jobs 
and careers, what to buy, sell, and produce, what to pay and charge. Businesses 
are run for profit. In the U.S.S.R many of these decisions are made by the gov- 
ernment, not by each individuai. 

One *ext offers a chart to show the number of hours a worker in the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R would have to work in order to earn enough to purchase various 
luxury items. Salaries in the U.S.S.R are lower than those in the U.S., yet edu- 
cation and skills are rewarded with money, housing, good m^^ats, and cosmetics. 
The U.S. government does play «i role in the U.S. economy, but only to protect 
consumers and oversee trade wi*h otner countries. The government in the U.S. 
also functions as a buyer/consumer, as a market itself. If our government does 
anything more directive, it is usually because enough people request help. We 
take for granted a lifestyle that is only available to the rich in other countries. 



Critique 

students stu Jylng lessons like this need to grasp how capitalism Is supposed to work, the mechan- 
ics of it, the vlf w of man and economics on which it Is based, and how to evaluate departures from 
those ideals. TJiey should come to understand communism and how it Is supposed to work, what con- 
ception and iifeals underiie it, and how to evaluate departures therefrom. Texts give al^stract princi- 
ples but Jittk senae of how capitalism Is supposed to work and what Is required to keep it going; for 
example, rational consumers and employers, and a government which is neutral toward particular 
buslnes^s and which prevents businessmen from abusing each other or the public. 
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The comparison of the two system*' is rife with ethnocentricity. It is also full ci misleading 
information. Sometimes texts almost make It sound as though each Americaii individually 
designs the economy. There is no mention of the factors that inhibit millions of f>eople from par- 
ticipating freely and equally, or other factors in our society which co*^.flict or interfere with ideal 
capitalism. There is little opportunity for Independent thought, as students are told what values 
and aspirations to have. Students do not have an opportunity to begin to consider different 
American viewpoints regarding economic problems we face. The texts present only two positions, 
two choices, us and the good life, or them and oppression. There is little attempt to treat the con- 
cept of communism as a communist, or even a neutral party, would. Although one text acknowl- 
edged that the U.S.S.R. offers its citizens free education, medical care, and vacations, nothing 
else was said supporting the ideals or practices of the U.S.S.R. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-e developing intellectual courage 

S-l thinking independently 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-2 developing insight into egocentrlcity or sociocentricity 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-e 

Capitalism 

When students have read their texts, they can discuss the negative opinion of 
the U.S. toward the U.S.S.R and the negative opinion of the U.S.S.R. toward the 
U.S. and compare the countries. How is their government different from ours? 
Their economy? Their industry? S-l Students can then begin in-depth analysis 
of capitalism. 

What are the goals of capitalism? For owners? For workers? For consumers? 
Do these goals conflict? How does the system address the conflict? On what 
assumptions about people is this system based? What does this system assume 
about why people work, produce, and create? What evidence is relevant to set- 
tling that question? What is your posiUon? Why? 5-30 How is a capitalist econo- 
my supposed to provide the best goods and services for the best prices? Why 
would this system have that result? What does this system assume about how 
people decide which goods and services to use? What employees to hire? How 
should these decisions be made? 

Now that the ideal system has been set out, students can begin to distinguish 
actual practice from those ideals. How is our government supposed to protect 
consumers? From whom? What would producers do? Why? What are some pos- 
sible economic choices individuals make? What kinds of decisions can your par- 
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ents make? Not make? S-10 How do people make economic decisions? How do 
they decide which brand of a particular product to buy? What role does advertis- 
ing play in our system? What role should It play? What kinds of forces, factors, 
attitudes, and habits Interfere with the free working of market forces? Do 
Americans decide what job to take, how much they will be paid? How do Individ- 
uals help to decide? What are the limitations of our freedom to decide Issues for 
ourselves? Are these deviations from Ideal capitalism good, or should they be 
prevented? If so, how? What Interferes with Americans' freedom to determine 
their careers? S-27 

Emphasize that no country has a pure version of any economic system. You 
could talk about some of the aspects of socialism in our economy. You might 
mention (or have students mention) Social Security, Medicare, or note that gov- 
ernment-controlled postai and passenger rail services In the U.S. arc further 
examples of aspects of socialism in our economy. Ask, **In what ways are these 
'socialist' in nature?" S-IO 

A written assignment here might be: Elxplaln the goals of capitalism. Consider 
such things as: fairness, and whether the goals are easy or hard to achieve. 

Have students **play capitalist" In a genuinely free market economy, to discov- 
er such ideas as supply and demand, etc. They could then discuss and compare 
their experiences with real situations (e.g., students are given capital and 
resources to start with). 

Socialism 

You might list the essential features of socialism for clarity. Including some of 
the benefits that socialism Ideally provides, such as comprehensive health care, 
free education through university level, guaranteed employment, etc. S-3 For 
example, ask, "What might be some Implications of the features of socialism? 
How are the services, such as free medical care, paid foi7 S-35 What would life 
be like for a person living under socialism? How would It be different from capi- 
talism? The same? Where Is socialism practiced? What are some of the goals and 
ideals of socialism? What do you think of them?" 

When examining our own system, we saw how the form of capitalism we have 
departs from Ideal capitalism. What do you think Is true for the Soviets? What 
evidence do you have for yo-.r answer? Where could we get Information like this? 
What do we have to watch for In our Information? How could our negative feel- 
ings for the U.S.S.R. Influence the Information we find? S-16 Why are there 
unions in some socialist countries? What problems do socialist countries face? Is 
the U.S.S.R, for example, a classless society? What would be some examples of 
how class distinctions persist in the Soviet Union? Why? S-27 

Comparison of the Economic Systems 

What problems does each system face? What sort of people does each system 
claim to reward the most? Actually reward? What sort of people do you think 
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should be rewarded ipost? Why? What sort of a society would that produce? How 
could such a system be implemented? S-1 

What can make each system go wrong? Do you approve of the goals? Have 
they been achieved? To what extent? Why or why not? S-27 

How can we find American opinions on other systems of economies and gov- 
ernments? Devise a method to measure American opinion. (Through media or by 
surveying adults.) Show this information on a chart or graph. Why do most 
Americans disapprove of communism and socialism so strongly? Notice how we 
feel about the U.S.S.R. itself. How does this compare to how we feel about coun- 
tries with systems similar to the U.S.S.R, more similar to us. completely differ- 
ent from both? Who do we like best? Least? How would the U.S.S.R. probably 
make a scale? Who might they like most and least? Why? How can you explain 
these differences? S-2 

Several concluding activities could now tie the lesson together. One would be 
to assign students to role play defenders and critics of both systems. They could 
compare the assumptions, basic concepts, and values of each. S-25 

A written assignment might be given as follows: "People who emigrate from the 
U.S.S.R to the U.S. sometimes have difficulty adjusting to our economic system. 
Could you predict what some of those difficulties might be and why it could be 
hard for them to adapt?" fThe assignment could be reversed for an American 
taking up residence in the Soviet Union.) S-3 

Students could write analyses and assessments of their texts. 



I The highest development of intelligence and con- l| 

i science creates a natural marriage between the ^ 

I two. Each i^ distinctly limited without the other. | 

|| Bach requires special attention in the light of the % 
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The Constitution 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• learn some functions of the three branches of U. S. government 

• clarify claims in their texts by exploring root issues regarding government and the distri- 
bution of power in our government 

• compare ideals of the Constitution with actual practice 

• develop criteria for evaluating political candidates 

• through Socratic questioning, understand the reasons for and assumptions underlying 
rights guaranteed under the Bill of Rights 

• develop their perspectives on human rights, and functions and limits of government 

• transfer insight into the Constitution to current events 

Standard Approach 

The history of the Constitution, as well as some of its present day applica- 
tions, is presented. Main themes and concepts are explained such as federalism, 
separation of powers, judicial review, the Bill of Rights, how a bill becomes law, 
and democracy Students are asked to consider the role of these concepts in cur- 
rent American politics. Typical end-of-chapter questions are, "Why did our lead- 
ers call the constitutional convention? What were the four main compromises? 
What were the main arguments for the opponents and the supporters?" Other 
questions ask for explanation and evaluation, such as,**What is meant by the 
statement The government is you.7 Do you agree with the statement? State 
your reasons." Vocabulary enrichment involves having the students look up 
words and put them into sentences. 



Critique 

We chose this lesson because understanding the Constitution is crucial to citizenship in a 
democracy. Students should explore the ideas underlying important aspects of our government: 
how it is supposed to work, why it was structured the way it was, hov/ the structure is supposed 
to preserve citizens* rights, how it could fall to do so. and why rights are important to preserve. 
Critical education demands clear and well-developed understanding of these points. When 
understanding is superficial or vague, hidden agendas said mere associations guide thought and 
behavior. Slogans substitute for reasons, prejudices for thought. Citizens become willing to 
accept the appearance of freedom, equality under the law, and democracy, rather than insisting 
on their realization. 

Tlie greatest Haw with the standard approach is Its lack of depth; not nearly enough time Is 
given to fostering understanding of this Impoitant document. Tlie relative Importance of different 
material should be reOected In the text space given and time spent on It. Spending Insufficient 
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time on such important ideas leads texts to treat them superflclalfy or vaguely. Students have lit- 
tle opportunity to understand key ideas fully, see the whole picture, appreciate reasons for 
important parts of the Constitution, or develop their perspectives on government, human rela- 
tions, and how to preserve their rights. 

Texts generally ask too few questions, have little extended discussion, and ask too many ques- 
tions which are trivial, or simple recall. Some of the suggested explanations and answers are 
generally sorely incomplete, vague, confusing, or fall to answer the questions. To simply tell stu- 
dents that our government's system of checks and balances helps protect people's freedom does 
little to help students understand that system or how it is supposed to work. 

Important explanations are undeveloped, fall to probe the reasons. Texts offer abstract and 
unclear explanations, and then merely require students to reiterate them. Often the answers to 
the end-of-chapter questions are tagged by bold face in the text. Students are encouraged to 
substitute reiteration for und3rstanding; to accept apparently unconnected answers as ade- 
quate explanations, for example, that the right to trial was thought Importani because it was 
denied by the British. 

Similarly, regarding the Bill of Rights, texts fail to answer the important questions: Why did 
people think these rights should be written down? What is the advantage? AVhy write them into 
the Constitution? Does writing them Into the Constitution guarantee they won't be violated? 
Crucial questions and connections are left unanswered. Neither texts nor students clarify the 
various Constitutional rights, leaving them in the realm of empty slogans. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-2i reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-i7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-i5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-i9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-24 practicing Socratlc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-i3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-i2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-26 reasoning dialectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-i4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-35 exploring implications or consequences 

S-il comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 



Re^ modelled Lesson Plan : 

Introduction to the Constitution 

When the passages about the Constitution and whatever portions of the docu- 
ment students can read have biten read, allow students a chance to get the "big 
picture," by asking. "What is this document foi? Vihai is its purpose? What basic 
points does it cover?" (It defines the three branches of Federal Government, 
describes how offices are filled, lists duties of and limits on each branch.) You 
might read the Preamble to the students and discuss it with them. (See the les- 
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son on the Preamble.) The class could do similar analyses of portions of the 
Constitution. You could then tell the students about some of the details left out 
of their texts. Students could reiterate the veto and override process, and dis- 
cuss what protection it gives. S-2I 

Separation of Powers, and Checks and Balances S-I7 

Discussion of the previous point can lead into a discussion of the separation 
of powers and checks and balances. To probe these ideas in depth, thereby mak- 
ing the reasons for our system of government clearer, you could ask, •*Have you 
ever been in a situation where someone had too much power or abused power? 
Why was that a problem? Kow could the problem be solved? How did the 
authors of the Constitution try to solve it? Why not give all of the power to one 
branch, say, the Executive? Why can't the President declare war? Why have each 
branch have some power over the others, rather than giving each branch com- 
plete control over its duties? What does the text say in answer to this question? 
W at does its answer mean? How could concentrating power lead to lass of peo- 
ple's rights? S-2I Make up an example which shows how a system like this 
could prevent abuse of power. This separation of powers and ^stem of checks 
and balances is the ideal. What could make it go wrong? How could the 
President start a war without Congressional approval? Has this ever happened? 
Should it ever happen? S-7 Why or why not?Make up an example of how it could 
go wrong. (Using the checks and balances unfairly, or not using them at all.) 
Why would that be bad? S-27 What has to happen to make it work right? What 
should we look for in our leaders? What sort of people should be chosen? (e.g., 
when voting for President, voters should consider who the candidate would 
appoint to Important offices or whether the candidate is a good judge of charac- 
ter. Perhaps members of Congress who abuse or fail to use checks on the 
President should be reconsidered.) S-I5 

The class could also relate some of the above ideas to a specific historical or 
current issue regarding abuse of power or charges of abuse of power. The stu- 
dents could also try to come up with alternative solutions to the problem of abuse 
of power and compare their solutions with those in the Constitution. S-19 

The Bill of Rights s-24 

Students could generate a list of the rights covered. To foster in-depth under- 
standing of the meaning and importance of the Bill of Rights, the teacher could 
conduct a Socratic discussion clarifying and analyzing each right with questions 
lik-^ the following: What does this right mean? What does it say people should be 
allowed to do? How could it be violated or denied? S-I3 Why might people tiy to 
take it away? How important is it? Why? Why would not having this right be 
bad? How would it hurt the individual? Society? Are there exceptions to this 
right? Should there be these exceptions? Why or why not? S-I7 
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The class could also discuss the underl3^ng ideas and assumptions behind I 
the Bill of Rights, especially the First Amendment rights. fThe Importance of fol- 
lowing conscience, especially regarding political and religious beliefs; the belief 
that when everyone can discuss their ideas and consider all alternatives, the 
best ideas will prevail or compromise can be reached: people who do no wrong 
shouldn't have to be afraid of their government; even people who do wrong have 
rights; trials in which both sides arg^ie before a jury of impartial citizens will 
best render justice; government has an obligation to be fair to citizens and not 
make arbitrary or unjust laws; etc,) sS-SO You might ask, "Why did some people 
want these rights written down? What are the advantages? Are there disadvan- 
tages? Are there important rights omitted? Should they be added to the 
Constitution? Why or why not?" 

For this activity, the teacher could split the class into groups, each of which 
could discuss one or two rights. One member of each grouo could then report to 
the rest of the class. 

Human Rights Throughout the World 3-12 

The class could also discuss these rights with respect to people all over the 
world, and so begin to forge thtlr own perspectives on international politics, 
human nature, and the rol of the U. S. as a world power. Ask, "Do you think 
everyone all over the world should have these rights? Why or why not?" (You 
may need to point out that not every country has these rights: In some countries 
you can be put in jail for disagreeing with your government leaders, even if you 
don't advocate violence; you can be taken by the police or soldiers, kept, tortured 
and even killed without ever having a trial; you can be arrested for practicing 
your religion or for not following the rules of the official religion; etc.) Students 
could then talk about what, if anything, our government should do about these 
countries. How should we treat such countries? Should we give them aid or 
withhold it? What kind of aid? Should we tell them we want them to change, or 
is it none oi our business? What if most of the people of the country voted for the 
leaders that do these things? If people want to escape these countries, should we 
let tliem move here and become citizens? Why do some Americans object to this 
idea? S-7 Teachers familiar witli the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights could 
mention it here. If students express different points of view, the teacher could 
conduct a dialectical exchange by having students defend their views, clarify key 
concepts, explore assumptions, and note where the perspectives conflict. S-26 
As always in such a discussion, encourage students to listen carefully to, and 
note strengths in, perspectives with which they disagree. 

Purposes and Limits of Government S-I7 

The lesson could also be use^ ^?r a discussion probing the purposes and lim- 
its of government and deei)ening students* understanding of government and 
our Constitution. The I>reamble could be re-read to initiate discussion. The fol- 
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lowing questions could be used to develop an analogy with, say, student govern- 
ment. If the school or class has one; Why do we have student government? What 
does it do? Are you glad there is student government? Why or why not? Why did 
the writers of the Constitution believe they had to start a government? Do you 
agree with them? Why or why not? What does gcvernment provide for us? (The 
class could use a list of Federal Departments to generate some idccAs.) How could 
we have these things without government, or why couldn't we havt them without 
government? What is our goverrmient not supposed to do? Why? 

Students could discuss the concepts 'fair' and 'unfair laws,' or 'just' and 
*unjust laws,* with questions like the following: Give me examples of unjust laws. 
(Discuss each at length — Does everyone agree it is unjust? Why is it unjust?) 
Why was each made? What JustlflcaUon was given for each law? Then students 
might summarize the differences between Just and unjust laws. S-J4 

Students could compare possible reactions to unjust laws, and the conse- 
quences of these reactions. Encourage them to include examples in their discus- 
sion. You ma Y uee questions like the following; What can people do when their 
laws are unjust here? Elsewhere? What have different people done? What hap- 
pened next? Why? S-35 Students could compare alternatives and their results, 
for both the individuals and countries. 3-19 Do people have the right to break 
unjust laws? Why or why not? When? Under what circumstances? If a govern- 
ment has many unjust laws, should other governments do anything about it, or 
is it none of their busiP'^ss? Why? What, if anything, should be done? What 
might the people in the unjust government say? Would they think of themselves 
as unjust? Should we help governments that seem to us to be unjust? S-i2 

Current Events S-l 1 

The lesson could also be linked to a unit on the news. The class, or groups of 
students who could report to the class, could find newspaper articles about 
major bills being debated or passed, Supreme Court decisions, a Cabinet or 
Supreme Court nomination, or debates on foreign affairs. The class could outline 
both sides of the issue, pinpoint the relevant part of the Constitution, and dis- 
cuss the implications of different possible outcomes. If the issue revolves around 
interpreting the Constitution, the class could discuss why there is no agreed- 
upon interpretation. Students could also distinguish aspects of the issue involv- 
ing the Constitution from aspects which have become par* of our government 
but arc not set out in the Constitution. 




Remodelling Science 
Lessons 

Introduction 



Understanding a critical approach to science education Is often challenging, since many 
of us who teach science have ourselves been taught science in a "non-critical" way. 
Rather than tackle the critical approach to science education headlong, let us begin by 
understanding what a critical approach is not Too often, science teaching places an overly-strong 
emphasis on a narrow mastery of the conventional explanations and techniques of established sci- 
ence. Sometimes this means asking students to memorize facts, definitions, diagrams, and so 
forth. More often, however, students are not required actually to memorize information, but they 
are asked to master a wide array of standard information and explanations, and they are asked to 
learn to solve a long list of standard problems or answer standard questions in the physical sci- 
ences, life science, or earth science. The emphasis in many textbooks is on preparing students to 
answer questions like the following, all of which are paraphrased from middle school science texts: 
•What are the three kinds of volcanoes, and how are they formed? 

• What is an element? a molecule? a compound? 

• What are the three parts of a transformer? What kind of electricity does a transformer use? 

• How are antibiotics produced? Do antibiotics cure all diseases? 

• Which organ of the body pumps blood? The movement of blood is called . 

While many of these questions represent Information which might be of interest or of use to mid- 
dle school students, mastery of this kind of information does not constitute the most powerful 
approach to science education. Teaching for a critical understanding of science involves addition- 
al elements. Let us go on and see what these elements are. 

One of the very important goals of science education should be to help students understand 
how scientists establish their scientific beliefs. In other words, how do scientists establish the 
knowledge of the world which we want students to learn? By exploring this question, students 
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can come to a more fully informed understanding of where the very involved and beautiful expla- 
nations of professional science have come from. They will begin to see (hat science does not arise 
in some Impersonal way from experiments, but that human thought, in both logical and intuitive 
forms, plays as important a role as experimental data. In this way. they can see that scientific 
understanding is often powerful, but also fallible. Thus, they can become more critically aware 
"consumers'* of the claims of science which we can read about in the newspapers every day. But 
perhaps even more Importantly, students can be moved to an attitude of intellectual autonomy, 
the sense that they. too. can interpret their world through their own clear observation and criti- 
cal thought. One attribute of critical thinkers is that they exercise independent thought and rec- 
ognize that, at times, it is possible to come to an understanding of the world independent of 
authorities. Science education should combat the widespread belief that "It's someone cise who 
does and understands science." 

One important way to teach students about how scientists establish their knowledge *s to 
allow students to investigate actual questions in the laboratory. Many typical texts, however, take 
all the initiative out of the "investigation" by presenting a detailed list of procedures to be fol- 
lowed, the steps to take in thinking about observations, even what students should observe and 
what they should conclude. To learn from a laboratory investigation or other kinds of inquiry 
activities, students should understand its purpose and should have some opportunity and 
responsibility to plan the approach and to interpret data or observ^ations. Of course, teachers 
play an important role in student inquiry through their guidance and structuring, but it is possi- 
ble to give students the responsibility of designing parts of investigations and interpreting their 
own data. Some of the remodelled lessons which follow point out ways to do this. In general, stu- 
dents can determine what data they need; design their own data tables; conduct experiments; 
think about their own interpretation of their data; and discuss their interpretations with class- 
mates who might agree or disagree. 

This is a key point in a critical approach to student inquiry: scientific thinking is not a matter of 
running through a set of steps called the "scientific method/ Rather, it is a kind of thinking in 
which we move back and forth between questions, answers ♦o those questions, and experiments 
which test those answers. *What do I think about this? If that's so, what will happen when I try ...? 
Why didn't this come out the way I expected?" In this process, we engage many of the attributes and 
skills of critical thinking. We must not make snap judgements; we must pose question clearly, we 
must see the implicailons of ideas clearly, we must listen as someone comes to a difierent interpre- 
tatio«. of what we have observed. 

In order to help students understand the basis for scientific knowledge, it is not enough to 
introduce them to something called "the scientific method.** although science textbooks often 
devote a few pages to this topic. One of the problems with this approach is that there is no one 
method which all scientists follow. For ii.^tance. the work of a theoretical physicist who specu- 
lates about the fundamental nature of matter is different tlian thai of Uie onilthologist trying to 
understand the behavior of birds. The physicist relies heavily on abstract mathematics, logical 
considerations, and even a sense of aesthetic judgment, while the ornithologist observes the nat- 
ural environment very carefully and tries to find a pattern in his observations. So these two sci- 
entists use a very different set of "tools** in their work. Some scientists do experiments, but not 
all do. As an example, chemists can go into the lab and try a reaction in a variety of conditions; 
in this way they can test a theory about reactions. But evolutionary biologists cannot see what 
would have evolved if the situation had been different; they can only look at various kinds of evi- 
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dence left behind by what has already happened. So these two kinds of scientists must work in 
different ways, with one able to perform experiments In the laboratory and the other unable to 
experiment, but forced to rely on historical data. 

Science is more than a way of thinking, however. Science includes a vast array of interlocking 
factual information, concepts and theories which provide us with one particular way of under- 
standing ourselves and the world. In this introduction we will discuss two key features of a criti- 
cal approach to teaching science content. Fii3t, that a critical understanding of science content 
emphasizes understanding of the fundamental ideas of science and their relationships rather 
than shallow uriderstanding of lots of material. Second, that teaching for a deep understanding 
must include the recognition that students come to our classes with already well-established 
intuitive ideas about many areas of scien'^e. 

The debate about coverage versus depth is an old one. While there may be reasons to empha- 
size a brief treatment of many science subjects, advocates of the critical approach to science 
teaching argue that students will understand science better and become better thinkers generally 
if they come to a deeper understanding of the central ideas of science. Since it takes time for stu- 
dents to grasp the implications of ideas and to see the connections between scientific concepts 
' pbnations, we must spend more time on selected material. While it is beyond the scope of 

' . wroduct^on to outline the most important ideas in middle school science, we do encourage 
y-v review your own teaching to assure yourself that you are providing students the time and 
expe rience they need to reach a deep understanding of the ideas central to the science you teach. 

Our second point involves the preconceptions that students have concerning Jie science topics 
we teach. It is essential that scitace educators recognize that students of all ages have their own 
ideas about the world around us. From our earliest years on, we develop ideas about the growth 
of plants, the motions of pendulums, how birds can fly, and many more everyday experiences. 
These preconceptions play a very strong role when we teach for the deep understanding Implied 
by a critical approach to science education. It is not enough to present the established knowledge 
of science. Eveiy science teacher has experienced giving a clear and articulate explanation only to 
find, with a sinking feeling, that his or h^- itudents did not "get it." Jack Easley, the author of a 
series of penetrating articles on mathematics and science education, tries to explain this experi- 
ence when he says, cognitive research shows that young children develop and test alternative 
rational explanations which authoritative exposition can't displace. A critical approach to sci- 
ence teaching recognizes that students must first articulate their ovm beliefs if they are to modify 
their beliefs in the light of their school experiences. Science teaching must begin by helping stu- 
dents to clarify and state their preconceptions so that they can go on to develop the deeper, more 
accurate understandi ig which is the goal of the critical approach to science education. Some of 
the remodelled lessons which follow suggest ways in which this might be accomplished. 



^ Jack Easley, "A Teacher Educator's Perspective on Students' and Teachers' Schemes: Or Teaching by 
Listening.* Presented at the Conference on Thinking, Harvard Graduate School of Education. August, 1984. p. 1 
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Bugs' Bodies 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• consider their preconceptions about insect anatomy while they build models of insects 

• after learning more about insect anatomy, they v M rebuild their models to incorporate 
their new understanding thereby examining, evaluating and mocUfying their assumptions 

Standard Approach 

In a brief discussion of insecis, texts introduce the structures common to all 
insects. They name the three main parts of the body and give the number of 
legs, eyes, antennae. 



Critique 

Such brief text passages present some simple information about the structure of insects. They 
give us an opportunity to discuss techniques of science teaching which recognize that students 
have preconceptions about the subjects we teach. 

It is Important to remember that our students often have ideas about the subjects we are 
teaching. Students at this level will usually have some preconceptions about insects, 'Hiey have 
Ideas about what insects are and are not (most will not identify insects as animals), V/hat they 
do, how they are built. Here are some important points to consider 

• Children do not come into our classes as "blank slates" ready to receive instruction. Rather, 
they often have well-developed, but somewhat incorrect, concepts already, The,se preconceptions 
strongly affect the understanding children come to when they learn science in school. 

• Children's preconceptions are often interesUng and creaUve ways to make sense of tht .ari- 
ous things chUdren have themselves observed or have been told in or out of school. Children's 
preconcepUons are not "learned" as a single idea, but are constructed in the child's mind as he or 
she acUvely tries to make sense of many experiences and pieces of information from both chool- 
ing and out-of-school experiences. 

• Since these preconceptions often do "make sense" to some degree, especially in the child's 
viewpoint, it is difficult to change them. Often we as teachers think, "I said it clearly and correct- 
ly. Why didn't they get it?" We forget that children's' preconceptions are very resistant to change, 
and we often need to take an approach designee- to help children modify the pre- conceptions they 
have already constructed. 

Sincf* children do come into our classes with their own preconceptions, how can we best teach 
scienr * jo that students form a more accurate and complete understanding of things? In teach- 
ing science concepts, we need to adopt a style of teaching somewhat different than we might use 
for other subject matter. The principles of effective didactic instruction, while sometimes useful 
when we are teaching information or well-defined skills, aren^ .he ticket here, because this par- 
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tlcuiar model of Instruction doesn't address two necessary features of guod science teaching. la 
science teaching, we must first take into account students' prior knowledge and. second, we must 
shape instruction so that the students consider what they already know and then become active- 
ly involved in modifying their understanding to make it more complete and accurate. 

In the lesson on bugs or any other science lesson, we should stress the connection between 
what the children are learning in school and their everyday experience, lliere are at lea&t two 
important reasons for doing this. First, we all hope that school learning can help children under- 
stand their everyday lives; this should be one of the main goals of schooling. Often we try to use 
this connection to motivate our students to learn. But there is another reason help students 
realize that they already have ideas about the science topics they are studying, and this idea is 
closely related to our discussion of students' preconceptions. Too often students seemingly com- 
partmentalize their ideas into "school ideas" and "ideas about real life.** In order for school sci- 
ence to help students make their views of the world more accurate and complete, we must break 
down the division between school ideas and real life ideas. 3ince much of good science instruc- 
tion involves helping students refine their preconceptions, it is veiy important to set up situa- 
tions which encourage students to look in their "real life compartment" for their existing ideas on 
the topics they are studying. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

Let's look at a lesson on bugs to understand how these ideas might work While 
no single example can provide a complete illustration, this lessoa on "How Bugs' 
Bodies Are Built" will give us an example. We should start our lesson with an activity 
designed to help the students recognize that they already have some ideas on bugs* 
bodies. While it might woric just to have a discussion, there are better ways. In the 
catie of our lesson on bugs, we could begin by having the students build models of 
bugs in "Mr. Potatohead" fashion. S-J In doing this, they must recognize and act on 
their preconceptions about how bugs* bodies are built. For Instance, many students 
might think that bugs have . ight legs, and their models would represent this. 

After the class built their models (maybe even working in groups in order to 
share their individual preconceptions socially), the teacher would provide some 
information about bugs. This could take place in any number of ways, including all 
the traditional methods of instruction. The "principles of effective didactic instruc- 
tion" provide helpful ideas for organizing these kinds of Informational presentations. 
Then, following this direct Instruction, the students would go back to their bug 
models, discuss with each other how real bugs differed from their modei bugs and 
perhaps make a new version or modify the old one. By going bacK to the original 
model to make corrections, the students will confront their old Ideas about bugs. In 
this active way, their preconceptions about how bugs bodies are built will be 
changed to be more accuiate. S-30 
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Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails 

See? 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students wlU; 

clarify their preconcepUons on the -sightedness** of snails 

• clarify the key question by proposing jjq)eriments to p;x)vlde evidence 

• clarify, through discussion, that the interpretaUon of experiments Involves assumptions 



Standard Approach - 



In a brief discussion of moUusks, the garden snail is cited as an example ,and 
the statement is made that, "Attained to the body are two pairs of tentacles and 
a pair of eyes." More Information about snaUs is then given. 



Critique 

Science texts often present a great amount of information without helping students under- 
stand why scientists hold this knowledge. This passage gives us the opportunity to discuss ways 
to help students understand how scienti. c knowledge is justified. 

Science instruction in the life sciences, from which this example is drawn, often includes much 
information on the processes and physiology of cells and organisms. To some extent, this is appro- 
priate. Too oflen, however, we forget that science education should include experience with the 
ways in which scienUsts establish their beliefs — in this case, about whether snails have eyes. As 
students grow in their ability to understand how scientific ideas are established, they will become 
more criUcalty informed "consumers" of scienUflc knowledge and better able to disUnguish well- 
grounded scientific belief from ill-grounded beliefs vvhich pose as science. They will also develop 
the attitudes and skills needed to become intellectually more autonomous and able to come to 
their own understanding of the world based on personal experience and critical thought. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-24 pracUcing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, Uieories, or perspectives 

S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-10 refining generalizaiions and avoiding oversimplifications 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 

We might start this lesson with a discussion of snails and their behavior in 
order to expose students' preconceptions. **Do you believe snails can see? What 
makes you believe this?" Often, students will express a range of opinions on the 
^'sightedness" of snails. Some reasons for holding their beliefs could be called 
''theoreticiil.*' For example, some students will say that all animals have eyes, 
therefore snails must have eyes. Others will say that those stalks snails 
heads look like eyes so they must be eyes. Other students will have reasons for 
their beliefs which could be called •'experimental" In the sense that they are 
based on observational evidence. Examples of this might be citing the fact that 
snails are active at night, when it is dark, so they must be able to tell light from 
dark. All these reasons provide a context for us to practice many of the critical 
thinking micro-skills, such as examining assumptions, examining evidence, 
and making plausible inferences through questions like the following: "Can you 
be sure they are eyes just because they look like eyes? Are you sure that ail 
animals have eyes? Snails do come out at night, but that might be because It is 
cooler out. If that were so, could you still be sure that they were telling light 
from dark?" S-24 

After questioning students about their present beliefs and reasons, we could 
turn to experimental ways to explore these ideas. It would be Ideal if studento 
could actually observe snails as they tested their ideas, but discussion may be 
the only possibility. We could start by asking "What would be the difference in 
tho snails* behavior If they could see or if they couldn't see?" S-13 Perhaps a stu- 
dent would respond that snails would back away from a bright light. We could 
ask, "Would shining a flashlight at a snail and observing Its behavior prove that 
the snail either could or couldn't see?" Depending on the particular responses 
which students made, you might suggest 1) that the light also Is hot, and that 
might be what the snail sensed: 2) that the light might not be bright enough to 
affect snails; 3) that snails might like bright lights and might have moved toward 
the light. S-IO While some of these possibilities seem a little farfetched, they do 
Illustrate that experimental proof in science Is complex and that the implications 
of an experiment depend on assumptions. 

Discussions of this sort also give students practice In listening to tlie argu- 
ments of others. Through this kind of discussion, we ca.* nelp students to criti- 
cally examine how they, and scientists In general might establlsn reasons for 
holding their beliefs. In this way, students can come to see scientific knowledge 
as the result of thought and evidence working together, and they will also begin 
to understand thai evidence Is interpreted In order to arrive at knowledge. 
Scientific knowledge does not arise unambiguously out of experiments. 
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The Air We Exhale 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• Interpret observations made after blowing air on a glass plate 

• discuss the conclusions they can draw from their observations 



Standard Approach. 



Texts state that body cells n»ed oyygen and then briefly ouUlne the movement 
of oxygen Into the lungs and into the blood. They explain that waste substances 
from the ceUs enter the blood, move to the lungs and are then exhaled. Some 
texts suggest that students blow on a flat piece of glass and observe what they 
see. They are Informed that there are small droplets of water. They are then 
asked where the water came from and are told that water Is one of the waste 
materials from the body and that the air we exhale contains water vapor. 



Critique 

WhUe texts try to provide some activities for students to perform, they tell students what they 
should observe and provide the "correct- InterpretaUon. This approach may actually inhibit the 
students' sense of crlUcal thinking by suggesting that. In school at least, questions are not really 
meant to be thought about. 

Such lessons attempt to help students unocrstand a very fundamental Idea: that the air we 
breathe out Is different in some way from the air we breathe In and that this difference has to do 
with what the body needs and the waste products It produces. The standard approach tries to 
base this assertion on some simple observations which students could make. However, several 
opportunities for engaging the students In critical thought are missed. Probably the most' obvious 
opportunity is that when students have been directed to try a test for water vapor or for carbon 
dioxide, they are told immediately what tiiey are supposed to observe. While there are obvious 
pracUcal reasons for this approach. It does have the effect of undermining the student's sense of 
Independence. Why should students try something for themselves if the texts tell them what they 
are supposed '.o observe? Or, if some students' observaUons do not agree with whit the text tells 
them they wfll see, what should they think about this? Students either should .f. told what hap- 
pens without having been asked a purely rhetorical quesUon, or, better, they should actually try 
It for themsehres. In this way, their Intellectual Independence Is strengthened. 

Blowing on a glass plate and Interpreting what Is seen presents several opportunities for devel- 
oping critical thinking. The way texts use acUvltles like this Is a lltUe problematic, since the 
ImpllcaUon is that the condensation on the plate provides evidence that water is a waste product 
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from the body. The text does not state this directly, but it also does not clarify what evidenct^ this 
observation actualfy does provide. It would be difficult to provide evidence to students which 
proves that water is a waste product, but we could encourage them to think critically about the 
simple observations that are suggested by the text. 

Furthermore, the reasoning and evidence are Incomplete, encouraging students to make a 
poor Inference. To conclude that the water comes from us, the air breathed out must be com- 
pared to the rest of the air in the room. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-l thinking Independently 

S-32 making plausible Inferences, predictions, or interpretations 
S-J3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i . 

We could begin by asking students to breathe on a glass plate. Condensation 
will be visible if they observe quickly after breathing on the glass. The following 
questions will suggest a line of reasoning: "What do you observe? Have you 
observed anything like this before? What do you think it is?" The teacher can 
help students establish that this is water "Is there water la the air around us? 
Where does the water come from?" S-32 At this point, it would be helpful to 
establish that tlie water we observe on the glass is present in our breatli but not 
in the air around us. "How could we test the air in the room to see if water will 
condense on the glass? S-l 3 By fcJining hard with your hand you can force air 
over the glass plate. What do you see now?" Through this line of reasoning, we 
hope to establish that our breath contains water vapor which the air In the room 
does not contain. "When we breathe on a glass plate, we see water condensed on 
the plate, but when we fan about the same amount of air over the plate, we don't 
see any condensation. From this, what can we say is different about the air we 
breathe out compared to the air in the room?" S-32 Through tills line of ques- 
tioning, we are trying to establish that there is water in the air we exhale which 
will condense on a glass plate, while there is not enough water ui the air around 
us to condense if we fan air over a plate. In this way, we illustrate to students 
the line of reasoning we must take to show that the air we exhale is different 
from the air we Inhale. We have not yet shown that this difference is a waste 
product from our cells, but we can suggest this to students. 
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Simple Machines 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• design a series of questions concerning simple machines which can be answered through 
the use of data which they can collect, thus thinking independently 

• determine the information they need to answer their questions by clarifying them 

• make measurements and record data 

• provide answers to quesUons based on the logical use of their own data 



Standard Approach^ 

Typical lessons are designed to have students compare the effects simple 
machines have on the force required to move objects. In one such lesson, stu- 
dents are directed to copy a dat? table and then make several measurements. 
They are to 1) use a spring seal- to lift a cart. 2) use a pulley to lift the cart and 
measure the force with the scale. 3) set up an incline and pull the cart up with 
the spring scale, thereby measuring the force needed, and 4) use the incline and 
pulley together and measure the force needed. They are then asked questions 
concerning the effects of pulleys and inclines on the force needed to move objects. 



Critique 

The main problem with such lessons, from the point of view of encouraging critical thinking, is 
that students are directed to perform a series of measurements without f[rs\ conceiving a question 
or planning a strategy. The point of the activity unfolds only through the question in the 
"Conclusions- part of the activity, which is located at the end. The problem with this design is that 
students are asked to engage in a series of measurements which have no apparent relaUonship to 
any particular quesUon. In addition, by asking students, as in the above menUoned lesson, to 
copy a particular data table (for which a model is given in the text), no chance is given for students 
to invent a way to organize the data they are about to gather. Again, this strategy removes another 
opportunity for students to organize their own approach to answering a quesUon. 

Both pulleys and inclined planes are simple machines with which 6* - 9* grade students may 
have had experience. Ihus. this acUvity presents an opportunity for bringing out students* pre- 
conceptions. This could be done by asking studentr. to name ways in which these simple 
machines are used in everyday life. Students should also be asked to predict and record their 
predictions concerning the effects of these simj>le machines before doing the actual measure- 
ments. Predicting the outcome of situations is an important way to bring students' prior knowl- 
xidge into school activities. 
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Students should also be asked to give way^ In which these simple machines arc used in cveiy- 
day life. While one effect of this kind of question is simply motivation, another important effect is 
drawing out students' preconceptions on these simple machines. Often students, mentally and 
unconsciousty, separate their understanding into •'in school" and "out of school" compartments. 
Thus it is Important, in order to help students form a logically integrated understanding, to ix)int 
out to them that they have already developed ideas on particular school subjects. These precon- 
ceptions form the basis for a better -developed understanding of simple machines, which we hope 
to encourage through activities such as this one on the effects of pulleys and levers. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-J thinking independent^ 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending Judgment 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The most important aspect to remodelling this activity is to begin with ques- 
tions for the students. "How do people use an inclined plane (or a pulley) to help 
them do something? What is it about an inclined plane (or pulley) that makes it 
useful?" S-J These kinds of questions lead naturally to asking students to design 
a way to measure how the force needed to hold the cart when it hangs vertically 
compares with the force needed to hold it on the incline. As part of this process, 
the students must clarify their questions so that they are answerable through 
use of the data they can compile. "What, exactly, are we trying to find out? How 
can we do so? What will that show?'*S-J3 In this way, the activity would be 
designed by the students rather than performed as a kind of "cookbook" activity 
from the text. 

In the same vein, students should not be given a data table to copy; they 
should be asked to design ways to record their data so that they could make the 
comparisons in which they are interested. S-J Starting with a question rather 
than a list of directions requires students to generate their own procedures by 
clarliying possible questions and recognizing what kinds of data will allow them 
to give a reasoned answer to the questions posed. Why did we do this? What 
happened? What does that show? Could another explanation account for our 
flndings?S-33 

Asking students to make predictions is an important technique for bringing 
out their preconceptions. You might demonstrate weighing the cart directly and 
then, placing it on the incline, ask students "How much force do you predict it 
will take to hold this cart on the incline? How do you think the force to hold the 
cart will change if we make the ramp Steeper?** You could also probe their theo- 
retical understanding by asking "What is it about an inclined plane that makes 
it work this way?" S-J 
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Having made predlcUons. the students must suspend their own preconcep- 
tions as they take data and logically analyze their data. Thus, they must sus- 
pend final judgement on the questions they have posed until they carefully 
evaluate the direct evidence they have collected. S-5 



Thinking critically involves the ability to reach 
sound conclusions based on observation and 
information: Critical thinkers distinguish their 
observations from their conclusions and situa- 
tions from interpretations. 
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The Wave-Particle Theory of Light 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students wiU: 

• explore and clarify the nature of models and the use of model In science through discussion 

• note significant similarities and differences between models and what they represent 

• develop confidence In reason by proposing a model to explain a physical observation 

• interpret an observation with light In terms of the wave model of light 



Standard Approach 

In introducing the electromagnetic spectrum, texts will mention the wave-par- 
tlcle theory of light. Students are ^old that if they look at a distant light source 
through a pinhole In a card, the pattern of light they observe Is larger than the 
actual size of the pmhole. They are told that this "strange effect can be explained 
If light Is thought of as a series of waves." They are then told ..lat oUier kinds of 
experiments give different results. These experiments show that light always 
transfers energy In the form of small particles." The students are told that these 
light particles are called photom. The passage concludes by saying the wave- 
particle theonj of light Is the name of the theory that results from combining 
these two dilTerent kinds of experimental results. 



Critique 

This briel passage raises several questions: how models are used In science: why diffraction 
through a pinhole indicates that light acts like a wave; what "transfers energy In the form of 
small particles'* means; what it means for light to act as a wave In some experiments and as a 
particle In others. Most of these issues cannot be dealt with successfully in a brief introductory 
passage, (in fact, such passages suggest considering whetlier these Issues should be addressed 
this brieOy If the result Is to raise issues which students cannot understand.) It Is possible, 
though, to help students understand the role of models in science and. for this reasoii. this 
remodelling discussion will focus on the use of models in science. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 
S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-32 making plausible infeiences, predictions, or interpretations 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan— 

The discussion could begin by raising the issue of models in general. The most 
familiar use of the word 'model' to students is probably as in 'model airplane,' a 
small representation of a larger object. The following questions will help students 
discover some features of models. "How is a model airplane like an actual air- 
plane? How is it different? What does a model of an airplane enable you to do? 
What kinds of things does a real airplane do that a model cannot do?" Through 
these kinds of quesUons, we tiy to help students clarify their own thinking about 
this simple kind of model. S-14 

Next, we could introduce models which are more abstract than simple model 
airplanes. Most students have had experience with some kind of map, and we 
will use this to extend the idea of a model. After reminding the students about 
road maps, perhaps by showing them a road map of your state as an example, 
you could ask them to think of the ways in which this map is a model and how 
this map model differs from an airplane model. •'Is the map a complete picture of 
your state? Could you use the map to ftnd out everything you might want lo 
know about your state?" These kinds of questions will help students understand 
that a map is a useful representation of some aspects of your state in which peo- 
ple might be interested. The map is not a complete, accurate representation of 
every aspect of your state, but it does help us understand and use the road sys 
tem. We would probably make a different kind of map If we wanted to under- 
stand how the hills and mountains of the state worked to form river systems, for 
instance. The following kinds of quesUons will encourage students to explore tlie 
usefulness of maps. "What does this road map tell us? What does it help us do? 
Is this map a miniature model of our state? Are there things in our state which 
aren*t shown on this map? Why are these Uiings lefl off?" The point of these 
questions, and many other possible questions, is that maps (or models in gener- 
al) are not complete representations but are designed to help us understand 
some particular aspect of the thing we are studying. S-29 

In the case of maps, we make a small model of a large object. In much of sci- 
ence we do the opposite — we make a large model of small things like atoms, for 
instance. But these models in science have many of the same features of the 
models and maps we have been discussing. 

Sometimes in our science teaching, we can describe something or let students 
experience it directly and then ask students to invent some kind of model. For 
example, after watching a drop of ink slowly diffuse through a glass of water, stu- 
dents could try to invent the best model they can to explain what they saw. 3-9 

In the case of a model for light, we can let students observe diffraction through 
a pinhole, as the original lesson points out. The students can also be shown pic- 
tures of water waves bending around objects — breakwaters in a harbor, for 
instance. You could ask. Tf light acted like these kinds of waves, what would we 
expect to see when jht travels through pinholes and into our eyes?" S-32 
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Through questions like this, you can lead students to understand possible impli- 
cations of the pinhole in the card activity mentioned in the original text passage. 
In this way we can begin to help students understand what it means to say 
"lights acts like a wave" or that **we can use a wave model of light." 

The text goes on to mention the particle model for light. Unfortunately, the 
evidence leading to this model is much more difficult to observe and interpret. 
We cannot present this evidence to students. In this remodelling discussion, we 
have, however, seen an approach which helps students understand what models 
are and how they are used in science. We have also taken a brief look at some of 
the evidence which is best Interpreted thorough the wave model of light. 
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Newton^s Second Law of Motion 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• make plausible predictions about motions of objects 

• analyze their experiences regarding motions of objects 

• clarify the concepts of force, friction, and mass through discussions and quesUons about 
common experiences 

Standard Approach 

Texts often approach teaching Newton's Second Law of Motion by using exam- 
ples of frlctlonless surfaces, such as a hockey puck on ice. They then state that 
experiments in such situations have shown that doubling the force will double 
the acceleration. Some texts introduce the mass of an object as the ratio 
between the force and acceleration, and provide a summary of Newton's Second 
Law: "When a force is applied to an object, the object accelerates in the direction 
of the applied force. The acceleration is greater when the force is greater. The 
acceleration is less when the mass of the object is greater." 
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Critique 

Mewton's Second Law N very difficult for students to understand, since it apparently contra- 
dicts Wi y of our e\'eryday experiences. For instance, frlcUonal forces are so much a part of 
eveiyday life that students rarely have the opportunity to experience frictionless motions. The 
text misses an importa.it opp>rtunity for students to come to teriiio w^h this aspect ^ f their 
experiences. Also, the definition of *mass' as force divided by acceleraUon is much too abstract to 
be of use to students at th's level. 

This lesson gives us tlie chance to raise the question of the appropriateness of presenting par- 
Ucular science concepts to 6* -9^ grade students. It is appropriate for these students to try to 
ti^derstand the motion of objects in terms of their own experience and in terms of the ideas of 
scientists who have studied motion. Newton's Laws, though, present a highly abstract and con- 
densed way of understanding moUon. Many of the Important aspects of Newton's Laws are often 
not apparent In everyday life, and therefore, students' preconcepUons about motion are often 
quite at odds with the abstractions of Newton's Laws. BrleHy. what are some of the preconcep- 
tions students have which apparently contradict Newton's Laws? 

The First Law states, "Objects move in a straight line at constant speed unless a force is acting 
on them." Since everyday motions are always subject to forces, especially frlctional forces, chil- 
dren are without the kinds of experience which would enable them to have "experienced" the 
First Law. As a diflerent example, many middle school and older students think that if a stone 
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whirled overhead in a circle on a string is released, the stone will follow a kind of curved path 
(when viewed from above). Their preconceptions on this kind of motion are entirely at odds with 
the prediction of the First Law that the stone will follow a straight line. 

The Second Law deals with the relationship between force, mass, and acceleratiOTL Again, this 
presents difllculty for students, since our everyday experience leads us to see motions in terms of 
force, weight, and speed. BaseU on everyday experience, most students believe that the harder 
you push something, the faster jt goes. We develop these preconceptions from experience^* like 
pushing heavy octects across the floor. While the confusion of weight for mass is not a relatively 
Important i3sue fcr middle school students, the spirit of the Second Law is lost when we relate 
forces to speeds rather than to accelerations. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-12 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-1 thinking independently 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i2 ^ 

We begin remodelling this lefp-in by changing its goal somewhat. Inste^-^ of 
trying to teach Newton's Laws, we try to do two things: 1) we try to help students 
articulate their preconceptions about the motion of objects: and 2) we try to 
challenge students in a way which encourages them to modify their understand- 
ing to arrive at a more jxjwerlul, all-encompassing view of their experiences, 
thus developing tlieir perspectives. If we can accomplish these goals, we will help 
prepare them for a critical understanding of the abstract statement of Newton's 
Laws later in their education. 

As an example, let us begin with the relationship between force ("pushes and 
pulls'* to students) and motion. We could have students consider two extreme 
situations: pushing a car along a road and pushing an object over a very 
smooth, frictionless surface. (Use a situation your students might have experi- 
enced like a iVozen lake, an air hockey table, sliding on a smooth or wet floor, 
otc.) **What happens when we stop pushing? Why?" S-1 Through questions like 
this, we are trying to challenge one characteristic preconception which is that 
something moving requires a continuing force. Our strategy is to cause students 
to consider the difference between high-friction and low-friction situations. Also 
have them consider the force required 1) to stop moving objects, and 2) to 
change their direction. Through this strategy, we hope that students will <;oe 
changing motion (in speed or direction) as the result of external force acting on 
the object. This is one of the difficult points in Nev^ n's Laws for beginnc-s. 

Another major point in Newton's Second Law is the mass of an object. Whii? 
the texts' definition of mass as "the ratio of force to acceleration" is technically 
correct, it is not an appropriate definition for students at th s level. At this age, 
students should learn science by considering concrete ideas. While force and, to 
some extent, acceleration are concepts with which students have direct experi- I 
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ence, the idea of a ra«o of these quantities is too abstract for students to under- 
stand in a criUcal senr It is probably better to refer to the mass of an object as 
"the amount of niatter, ' Students often confuse the mass of an object with the 
>ici tonal /orce associated wi^ii movi-g it. Pig objects, Uke pianos, are difficult to 
move around due to friction. It is, however, surprisingly easy to move a small 
boat weighing about as much as a piano, since the frictional force opposing the 
motion of a boat in the water is very smaU. Through questions involving large 
objects and smaU objects, along with high- and low-friction situations, we can 
clarify students' understanding of mass of objects. S-I4 

Ask students. "Why is it harder to move objects on rough surfaces than 
smooth or slippery surfaces? Why is it harder to start an object moving on a 
smooth surface, than it is to keep it moving? Why is it harder to stop a bulky 
object than one with less ir-^tter? A faster object than a slower on- j?-S-I 
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Beginning to Remodel: 
From Teachers in the 
Trenches 



Introduction 



As teachers are developing their skills in lesson remodelling, some are sending us 
samples of their work. It is, of course, a pleasure for us to see teachers in the 
field making lesson plan remodelling a reality. We are indebted to those who have 
sent us remodels. We have included several of these remodels to give you the opportunity 
to see a variety of approaches to lesson plan remodelling and to encourage you as educa- 
tors to implement your creative ideas effectively through the structure presented in the 
handbook. As you can see. critical thinking can and should be applied to any and all 
dimensions of learning, from -^hemistry to physical education. 

The following, then, demonstrate some of the "first effr^-f remodels we have received. 
We welcome other contributions. 
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Soccer 



Tactics 



by Joan M. West, Victorian Ministry of 
Education, Australia 



Objectives of the Remc^delled Plan 

Tlie students will: 

• participate in a previously planned fitness program specif." to the requirements of soccer 

• develop attacking and defensive strategies in soccer, thus thinking independently 

• assess their solutions and actions 

• develop and participate in modified games which will apply the devised strategies 

• devise and participate in soccer ball skills practices 



Students analyze two specific aspects of the game of soccer — distance and 
player size ~ which affect the game outcome and hence inOuence strategy. In 
response to teacher-posed problems, small groups of students devise their own 
solutions within the limiiations of their skill, fitness, rules of the game, and 
problem solving abilities. 



This lesson is used to illustrate tlie "aivergent" teaching style which is the least teacher-directed 
model discussed in one of the "classic" physical ''iucation instructional strategies texts. In the 
opening section of the lesson, pairs of students explore the Implications of situations set up by the 
teacher. The students lose the chaiice to Imagine their own situations, explain the problems which 
could occur, and devise possible strategies. By presenting the students with the two variables to 
be explored, this lesson misses e key step — that which provides the opportunity foi students to 
discover the factors that they consider are important in the game outcome. From this point, small 
groups could design and try out strategies to either overcome or maximize these factors. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-i thinking independently 

s-31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-J9 generating or assessing soluMons 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 



Original Lesson Plan 



Critique 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i 

The lesson starts with a soccer-specific warm-up activity, devised in previous 
lessons by the students, which includes practice of dribbling, tackling, and pass- 
ing in small groups. Students also pair up and then practice against other pairs. 
Discussion then follows in those s;nall groups when students themselves identify 
and justify key factors which influence win-lose situations. S-3I 

Students devise and participate in practice situations for strategies which 
either overcome or maximize those variables. How. exactly, does this factor influ- 
ence the game? Why? What problems can this cause? How? How could this 
problen\ be solved? What effect would that have? Which solution is best for 
which situaUon? S-I9 

This practice is followed by discussion in which the students assess the 
strategies* effectiveness. How did each proposed solution work? Which helped 
solve the problem? Did any create additional problems? Why? W.. :h soluUon is 
best for which situations? 8-20 

When rule violations occur, in particular dangerous play, the teacher could 
direct the discussion to students* assessing the consequences of such behavior. 
Why did this happen? Why do players do this? What effect does this have? How 
can we all help prevent this from happening in the future? S-20 

In closing the lesson, students and teacher could return to the original ques- 
tions: Which factors influence the game outcome? What strategies can you use 
to maximize or minimize them? Students have the opportunity to explain the 
specific situations in which they identified key variables. 



I It should not be assumed that there is a universal | 

I standard for how fast teachers should proceed % 

I with the task of remodelling their lesson plans. A P 

I slow but steady evolutionary process is much 

i more desirable than a rush job across the board ^ 
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Mixtures 



by Sister Isabel Clark, Academy of the 
Visitation, St. Louis, MO 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

♦ compare and contrast mixtures, compounds, and suspensions 

♦ recognize properties of mixtures, in order to anedyze the word 

♦ discuss properties with partners to clarify 

♦ com^ are the scientific and ordinary concepts 'mixture' 



This lesson focuses on mixtures, emphasizing the differences between mix- 
tures and compounds. 

Before having the students read the section about mixtures, ask them to 
brainstorm common examples of mixtures. (Some suggestions are gravel, cereal 
with milk, and a tossed salad.) From the examples, help the students develop an 
operational definition of a mixture. Revise the definition after the students have 
read the section. 



This lesson offers an opportunity for students to work out their own de^nition of a mixture, 
but the brainstorming technique suggests that they already know what a mixture is. We suggest 
that samples of real mixtures as well as two compounds that they have already studied and one 
suspension be used instead of the brainstorming. By working with repj materials, the students 
are in touch with the concrete object to observe. The introduction of a third substance, namely a 
suspension, gives the student a substance that is similar but retains other properties that will 
lead th^. student on to the next part of the lesson. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S'l'i clarifytng and analysing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 



Original Lesson Plan 



Critique 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan 

This lesson requires preparation of materials for students who will work in 
groups of four at 6 tables for four. Set out plastic or paper cups of each of the 
following mixtures for each table: sand and gravel, cereal with milk, tossed 
salad, and other mixtures. Then prepare two cups for each table with a com- 
pound in each cup, such as water and sugar, which were used in the last lesson. 
To this add one cup of oil and vinegar salad dressing as a suspension which will 
be used in the next lesson. 

Ask students to work in groups of four. Tell them that one way that chemists 
would group the cups is by how the different substances are combined in each 
cup. Have them sort and compare the cups and discuss their groupings. Or tell 
them to examine and observe the contents of each cup and identify it as com- 
pound, mixture or other. Hie two compounds, sugar and water were used in the 
last lesson. As they compare the cups, some should discover the key property of 
mixtures, namely that they are combinations of substances that are not chemi- 
cally combined and so can be separated. S-29 Each student in the group should 
be ready to state what cups contain mixtures and defend that position. Tell tliem 
to test for mixtures by separating the substances in the cups. A written statement 
defining 'mixture' from the group should be made to give to the entire class. Thus, 
each group can see how they are like the others and cari help to refine the final 
definition. Students could then propose other potential mixtures. S-I4 

Spend some time on the substance that is the suspension. If some groups 
thought it was a mixture, ask them to defend their positions. Clarify the defini- 
tions for further distinctions for the students who might not make the distinc- 
tion on their own. S-29 

After reading their texts, students could compare the scientific and ordinary 
concepts 'mixture/ (For example, though people would usually call cake batter a 
mixture, chemists wouldn't.) S-29 

Students could also propose reasons why chemists would find these cate- 
gories important. S-1 7 



i Getting experience in lesson plan critique: What 

I are the strengths and weaknesses of this lesson? 

I What critical principles, concepts, or strategies • 

I apply to it? 
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Human Treatment of Whales 



by Noreen Miller, School District #12, 
Denver, CO & Lanai Wallin. Skyview 
Elementary, Denver, CO 



Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 



• raise and pursue signiHcanl questions reganding our relationships with animals 

• evaluate actions 

• examine their assumptions through Socratic discussion 



Original Lesson Plan. 



This is a seatwork lesson on a newspaper arUcle about four whales at Sea 
World who attacked their trainers — the trainers are suing. It is usually taught 
with emphasis on coding. That is, the students mark their copies of the article 
with an A for agree. D for disagree and I for interesting. 



Critique 

Although the usual manner of reading a newspaper article for an opinion is fast and efficient, 
it is a superficial approach to understanding belief systems. The lesson as sU.ed would not 
establish why the students agree or disagree or the nature of the reasons for their thinking. The 
issues being raised need to be clarified, as do the assumptions underlying the students* beliefs. A 
seminar and dialogue using critical thinking would be more useful, as it would help students 
clarify their reasoning processes. 

In the particular Socratic dialogue with fifteen students who had been trained in seminar tech- 
niques, some of the students also raised additional points such as: the people at Sea World are 
not well trained; Uiese people should have studied the whales first; more research is needed; 
research under controlled conditions is different than field research; Sea World is run for profit. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 
S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or F>olicies 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i 7 

Have the students read a newspaper article such as the one about four homi- 
cidal whales and their trainers. Ask them to think about the conflicts that are 
posed, both the obvious one and the more subtle ones, if they see any. Have 
them share the conflicts that they found. Then ask them to state in complete 
sentences tP^e conflicts they discovered. Have them give their initial responses 
and reasons. S-21 

Raise key questions^ such as: "Who was responsible for what happened? Why? 
What should happen now?" 

Discussion could move in the direction of more general and basic questions. 
"How do human beings relate to animals? What different relationships are 
there? What responsibilities, if any. do we have toward animals?" (Have students 
consider pets, stray animals, animals in zoos, in the wild, and animals that we 
eat.) Another question might be. "Is it necessary to conduct research on ani- 
mals? If so. under what conditions can we accept such research? If not, what 
can we do Instead of using animals for research?" S-20 

Probe for further issues by ajiking questions such as. "Is it fair to put animals 
into captivity?" A possible student response could be. "No, because it makes 
them unhappy." The teacher could probe this answer in the following manner: 
"Are all antoals in captivity unhappy? How can we as human beings know 
whether an animal is happy or unhappy? Do the needs of human beings ever 
lake precedence over the happiness of animals?" S-24 

After some discussion, ask the students to state some of the important issues 
that they have discovered. Write them on the board. 

Begin to Socratically question the class as a whole about their responses to 
the issues raised. Probe them for the assumptions that underlie their belief sys- 
tems by asking such questions as: "Do animals have rights? What is the status 
of a human being in comparison to an animal? Is it acceptable to confine ani- 
mals just because it has been common practice to do so? Can humans kill and 
control animals without any negative consequences?" S-24 By questioning stu- 
dents about the basis for their agreement or disagreement with a belief, Viiey will 
gain practice in seeing their thought processes at work. They will better under- 
stand the reasons for their beliefs and the assumptions that underlie them. 
During the discussion, note related issues that are raised and come back to 
them later in the lesson or at another time. 

When students disagree, encourage them to argue back and /orth, trying to 
convince each other. Have students evaluate the arguments given. For example, 
you could ask. "Of all of the reasons given for (conclusion), which are the 
strongest? Weakest?" 3-18 
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Myths 

by Virginia Reilly, St. ApoUinaris School. 
Napa, CA 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• deepfy question the meaning of a particular myth 

• discuss the literal meaning of the myth 

• apply their understanding of the myth they have studied to myths of other cultures 

• explore why myths appear in the literature of so many cultures 



Original Lesson Plan 

I Skills Unit 31 focuses on myth and legend recognition. The children are 
directed to read a story about why Ra-wen-io, maker of all things on earth, gave 
rabbit long bad', legs and long ears and why he gave owl a short neck and big 
eyes. Upon finishing the story, children are asked to answer factual questions 
about the story and to consider the definition of myth and legend. They are then 
aslied to read a Hawaiian story about Pele and how she became goddess of vol- 
canoes. Again factual questions are asked. In addition, children are asked to 
idci.tiiy the story as myth or legend. The unit concludes with a lesson on legend 
identification. 



Critique 

I will focus on the myth aspect of the lesson. Even though many sixth graders would be unable 
to recite definitions of myth and bgend and identify a given story as one or the other, they have 
long been acquainted with myths and legends. Certainly it is important that children have the 
language of literature and be able to recognize different forms of literature, but that is not 
enough. t>kili^ Unit 31 has for its main task myth recognition, but it fails to consider the worthier 
task of myth and its relationship to reality, seen and unseen. 

In the section tiUed '^Introducing the Skill Lesson." the teacher is told the scope of the lesson 
and what to say and do. 

Read the title. Explain that in this lesson pupils will reao about two very old types 
of literature — the myth and the legend. The lesson will help them understand the 
difference between the two and will help them recognize each when they read or 
hear such tales. 

Such is the scope of the lesson. Not only does it fail to encourage critical thinking in the student, 
but it likewise discourages the teacher from thinking critically. Neither teacher nor student is 
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called upon to become actively involved in this lesson: rather they are told to do trite, uninterest- 
ing tasks. 

After reading the first myth, tlie children read the following in their text: 

The story you have just read is an American Indian myth. A myth is a very old stoiy 
handed down among people. It may be about some gods or goddesses. It often explains 
something aboat nature, such as why there is thunder and lightning. 

The children have been given a definition of myth; they are not encouraged to explore for them- 
seVes the meaning of myth, an exercise more valuable because it engages their curiosity and 
caps their desire to know and understand. The lesson continues, and children read another story 
about gods and goddesses, after which they are asked to identify the story as legend or myth, a 
task which children complete successfully as the definition of mj^h in the text uses the key 
words, gods and goddesses. Thus the lesson of myths is completed without ever having explored 
myth and its meaning. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-J7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

3-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-J4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-Ji comparing analogous situations: trancferring insights to new contexts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i? , 

The remodelled lesson, by having students discuss root questions, would 
explore myth and its meaning. Instead of defining myth for the children and hav- 
ing them apply that definition to stories they read, I would begin by telling the 
children that they are going to read an Indian myth. A discussion of the Indian 
myth in particular and of myth in general would follow. What pan of the myth 
seems unbelievable? Does the myth deal with reality? What reality does tlie myth 
explain? What are the obvious, seen realities that the myih explains and the less 
obvious but unseen realities that the myth implies? S-35 Wliy does the myth 
describe a creator and creatures? How is that relationship developed through the 
actions of Ra-wen-io, rabbit, and fox, and what is implied about their relation- 
ships? Do myths reveal reality as it is or as a society perceives it to be? Wliy do 
people tell myths? What do myths reveal about tlie tellers of myths and their 
beliefs? S-i 7 

rhe lesson would be extended over a period of time during which myths from 
other cultures would be read, discussed, and compared. How do the details of 
myths differ^ Why do they differ^ Are myths alike in any way? How? Wliy? Why 
are myths an important part of the literature of many cultures? S-14 

The lesson would conclude with a written essay in which the children would 
be asked to compare and contrast two myths, one which had been discussed in 
class and one which they would read for the first time. S-i i 
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Johnny Tremain 

by Michael Cecil NIpher Middle School, 
^Clrkwood. MO 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plsoi 

The students will: 

• question perspectives on an incident In a historical novel 

• make Interdisciplinary connections between the dramatic and historical 

• analyze the author's socio-political beliefs 

• evaluate source credibility by examining claims regarding potential vested interest 

Original Lesson Plan , 

Objective: Gain further understanding about the historical period through the 
study of a work of fiction. Content matter: Johnny Tremainby Esther Forbes 

Students are directed to pay attention to descriptive details, comparing pre- 
and revolutionary times to today. Lessons direct students to focus on food, 
dress, transportation, and communication. Students are directed to pick a topic 
and do a poster or model on It: e.g., ships of die late eighteenth and mid- twenti- 
eth centuries. The Intent is to have students realize what it would have been like 
to be a teenager during earlier times. The skill of comparing and contrasting Is 
the primary tool in analyzing the material. 



Critique 

No direction is given to discuss the author*s presentation: whether the presentation limits or 
expands student perspective, .>uch as examining what Is not stated directJy In descriptive narra- 
tive nor in character dialogue. Thus, the directed conclusions may be superficial. The only event 
examined further Is tiie firing of the first shot at Lexington. Even at that, the quibble over who 
fired it takes on disproportlonrte Importance and reinforces already-held assumptions about 
good guy/bad guy labeling. The novel provides numerous opportunities for in depth critical 
examination of the socio-economic circumstances, thus providing greater depth in understanding 
the characters* actions and the rerier's assumptions aboMt Judging those actions. However, I'll 
cite a specific Instance and describe an approach for gaining greater understanding of the period 
and the author's assumptions about the period. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-23 making Interdisciplinary connections 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 
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S-IS analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-16 evaluating the credibility of sources of Information 

S4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan— 

Johnny Tremain burns a hand while attempting hurriedly to finish a silver 
piece commissioned by John Hancock. Johnny's carelessness is a direct result of 
the law prohibiUng working on the sabbath. This would be an excellent opportu- 
nity to discuss the separation of church and state. Why was this law passed? 
What is the relationship here? Who officially passed laws in Boston? Who influ- 
enced the lawmakers? How did the framers of the U.S. Constitution deal with 
this issue? In contemporary U.S., are religious values of specific religions reflect- 
ed in law? How does this happen if church and state have been directed by the 
ConstituUon to remain separate? S-27 What are the results? S-23 How does the 
author probe snch questions? Doe.s the presentation unfairly favor certain con- 
H'jGions? Or, ^»hat assumptions might these be based? S-JS vSuch questions 
would be pursue d though small group work and large group Socratic discussion. 

There is yet another aspect of the hand-burning incident that bears scrutiny. 
Johnn/s injury is not tended by a doctor, but rather by a midwife because the 
doctor is considered likely to expose their sabbath viv^iaUon to the authorities: 
the unsanctioned midwife is not. Why? The implications and causes of the situa- 
tion are never explored in the lesson directions, or by the author. In fact. Forbes 
is clearly supportive of the doctor, as witnessed by the negative physical descrip- 
tion (the midwife being reduced to an ugly hag) and the prominence of the doc- 
tor's Judgment (given later when the doctor discovers that Johnny's hand has 
been rendered nearly useless through the midwife's incorrect treatment). 

The students need to be ushered through Socratic discussion to probe beyond 
this one-sided presentation, to grapple with questions, such as: Why would the 
doctor have been more likely to bring punishment on Johnny and the family for 
violating the sabbath law? What would the doctor and midwife have lost or 
gained from turning them in? Does this reveal societal attitudes about medicine, 
or is the doctor simply a more responsible, law-abiding citizt i? Why did the mid- 
wife make such an obvious mistake in wrapping the wound? Was she incompe- 
tent? Why? Did the doctor and midwife have equal access to training and 
supplies? Was the midwife better equipped than the doctor to deal with some 
medical problems? Which ones? Why? How many women were legal doctors at 
that time? What does this say about the attitudes of (he time? 3-24 

Who does the author place in the more favorable light? How? What can we 
infer about the author*s attitudes and assumptions from the way the story was 
presented? How does she establish the doctor as the more credible source of 
medical judgUient? S-I6 Does the doctor's role as one of the Sons of Liberty 
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affect your emotional trust of his medical pronouncements? Why? What literary 
effect does this presentation have? S-4 

To satisfactorily answer any of the above questions, the students would be 
directed to do additional reading, individually or in smaU groups. The students 
would also ' enefit from discussing what additional information Forbes could 
have provlc ^ to create a more even-handed account or a more critical assess- 
ment of the historical period. Students can then discuss how such a presenta- 
tion would affect the work as literature. S-23 



Despite the detail with which we have delineated 
the strategies, they should not be translated into 
mechanistic, step'^by^step procedures. Keep the 
goal of the well-educated, fairminded critical 
thinker continually in mind. 
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Cause and Effect 

by JoAnne Rains, I^urens County 
District # 55, Clinton, 5<: 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

Th>* students will: 

•» clarify and analyze a problem 

•> explore the main character's feelings 

• assess solutions 

• transfer insights into causes of the problem to their lives 

Original Lesson Plan 

Tliis is a three-page skill lesson dealing with cause-effect and sequence rela- 
tionships. I will only address tlie fii-st page which teaches recognition of cause 
and efftct. The stMdeiits are to read a half-page stoiy about Ramona, who 
pla, - to take her dog, Pedro, to obedience school. Dad calls to tell Ramona 
that, because he has a flat tire, she would have to call Grandmother to take 
her to he obedience class. When Grandmother is not home, Ramona becomes 
upset until Aunt Dolores walks in the front door. 



Critique 

This lesson was one thc*t I seriously considered throwing out, but, since it was the only expo- 
sure to the cause/effect terminology in the student textbook, I decided to remodel it. 

The reasons for recognizing cause and effect were never explored. The lesson certainly missed 
a good opportunity to explore and discuss Ramona's feeling upset. Tlie authors oversimplified 
both the concept and die discussion. They pointed out i/ie(r ideas of cause and effect in tiie stu- 
dent textbook airectly following the stoiy without giving students a chance to discv. tliern for 
themselves. The questions suggested in the teacher's edition are either factual or can be 
answered by yes or no with no opportunity for cri* :-al thinking on the part of the student. 

Strategfies Used to Remodel 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feeiings underlying tPoughts 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-Ji comparing analogous situations: transfciring insights to new contexts 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan ^ 

Introduction 

I would begin the class by having the students read the Story. I would then 
give various siudenls the opportunity to retell the story in their own words. As 
they are lallJng, I would write "Catisc Effect" on the board. 

The problem S-i3 

I would define and isolate (or clarify) the problem by asking the following 
questions: 

• Who is involved? 

• What is at issue her', (whfit is involved)? 

• What is the cause (why did it happen)? 

• What is Ramona*s problem? 

• How do you know this is the real problem? 

• Name every factor that contributed to her problem. S-IO 

By helping the students to isolate the cause before the problem is defined, I 
find that there is leso chance for the student to confuse the symptom with the 
problem. 

The feelings S-4 

After the problem has been identified and defined, I would use one or more 
of the affective strategies to encourage the students to examine Ramona*s feel- 
in;*,s. Ihis could be accomplished by asking the following questions. 

• What did Ramona feel when her dad called and told her he could not lake 
her to the dog's obedience class? 

• Why did Ramona feel this way? Whai iid she think? 

• At what point did Ramona become more upset? 

• Wliy did this make a difference? 

• Wlio or what was responsible for Ramona's feelings? 

Through these questions, the students have explored in-depth what 
Rrmona*s feelings were and why sh'^ felt that way. and then they have evaluat- 
ed her feelings. As a transition to "solution and transfer," I would ask: "How 
does the problein, as we have defined it, relate to Ramona's feelings?" 

The cause can be restated by asking: 

• What actually caused this problem? 

• What was the effect (what actually resulted) because of this problem? 

To assis ..le students in looking for multiple problems, ca; ses, etc., I would 
then them to look for other cause and effect relationships in the story. 

The solutions and transfer 

To en'^ourage the students to look for aliernatives in their own problem solv- 
ing, I might ask, "What could Ramona have done if Aunt Dolores hadn't coine? 
How would that have helped? Would it cause other problems? Which solution 
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is best?'* S-1 9 After this discussion, I would use a classroom situation as an 
example of cause and effect, then allow the students, tlirough questioning and 
discussion, to determine the cause and effect. I would encourage the students 
to use questions similar to the ones asked in the "Ramona Story/ To wrap up 
the lesson. I woi»' let the students share their own reaMife examples of cause 
and effect. My isis here would be on their recognition and exploration of 

alternative solul iS in their own lives. S-1 1 

Note: My 7"*' and S'^ grade classes usually become so involved in these real- 
life situations that they often need to cany this lesson over to a second day. 
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The Soviet Perspective 

by bethanne T. Jacobson, Upper St. 
Clair High School, Washington, PA 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• develop intellectual good faith and courage by exploring their perspectives on the Soviet 
Union 

• evaluate Uie credibility of various sources of information 

• reason from within the Soviet perspective 

Original Lesson Plan 

The students begin by reading the unit on the Soviet Union. Extensive map 
work is included, locating most of the major features of the Soviet Union, 
Studento are given a specific topic connected with the Soviet Union and give an 
oral presentation to the class. Daily class time is normally a short class lecture 
followed by teacher-led discussion of assigned reading. Map work is in the form 
of worksheets. Prior to the exam, a review is done in tlie form of a "Geography 
Bee** witJi the students in two teams. (The winning team gets to skip o le assign- 
ment in the next unit.) The unit concludes with a written subject /objective exam 
and map test. 



Critique 

This lesson offers little to the studeni lu the way of critical thinking. It is (unfortunately) a typi- 
cal lesson plan for a majority of today's social studies teachers. The lecture aspect does not allow 
the students to interact, think, evaluate, or reason, lliey simply memorize the necessary infor- 
mation and then spit the information back out to the teacher on the exam. The exam does have 
an objective section in which, if the students had the ability (and few do unless allowed to use it), 
they could evaluate and argue points of view. The teacher-led discussion, again, does not allow 
the student to take the lead. 

My remoilelled lesson plan involves the students in decisions. It allows the student to critically 
analyze the text and other sources of information. The students are asked to take the perspec- 
tives of Soviet citizens and try to visualize life from their point of view. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings uncles-lying thoughts 
S-2 developing insight Into egocentricity or sociocentricity 
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S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-i2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, argunienls, or Lxirories 
S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of Information 
S-3 exercising falrrnlndedness 

S-5 developing Intellectual humility and suspending judgment 
SS developing Intellectual courage 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-7 

Iht class could begin with a brainstorming session. Students would be asked 
to explore their beliefs about the Soviet Union and Soviet life in general. Ask, 
"When someone mentions the country, the Soviet Union, what comes to your 
mind? How do you feel about it? S-4 What do you think everyday life for a stu- 
dent In the U.S.S.R is like? Do you think the kids like to do any of the same 
things you do for fun? What do you suppose they study in sch^l? Hcvv do you 
think they feel about school? What kinds of problems do y * suppose they have? 
What have you read or heard about the Soviet Union? Where? Did i come from a 
Soviet? Would a Soviet say the same things? S-2 What would a Soviet critical of 
his countiy say? S-IO One who approved of his country? What else do you know 
about the U.S.S.R? About the government, employment, social programs, enter- 
tainment?" 3-12 

Following this session, the students can read the text and one other source for 
comparison. The next few days could be spent evaluating the text and other 
sources using the ideas brought out from the brainstorming session on the first 
day. Students can explore their attitudes towards Soviets by considering some of 
the following questions: Why do you suppose that you have the opinions that 
you do about Russians? Where did your beliefs come from: your parents, 
friends, school, media, the government? Which of these is in a position to know? 
Do any of these have an interest In distorting evidence about the Soviet Union? 
Why or why not? S-2 How long have you had those u'^liefs? Have you talked to 
any Soviet people personally? How do you think Soviet pccole form tlieir opin- 
ioas about people in the United States? Do you suppose their opinions are accu- 
rate? How can one find the trutli about any group of people? What kind of 
evidence would you need? What is bias? S-28 How can one determine If someone 
else is biased? S-I6 

Hie next several days would be a combination of brief lecturing, followed by 
teacher- and student-led discussions. The student-led discussions would be on 
a specific area of interest to the students which they have chosen. 

Hie final few days would be spent in role playing . Different situations would 
be given to the students e.g., Tou and your neighbor are So\1et citizens. A new 
American friend has come to stay in your home for one week." The three stu- 
dents would carry on a dialogue addressing the differences and similarities 
between the two cultures. For example, the American friend ir'ght ask. "What 1o 
you like to do for fuii here? What kinds of stores are in your neighborhood? Do 
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most people own their own houses and cars? Would you rather be an American? 
Do you reaT; have to wait in long food lines? The Soviets might be interested to 
know the following: "What is your school like? What classes do you take? Do 
many yoarig people work while going to school? Are you guaranteed a place to 
live cuid a jDb when you get out of school? Who pays for your education alter 
high school?" S-3 An effective role play can do much to make real the people of a 
country on the other side of the world. The students may be surprised at the 
nature and extent of tlieir biases against a people ab * whom they have actual- 
ly known so little. S-5 

For further follow-up discussions, the teacher could raise questions like the 
following: Are you now aware of some biases thai you have been holding? What 
are they? What other biases do Americans have towards the Soviet Union? S-6 
What types of biases do you suppose the Soviet people would have toward us? 
What are the possible consequences of holding biased beliefs? S-7 

If your school is multi-ethnic, an Interesting follow-up would be to invite some 
Soviet students to speak with the class about their reality in the U.S.S,R and 
^ some of their perceptions of the Amer'ican people. If having Soviets come in to 
speak is tmfeasible. you may want to research taped interview? of Russian peo- 
ple and have students view them and compare their original beliefs with what 
they have learned. 
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Human Migration 

by Chris Langley. Lone Pine USD. Lone 
Pine. CA 

Objectives of the Remodelled Plan 

The students will: 

• come to understand in detail Baluchi nomadic life, comparing i ,o their own 

• develop empathy with Iranian nomadic life styles, exercising fairmindedness 

• identify complex factors of modem migratory patterns in the U.S. 

• relate human migration to their person J ves and the future 

Original Lesson Plan 

Hie lesson discusses the reasons people have for migrating, including the 
search to find food, resources and better opportunities or because they are 
forced to migrate. The lesson introduces the concept and vocabulary of 
nomads. It also discusses historical famines and the effect they had on forcing 
people to move. The text discusses migration for better opportunities and 
brieOy examines colonization. Forced migrations and the concept of r<^fugees 
are briefly mentioned, and then the text considers present-day migrations. 
Movement to cities and warmer climates are mentioned The teacher's edition 
suggests discussing modern forced migrations and recalling from the reading 
some of the facts concerning the reasons for migration given in the text. 



Critique 

The "Human'* part of migration 

This lesson deals with the reasons for migration. Several theories that are complex in nature 
are given to the teacher. One concept deals with the idea of **intervening opportunity." It sug- 
gests that the ways people look at x^.stant opportunities are effected by the intervening opportu- 
nities. A second passage briefly looks at the "push" and "pull" factors. Little effort is made to 
relate these theories in the text. Rather simple examples In factual form are listed. Migration is 
generally pictured in this as negative, only undertaken under duress. An underlying assump- 
tion is that migration is either a primitive socio economic phenomenon or evidence of poorly- run 
go^"^rnments or natural disaster. No effort is made to relate the factors to human lives, to see 
the multi-faceted pluses and minuses in lives, or to ever place the nomadic life in a positive 
lifeht. The Baluchis of southeast Iran had a serni-annual nomadic cycle where in the winter and 
spring they tended their herds in the mountains and in summer wc.it to the south to harvest 
dates. The Shah, and before him his father, saw nomads as an embarrassment to a modern 
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industrial countiy and they followed a forced plan of resettlement. Tlub resulted in depriving 
these people of their traditional food sources, and they starved. When they resisted, the govern- 
ment flew in aircraft and machine-gunned them during their traditional migrations. 

Hie tradiUonal pattern of life for the Baluchi was one of pride, grace and cultural integrity. 
Living simply and close to nature gave them a way of life without the stress and materialism 
often associated with modern industrial city life. 

The Multiple Perspectives of Colonization 

The text makes it sound as if the only moUvation for colonization was seeking a better place to 
live. LitUe detail about this motlvaUon is given. Nor is any consideraUon given to the push and pull 
factors in colonizaUon. Many moUvaUons for countries to support and pursue colonization are 
ignored. Hie exploltaUon of the local peoples, the destrucUon of traditional life patterns and the 
power struggles that resulted between the naUons of Europe are overlooked. Instead this migratory 
pattern is seen simply as people looking for personal opportunities, freedom and a new way of life. 

The Conflicts of Modern Migrations 

The text again makes it sound as if the factors in modern migration, the move to cities and 
warm climates, are simple. People move to cities for jobs, but no mention is made of the nega- 
tives in the ciUes, both hlstoricaUy and today, including high unemployment in cities, lack of 
training of new workers, and typical urban problems such as crime, overcrowding and smog. The 
effect that this mlgraUon has on farms and rural areas is not even explored. 

Children in my area need to come to terms with these factors. I live In a very rural area which 
presents exceUent living condlUons but limited job opportunities. Often the students I work with 
think simply ^:>ing to L.A. after graduation will solve all their problems. They often lack the social 
skills, and educational training or perspectives to migrate successfully to the urban areas. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

Generally the factors discussed in motivating migration are oversimplifled, and traditional 
mlgraUon patterns, particularly in Jie U.S., are seen as simply going from bad economic sltua 
tions to positive ones. The complexity of the issue is Ignored completely. 

The remodelled plan is focused on the people of traditional migratory patterns and the 
nomads. It helps the children to see tlie qualities of their own liver In considering modern migra- 
tion from rural to urban settings, their thinking needs to be extended to see the many issues 
both motivating and limiting these movements. 

Strategies Used to Remodel 

S-29 noting signlllcant similarities and differences 

S-3 ^ixerdsing falrmlndedness 

3-21 reading crlUcally: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-iO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-24 pracUdng Socratlc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan 

My remodelled lesson plan basically follows the organization and sequence of 
the original lesson, but it has two major focuses. The first focus is on the migra- 
tory patterns of nomads in traditional society first, and then upon modern 
migratory patterns that the chudrei. would be more familiar with. 

The traditional mi^rratory pattern of the Baluchi in Iran 

As a Peace Corps volunteer in Iran, I spent much time with the nomadic 
Baluchi tribes of southeastern Iran and Pakistan. I would begin by showing 
movies and bringing in various artifacts of the Baluchis. including a wedding 
coat, a camel saddle bag and articles of clothing. Through discussion and demon- 
stration. I would clarify exactly what a migratory pattern was, in this case being a 
seasonal migration between high pastures and low date palm orchards. I think it 
is important for the students by their own examination and discussion to under- 
stand how the life style limits their belongings and how it places certain controls 
on social patterns including marriage and the education of the children. Once the 
students had a clear understanding of the meaning of nomads and migration, 
they would need to examine in detail ho\v the Baluchi life was similar to and dif- 
ferent from their own. We would examine some important values in our own cul- 
ture and compare Ihem to how xhe Baluchis dealt with similar issues. Of 
particular interest to these students would be arranged marriages and the youth- 
fulness of the brides, the separation of the sexes and materialism or possessions. 
I would stress that models of living and reality itself are complex and self-suffi- 
cient, showing how *heir ways and ours are different but one way is not good and 
another bad. S-29 Because the social structure of the Middle East (and particu- 
larly Iran) is often viewed negatively here, this aspect will be quite challenging. 

Once the students understand this aspect of the lesson. I would take them on to 
actually act out or plan a nomadic life style. Considering the plight of the homeless 
might be helpful here if it does not confuse the issue, but I think if the children 
have any awareness of tills social issue, it needs to be addressed. The children 
would figure out what it would feel like to be nomadic, what belongings they would 
choose, and what modes of transportation they could adopt. Other social issues 
could also be experienced, including arranged marriages and separation of the 
giris from the boys. The goal here would be to have the students understand tlie 
lifestyle from the nomadic point of view. Then I would discuss with them the forced 
settlement plan adopted by the go\ernment and have the children see the tliinking 
from the Baluchi's point of view and the government's, S-3 

By now, hopefully. I won la have pointed out some of the positive aspects of 
the nomadic life style and the children would be ready to cntique the text and 
identify some of the assumptions the text makes, S-21 This seems very impor- 
tant to me because the students I generally teach seldom consider that a text 
cojld be wronj:. incomplete or misleading. 
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Tlie process of identiiying migratory patterns 

The process of identifying assumptions wou.d continue on to the second part 
of this lesson plan considering modem migratory patterns. Particularly we would 
explore the movement from rural living to urban living. We would need to discov- 
er the complexity of this issue, the various factors leading people to move to (he 
city and what happens to them there. The assumption in my classroom general- 
ly, and also, though less so. in the text, is that life is better in the city. Thi^jgh 
quesUon and answer and research, the students would come to avoid the over- 
simplification found in the text. S-IO 

FinaUy, I would conclude this lesson with a Socratic discussion of why people 
leave Lone Pine (my town) to move to various urban settings (primarily Los 
Angeles). Important issues to be brought out would be motivation, preparation 
for a successful move, goals, quality of life, and impact on the city, more so on 
tlie local rural areas of the young movltig away. Polling th students on their 
short-range and long-ran^e goals would provide an mteresting and enlightening 
closure activity for the class. S-24 
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Greensboro, North Carolina is a city of medium size nestled in the Tolling hills of the 
Piedmont, near the Appalachian Mountciins. The school system enrolls approximately 
21,000 students and employs 1.389 classroom teachers. Students in the Greensboro 
city schools come from diverse economic and balanced racial backgrounds. Forty six percent of 
the students are White. Fifty-four per cent cf the student population is minority; 52% is Dlack 
and 2% is Asian. Hispanic, or Native American. Every socio-economic range from the upper mid- 
dle class to those who live below the poverty line is well-represented in the city schools. However, 
almost 28% of the student population has a family income low enough for them to receive either 
free or discounted lunches. Although our school system is a relatively small one, Greensboro has 
recently implemented a program tnat is beginning successfully to infuse critical thinldng and 
writing skills into the K-12 curriculum. 

The Reasoning and Writing Project, which was proposed by Associate Superintendent. Dr 
Sammie Parrish, began in the spring of 1986, when the school board approved the project and 
affirmed as a priority the infusion of thinking and writing into the K 12 curriculum. Dr. Parrish 
hired two facilitators. Kim V DeVaney, who had experience as an elementary school teacher and 
director of computer education and myself, Janet L. Williamson, a high school English teacher, 
who had recently returned from a leave of absence dunng which I completed my doctorate witli a 
special emphasis on critical thinking. 

Kim and I are teachers on special assignment, relieved of our regular classroom duties in order 
to facilitate the project. We stress this fact: we are facilitators, not directors, we p.e teachers, not 
administrators. The project is primarily teacher directed and implemented. In fact, this tenet of 
teacher empowerment is one of the major principles of tlie project, as is the strong emphasis on 
and commitment to a philosophical and theoretical basis of the program. 
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We began the program with some basic beliefs and id as. We combined reasoning and writing 
because we think that there is an interdependence between the two processes and Uiat writing is 
an excellent tool for making ideas clear and explicit. We also believe that no simple or quick solu- 
tions would bring about a meaningful change in the complex set of human attitudes and behav- 
iors that comprise thinking. Accordingly, we began the project at two demonstration sites where 
we could slowly develop a strategic pian for tlie program. A small group o*" fourteen volunteers 
formed the nucleus with whom we primarily worked during the llrst semester of the project. 

Even though I had studied under Dr. Robert H. Ennis, worked as a research assistant with the 
Illinois Critical Thinking Project, and written my dissertation on infusing critical thinking skills 
into an English curriculum, we did not develop our theoretical approach to the program quickly 
or easily. I was aware that if this project were going to oe truly teacher-directed, my role would 
be to guide the nucleus teachers in reading widely and diversely about critical thinking, in con- 
sidering how to infuse thinking instruction into the curriculuiTi. and in becoming familiar with 
and comparing different approaches to crlMcal thinking. My role v ould not be, however, to dictate 
tlie philosophy or strategies of the progi-am. 

This first stage in Implementing a critical thinking program, where teachers read, study, and 
gather Information, is absolutely vildl. It is not necessary, of course, for a facilitator to have a 
graduate degree specializing in critical thinking in order to institute a sound program, but it is 
necessary fo- at least a small group of people to become educated, in the strongest sense of the 
word, about critical thinking and to develop a consistent and sound tlieoiy or philosophy based 
on that knowledge - by reading (and rereading), questioning, developing a common vocabulary 
of critical thinking terms and the knowledge of how to use them, taking university or college 
coi- -ses la Ihmking, seeking out local consultants such as professors, and attending semlna.-s 
and conferences. 

In the beginning stageo of our program, we found out that the importance of a consistent and 
sound theoretical basis is not empty educational Jargon. We found inconsistencies in our stated 
beliefs and our interactions with our students and m our administrators' stated beliefs a-.d their 
liiteracUon with teachers. For example, as teachers we sometimes proclaim that we want inde- 
pendent thinkers and then give students only activity sheets to practice their "thinking skills:" we 
declare that we want good problem solving and decision making to transfer into all aspects o.' life 
and then tend to avoid controversial or "sensitive" topics; we bemoan Uie lack of student thinking 
an-1 then structure our classrooms so the "guessing what is in Uie teacher's mind" is the prevail- 
ing rule. We also noted a tendency of some principals to espouse the idea that teachers are pro- 
fessionals and then declare that their faculty prefer stnictured activities rather Uian dealing with 
theory or complex ideas. Although most administrators state that learning to process information 
is more important than memorizing it, a few have acted as if the emphasis on critical thinking is 
"just a "ad." One of the biggest contradictions we have encountered has been the opinion of both 
teachers and administrators that "we're already doing a good job of this (teaching for thinking)," 
yet they also say that students are not gooQ thinkers. 

While recognizing these contradictions is important, it does not in and of itself solve the prob- 
lem. In the spirit of peer coaching and coUegiality, we are trying to establish an atmosphere that 
will allow us to point oui such contradictions to each other. As our theoiles and concepts become 
more internalized and completely understood, such contradictions in thought and action become 
less frequent. In all truthfulness, however, such contradictions still plague us and probably will 
for quite a while. 
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We encountered, however, other problems that proved easier (o solve. I vastly underestimated 
the amount of time tl:at we would need for an introductory workshop, and our first workshops 
failed to give teachers the background they needed; we now structure our workshops for days, 
not hours. There was an initial suggestion from the central office tiiat we use Tactics for Thinking, 
as a basis, or at least a starting point, for our program. To the credit of central office administra- 
tion, although they may have questioned \ whether we should use an already existing program, 
they certainty did not mvindate that we use any particular approach. As we collected evaluations 
of our program from our teachers, neighboring school system^, and outside consultants, howev- 
er, there seemed to be a general consensus that developing our own program, rather than adopt- 
ing a pre-packaged one, has been the correct choice. 

Finally, teachers became confused with the array of materials, activities, and approaches. They 
questioned the value of dc/eloping and internalizing a concept of critical thinking and asked for 
specifics — activities they could use immediately in the classroom. This problem, however, 
worked itself out as teachers reflected on the complexity of critical thinking and how it can be 
fostered. We began to note and collect instances such as the following: a high school jnstructor, 
after participating in a workshop that stressed how a teacher can use Socratic questioning in the 
classroom, commented that students who had previously been giving unsatisfactory answers 
were w beginning to give insightful and creative ones. Not only had she discovered that the 
quality of thr student*s response is in part determined by tlie quality of the teacher's questions, 
she was finding new and Innovative ways to question her students. Another teacher, after having 
seen how the slowest reading group in her fourth grade class responded tc riMestions that asked 
them to think and reflect, commented that she couldn't believe how responsive and expressive 
the children were. I can think of no nucleus teacher who would now advocate focusing on class- 
room activities rather than on a consistent and reflective approach to critical thinking. 

As the nucleus teachers read and studied the field, they outlined and wrote the tenets that 
underscore the program. These tenets include the belief that real and lasting change takes place, 
not by writing a ne v curriculum guide, having teachers attend a one day Inspirational workshop 
at the beginning of each new year, adopting new textbooks that emphasize more skills, or buying 
pre-packaged programs and activity books for thinking. Rather, change takes place when atti- 
tudes and priorities are carefully and reflectively reconsidered, when an atmosphere Is estab- 
lished that encourages Independent thinking for both teachers and students, and when we 
recognize the complex Interdependence between thinking ar^^' rltlng. 

The nucleus teachers at the two demonstration schools decided that change In the teaching of 
thinking skills can best take place by rcK odelling lesson plans, not by creating new ones, and 
they wrote a position paper adopting Richard PauVs Critical Thiriking Handbook, This approach, 
they wrote. Is practical anc man ^eable. It allows the teacher to exercise professional judgment 
and provides opportunity for teachers to gain Insight Into tlieir own teaching. In addition. It rec- 
ognizes the complexity of the thinking process and does not merely list discrete skills. 

The primary-level teachers decided to focus upon language d'jvelopment as the basis for criti- 
cal thinking. Their rationale was that language Is the basis i r both thinking and writing, that 
students must master language sufficiently to be able to use It as a tool In thinking and writing, 
and that '.his emphasis Is underdeveloped In many early classrooms. Tlilo group of teachers 
worked on Increasing teacher knowledge and awareness of language development as well as 
developing and collecting materials, techniques and Ideas for bulletin boards for classroom use. 
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By second semester, the project had expanded to two high schools. This year, the second year 
of the program, we have expanded to sixteen new schools, including all six middle schools. Kim 
and I have conducted workshops /or all new nucleus teachers as well as for interested central 
office and school-based administrators. Also, this year, at three of the four original demonstra- 
tion sites, workshops have been conducted or planned that are led by the original nucleus teach- 
ers for their colleagues. 

It is certainly to the credit of the school board and the central administration that we have had 
an adequate budget on which to operate. As I have menUoned, Kim and 1 are full-time facilitators 
of the program. SubsUtutes have been hired to cover classes when teachers worked on the 
project during school hours. We were able to send teachers to conferences led by Richard Paul 
and we were able to bring in Professor Paul for a very successful two-day workshop. 

Our teachers work Individually and in paj-s. and in small and large groups at various times 
during the day. A number of teachers have video-taped themseh^es and their classes in action, 
providing an opportunity to view and reflect on ways that they and their colleagues could infuse 
more thinking opportunities into the curriculum. 

Essentially, we have worked on three facets in the program: 1) workshops that provide base- 
line information. 2) follow-up that includes demonstration teaching by facilitators, individual 
study, collegial sharing of ideas, peer coaching, individual and group remodelling of lesson plans, 
teachers writing about their experiences both for their personal learning and for publication, 
team planning of lessons, peer observation, and 3) dissemination of materials In our growing pro- 
fessional library. 

We are expanding slowly and only on a volunteer basis. Currently, we have approximately sev- 
enty nucleus teachers working in twenty schools. 3y the end of next year, 1988-1989. we plan to 
have a nucleus group in each of the schools in the system. Plans for the future should include 
two factions: ways for the nucleus groups to continue to expand their professional growth and 
knov/ledge of crlUcal thinking '>nd an expansion of the program to include more teachers. We 
plan to continue to build on the essential strengths of the program — the empowerment of teach- 
ers to make decisions, the thorough theoretical underpinnings of the program, and the slow and 
deliberate design and implementation plan. 

Our teachers generally seem enthusiastic and committed. In anonymous written evaluations of 
the program, they have given it overwhelming support. One teacher stated: 

It is the most worthwhilf project the central office has ever offered. . . B'^cause 

• it wasn't forced on me. 

• it wasn't touted as the greatest thing since sliced bread. 

• it was not a one-shot deal that was supposed to make everything all better. 

• it was not already conceived and planned down to the last minute by someone who had 
never been in a classroom or who hadn't been in one for X years. 

It was. instep'^ 

• led by professionals who were still very close to the classroom. 

• designed by us. 

• a volunteer group of classroom teachers who had time to reflect and read and talk aftei 
each session, and who had continuing support and informaUon from the I'-aders, not Just 
orders and instructions. 
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Critical thinking is a procp^s through which one solves problenr^ and makes decisions. It 
Is a process that can be inproved through practice, though never perfected. It Involves 
self-dlsclpline and structuis. Sometime^ It can make your head hurt, but sometimes It 
comes naturally. I believe for critical thinking to be its m'^'st successful. It must be Intertwined 
with creative thinl::** g. 

Kaihiyn Haines 
Grade 5 

Thinking critically gives me an organized way of questioning what I hear and read In a manner 
that goes beyond the surface or literal thought. It assists me In structuring my own thoughts 
such that I gain greater Insight Into how I fe.i and appreciation for the thoughts of others, even 
those with which I disagree. It further enables me to be less judgmental in a negative way and to 
be more willing to take risks. 

Patrlcl^:: Wiseman 
Grade J 

Being ab)e and willing to examine all sides of an Isne or topic, having first clarified It; sup- 
porting or refuting it wiUi either mcts or reasoned judgment; and In this light, exploring the con- 
sequences or effects of any decision or action It is possible to take. 

Kim V. DeVaney 
Facilitator, WATTS 

Ail of uL think, but critical thinking has to do with becoming more aware of how we think and 
finding ways to facilitate clear, reasoned, logical, and better-Informed thinking. Only when our 
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thoughts are backed with reason and logic, and are based on a process of careful examination of 
ideas and evidence, do they become critical and lead us in the direction of finding what is true. In 
order to do this, it seems of maj^* importance to maintain ' n open-minded willingness to look at 
other points of view. In addiUon, we can utilize various sklls which will enable us fo become 
more proficient at thinking for ourselves. 

Nancy Johnson 
lUndergarten 

Critical thinking is a necessaiy ac^ .ss to a happy and full life. It provides me the opportunity 
to analyze r.-^d evaluate my thoughts, beliefs, ideas, reasons, and feelings as well as other indi- 
viduals. Utilizing this process, it helps me to understand and respect others as total persons. It 
helps me in instjuctlng my students and in my personal life. Critical thinking extends beyond the 
c;assroom setting and has proven to be valid in life other than the school world. 

Veronica Richmond 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking is the ability to analyze and evaluate feelings and ideas in an independent, 
fairminded, raUonal manner. If acUon is needed on tliese feelings or ideas, this eveiuation moU- 
vates meaningfully positive and useful actions. Applying critical thinking to everyday situations 
and classroom situations is much like Christian growth. If we habitually evaluate our feelings 
and ideas based on a reasonable dteria, we will become less likely to be isily offended and 
more likely to promote a positive approach as a solution to a problem. Critical thinking, like 
Christian growths promotes confidence, creativity, and personal growth, 

Carolyn Tarpley 
Middle School 
Reading 

Critical thinking is a blend of many tilings, of which I shall discuss three: independent think- 
ing; clear thinking; and organized Socratic questioning. 

As for the first characteristic mentioned ah-^ve, a critical thinker is an independent thinker. He 
doesn't just accept something as true or beMeve it because he was taught it as a child. He ana- 
lyzes it, breaking it down into its elements; he checks on the author of the information and 
delves into his or her background: he questions the material and evaluates it; and then he makes 
up his own mind about its validity. In other words, he thinks independently. 

A second criterion of criUcal thinking is clarity. If a person is not a clear thinker, he can't be a 
critical thinker. I can't say that I agree or disagree with you if I can't understand you. A critical 
thinker has to get very particular, because people are inclined to throw words around. For exam- 
ple, they misvioe the word ^selfish.' A person might say: Tou're selfish, but Vm motivated!" A self- 
ish person is one who systemaMcally ^nores the rights of others and pursues his owu desires. An 
unselfish one is a person w^ d systematically considers the rights of others while he pursues his 
own desires. 1 .lus, clarity is Important. We ha e to be clear about the meanings of words. 

The most important aspect of critical thinking is its spirit of Socratic questioning. However, it 
is importixnt to have the quesUonlng organized in one's mind and to know in general the underly- 
ing goals of the discussion. If you want students to retain the content of your lesson, you must 
organize it and help them to see that ideas are connected. Some ideas are derived from basic 
ideas. We need to help students to organize their thinking around basic ideas and to question. To 
be a good questioner, you must be a wonderer -~ wonder aloud about meaning and ruth For 
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example. "I wonder what Jack means," **! wonder what this word means?" "I wonder if anyone 
can think of an example?" "Does this make sense?" **! wonder how true that is?" "Can anyone 
think of ai* experience when that was true?" The critical thinker must have the ability to probe 
deeply, to get c >wn to basic ideas, to get beneath the mere appearance of things. We need to get 
into the very spirit, the **wonderment'' of the situation being discussed. The students need to feel, 
"My vcacher really wonders: and really wants to know what we think." We should wonder aloud. 
A good way to stimulate thin^cing is to use a variety of types of questions. We can ask questions 
to get the students to elaborate, to explain, to giv'e reasons, to cite evidence, to identify their 
points of view, to focus on central ideas, and to raise problems. Socratic questioning is certainly 
vital to critical thinking. 

Thus, critical thinking i i blend of many characteristics, especially independent thinking, 
clear thinking, and Socratic questioning. We all need to strive to be better critical tliinkers. 

Holly Touchstone 
Middle School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinHng is wondering about that which is not obvious, questioning in a precise man- 
ner to find the essence of truth, and evaluating with an open mind. 

As a miadle school teacher, critical thinking is a way to find out from where my students are 
coming (a way of being withit). Because of this **wlthitness" produced by bringing critical thinking 
Into the classroom, student motivation will be produced. This motivation fed by fostering critical 
thinking will produce a more productive thinker in society. 

Thus, for me, critica' tK. ''ing is a spirit I can infuse into society b} caching my students to 
wonder, question, and evaluate in search of truth while keeping an open mind. 

Malinda McCidston 
Middle School 
Language Arts, Reading 

Critical thinking means thinking clearly about issues, problems, or ideas, and questioning or 
emphasl2ing those that are important to the "thinker." As a teacher, I hope to develop SocraUc 
questioning so that my students wiJ feel comfortable discussing why they believe their thoughts 
to be valid. I hope that they will develop language skills to communicate with others and that 
they will be open to ideas and beliefs of others. 

Jessie Smith 
Grade 1 

The spirit of critical thinking is a concept that truly excites me. I feel the strategies of critical 
thihfting, impk ited appropriately in my classroom, can enable me to become a mo^t effective 
teacher. By coi -oining this thinking process ^^1th my sometimes overused emotions and intuitive 
power, I can critically examine issues in my classroom as well as in my personal life. I feel it is of 
grave importance for us as educators to provide a vf^riety of opportunities for our students to 
think critically by drawing conclusions, clarifying ideas, evaluating assumptions, drawing infer 
ences. and giving reasons and examples to support ideas. Also, Socratic dia ogue is an effective 
means of enabling the studi its to discover ideas, contradictions, implications, etc.. instead of 
being told answers and ideay given by the teacher. Critical thinking is an excellent tool for the 
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teacher to help the students kam how to think rather than just what to think. Hopefully critical 

thinking will help me be a more effective teacher as well as excite my students. 

Beth Sands 
Middle School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinking is what vducatlon should be. It Is th way I ^Aish I had been taught. Although 
I left school with a wealth of facts. I had never learned how to connect them or to use them. I 
loved learning but thought that being learned meant amassing data, ^^o -ne ever taught me how 
to contrast and compare, analyze and dissect. I believed that all teachers knew eveiytliing, all 
printed material was true and authority was always right. It took me years to undo the habits of 
"good behavior" in school ^ want to save my students the wasted time, the frustration, the 
doubts that I encountered during and after my school years. And teaching and using critical 
thinking is the way to do that. 

Nancy Poueymirou 
High School 
Language Arts 

For me, critical thinking is a combination of learning and applying a data base of learning to 
evaluate and interrelate concepts from diverse academic disciplines. Critical thinking is under- 
standing that knowledge, wisdom, and education are not divided into math, science, English, etc. 
It is the fairness of tolerance combined with a strong sense of ethics and moials. It is the fun of 
feeling your mind expand as you accomplish intellectual challenges that attain your own stan- 
dards. It is the zest of life. 

Joan Simons 
High School 
Biology 

Both as teacher and Individual, I find critical thinking skills essential elements of a full and 
enjoyable life. With the ability to think critically, one can both appreciate and cope w«th all 
aspects of life and learning. When dealing with problems, from the most mundane to the most 
complex, the ability to think critically * Mminates confusion, dispels irrational emotion, and 
enables one to arrive at an api fopriate conclusion. At the same time, as we ponder the beauty 
and creativity of our enviionment, we art free to "wonder" and enjoy the complexity around us, 
rather than be perplexed or intimidated by it, because we have the mental capability to under- 
stand it. To live is to be ever curious, ever learning, ever investigating. Critical thinking enables 
us to do this more fully and pleasurably. 

Mary Lou Holoman 
High School 
Language Arts 

A critical ♦hlnker r.ever loses the joy of learning, never experiences the sadness of not caring or 
not wondering about the world. The essence of the truly educated person is that of being able to 
question, inquire, doubt, conclude, innovate. And beyond that, to spread that enthusiasm to 
those around him, obscuring the lines that divide teacher and student, enabling them to travel 
togetxier, each learning from the other. 

Jane Davis-Seaver 
Grade 3 
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Critical thinking is a means of focusing energy to learn. The learning may be academic (pro- 
scribed by an institutional curriculum or seb'-directed) or nor* academic (determined by emotion- 
al Reed). It provides a systematic organization for gathering information, analyzing that 
information, and evaluating it to reach reasonable, acceptable conclusions for yourself. 

Blair Stetson 
Elementary 
Academically Gifted 

Critical thinking is the ability to reason in a clear and unbiased way. It is necessary to consid- 
er concepts or problems from another's point of view and under varying circumstances in order 
to make reasoned Judgments. Awareness of one's own reasoning processes enables one to 
become a more fairminded and objective thinker. 

Karen Marks 
Elementary 
Academically Gifted 

Critical thinking is questioning, analyzing, and making thoughUul Judgments about questions, 
ideas» issues or concepts. It refines thoughts to more specific cr deHnite meatiings. The critical 
thinker must be an active listener who does not simply accept what he/she hears or reads on 
face value without questioning, but lOoks for deeper meaning. Critical thinking also Involves eval- 
uating the Ideas explored or problems addres>ed and better prepares a student tc be able to 
think about the world around him or her. 

Becky Hampton 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking has given me a broader means of evaluating my daily lesson plans. It has 

helped me better understand the thinking principles of each student I teach. It has also enabled 

me to practice strategies in lesson planning and to become a more effective classroom teacher. 

Pearl Norris Booker 
Grade 2 

Critical thinking provides me the opportunity to broaden the thinking process of my students. 
It can be used to have the students to reason and to think ?bout different ideas of a problem or a 
given situation. 

Portia Stat-^n 
Grade 3 

Critical tlninklng Is a ^-ocess that takes all the ideas, questions and problems that we are 

faced with each day and enables us to come up with solutions. It is the process by which we are 

able to search for evidence that support already-existing answers, or better yet, to come t with 

new solutions to problems. Through critical tliinklng, one begins to realize that manv times there 

is more than one solution whereupon decisions can be made. To me, critical thinking has helped 

and will continue to help me understand myself and the world around ine. 

Debbie Wall 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking is a skill that Involves the expansion of thoughts and the art of questioning. 
This skill must be developed over a period of time. It Is a way of Otganizing your thoughts in a 
logical sequence. Knowledge Is gained through this process. 

Carolyn Smith 
Grade 5 
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Critical thlnkmg Is questioning, analyzing and evaluating oral or written ideas. A critical 

thinker Is disciplined, self-directed, and rational In problem solving. Reaching conclusions of 

your own rather than accepting everything as it Is presented. Is Internalizing critical thinking. 

Denise Clark 
Grade 2 

To think critically, one must analyze and probe concepts or ideas through reasoning. It makes 
one an active reasoner, uot a passive accepter of Ideas (or facts). It turns one into a doer, an eval- 
uates or re-evaluater. CriUcal thinking occurs everywhere. Is applicable everywhere and while it 
can be tedious, need not be. because as one thinks critically, new Ideas are fonned, conclusions 
are drawn, new knowledge is acquired. 

Janell Prester 
Grade 3 

To think through and analyze a concept or idea. You are able to back up your reasoning and 
think through an idea in a manner which allows an over-all focus. If a person is a critical 
thinker. ? yes-no answer is too brief. An answer to a problem or idea must have an explanation 
and reasoiing backing It. 

Donna Phillips 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking is a tool that teachers can use to olfer a new dimension of education to their 
students: that of thinking about, questioning and exploring the concepts In the curriculum. 
When critical thinking Is an Integral part of the teaching-learning process, children learn to apply 
thinking skills throughout the curriculum as well as In Ihelr daUy lives. Socratlc dialogue fosters 
critical thinking and motivates the teacher and learner to share and analyze experiences and 
knowledge. Critical thinking involves the child In the learning process anu makes education more 
meaningful to the Individual, thus facilitating learning. 

Andrea Allen 
Grade 1 

The most important part of critical thinking, to me. Is discovery. We discover a deeper level of 
thinking. We discover the reasons for ideas Instead of just accepting Ideas. We are motivated by 
ction, interaction, and Involvement. We discover we have the ability to expand our thoughts to 
include all aspects and perspectives of our beliefs. 

Mandy Ryan 
Grade 5 

Critical thinking, to me. Is the process of analyzing new and oid Information to arrive at solu- 
tions. It's Uie process of learning to question Information that you may have taken for granted. 
It's being independent. Critical thinking is letting people think for th-mselves and make judg- 
ments for themselves. 

Leigh Ledet 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking Is the process of taking the knowledge you have gained through past experi- 
ence or education and re-evaluatlng conclusions on a certain situation or problem. Because stu- 
dents musi evaluate the reasons for their beliefs, they become actlv ly Involved in learning 
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through the teacher's use of Socratic questioning. Allowing students to clarify their reasons 
through the writing process further stimulates the students to become critical thinkers. The ulti- 
mate goal lor students to understand in using critical thinking is to become active tliinkers for 
themselves. 

Robin Thompson 
Middle School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinking, to me, is to be open-ended in my thoughts. It is like opening a door which 
leads to many other doors through which ideas may evolve, move about, change, and come to 
rest. It is like a breath of freshness In which one can gain new insight over long-established opin- 
ions. It stimulates and generates endless new possibilities. 

Eutha M. Godfrey 
Grades 2-3 

Cntical thinking is thinking that demonstrates an extension of an idea or concern beyond the 
obvious. A critical thinker's values are significant to his learning. 

Frances Jackson 
Grade 2 

To me, critical thinklrg means independence. It gives me a tool which lets me explore my own 
mind extending beyond basic recall to a higher level of reasoning. I then feel more in touch with 
myself and my own inner feelings. This results in my becoming a better decision naker. 

Jean Edwards 
Grade 5 

Critical thinking is the process of working your minH through different channels. It is the pro- 
cess of thinking logically. Critical thinking is analyzing your thoughts through questions. It [s the 
process of seeing the ^ your ideas and concepts may not be the same as another's. It is opening 
your mind to those who have diffei^nt views and looking at their views. 

Cathy L. Smith 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking is to question in-depth at every possible angle or point of view, to look at 
someone else's point of view witliout making hasty Judgments. Critical thinking is to logically and 
fairly re-oiient your own personal point of view, if necessary. To think critically, you are self- 
directed in your thinking process, as well as disciplined. 

Mary Duke 
Grade 1 

Critica' thinking is the vehicle by which I encourage students to become active participants in 
the learning process. I allow more time for and become more aware of the need for students to 
e*qpress ideas verbally and in written form to clarify ideas in their own minds. I recognize the 
Impoilance of developing skills for analyzing and evaluating. Ultimately, once students become 
comfortable using critical thinking skills, they assume greater responsibility for their learning. 

Dora McGill 
Grade 6 
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Critical thinking ir clear, precise thinking. I believe that all human actions and expressions 
involve in some way. thinking. For exar.:ple, i believe that feelings, emotions and intuitions are 
much the results of earlier thought (reacUons) to stimuli. I think that this, in one way. explains 
the varlatioiis of emotional responses in some people to similar stimuli, .hus. I believe that criti- 
cal thinking not only has the potential to clarify new and former conscious thoughts but also tc 
effect/change likely (future) emotive and intuitive reactions/responses. 

More concrete and less theoretical outcomes of critical thinking may be more relevant to me as 
an educator. Better questioning skills on the part of the students and the teacher is an obvious 
outcome. There seem to 1/e several positive outcomes of better questioning: more opportunity for 
in-depth understanc.ng of content, a natural (built-in) process for accessing the effectiveness of 
lessons, and more opportunity for student participation, self-assessment, and dire ct«cn aie three 
apparent outcomes. There are. of course, many other outcomes of developing oetter questioning 
skills, and from the other skills of critical thinking. 

I simply belitjve that critical thinking improves the overall Integrity of the Individual and the 
collective group, class, school, community, etc. 

Richard Tuck 
High School 
Art 

I perceive critical thinking in teaching as a tool for my learning. As I attempt lo develop l^e criti- 
cal thinker. I will become more aware of the students' thoughts, values, and needs. I must learn 
from what students olfcr. aiid develop acceptance and sensitivity to the individual. The knowledge 
I gain from the student will determine what I utilize as strategies or principles of critical thinking. 

Loretta Jennings 
Grade 1 

CriUcal thinking is the ability to look at a problem or issue with a spirit of open-mindedness 
and to take that problem and analyze or evaluate it based on the facts or good "educated" 
hypotheses. Critical thinking is being flexible enough to suspend one's bias towards an issue in 
order to study all sides to formulate an opinion or evaluation. 

Mark Moore 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking to me involves mental conversations and dialogues with myself. I try first to 
establish the facts. Then I try to search for criteria to exunine my Tacts." The next question is 
whether or not there are distortions and irrelevancies. I have to examine whether I have a per- 
sonal bias which has led me to select only certain facts and leave others out. 

I then try io mentally list facts and arguments on both sides of a question and. finally, draw 
logical questions and conclusions. 

Barbara Neller 
Middle School 
Social Studies 

Critical thinking is a systematic, logical approach to life in which an individual, using this 
method, truly learns and understands a concent rather than imitates or mimics. Knowledge and 
intellectuc^ growth are achieved by a variety of strategies which Include examining a v,.riety of view- 
points, making assumptions based on viable evidence and lorming well thought out conclusions. 

Jane S. Thorne 
High School 
Math 
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Critical thinking allows students to become active participants in their learning» Socratic dia- 
logue stimulates commu .ication between teacher and students, thus creaimg an atmosphere 
where everyone is encouraged to become risk-takers. A teacher needs to become a model of criti- 
cal thinking for the students. Through this interaction, content can be analyzed, synthesized, 
and evaluated with thinking* 

Carol Thanos 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking is the complex process of exploring an issue, concept, term or experience 
which requires verbal as well as non-verbal involvement from the participant. It involves listing 
ideas related to the subject, so that the person involved could objectively examine the relation- 
ship of the ideas thought of. It demands the person Involved in the process to investigate the cer- 
tain issue, concept, or process from varied vantage points, in order that intuitions, assumptions, 
and conclusions are presented with reasoned opinions or experienced evidences. Critical thinking 
is a task that involves the participant's in-depth assessment of his or her body of knowledge, 
experience and emotions on the subject ir» question. 

Ariel Collins 
High School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinking is thinking that is clear, fairminded. and directed. It is not sloppy or self-serv- 
ing thinking, but deep and probing thought aimed at finding the truth. It is skillful thinking 
aimed at genuine understanding, not superficial head-shaking. It is the tool used by and descrip- 
tive of an educated person whose mantra would be ^Veritas/ 

Helen Cook 
Middle School 
Science 

Critical thinking is a process of questioning and seeking trath and clarity. It is a continual 
endeavor as one is constantly exposed to new knowledge which must be reconciled with prior 
conclusions. As one's body of knowledge grows, it is all the more important to be able to critically 
consider and determine what is tndh 

Critical thinking demands certain prerequisites: open-mindedness. willingness to withhold 
snap Judgments, commitment to e3q)lore new ideas. The development of such qualities ....powers 
me to participate in the var.ous facets of critical thinking, e.g.. clarifying ideas, engaging in 
Socratic discussions. These skills are not nearly so difficult as achieving the mindset which must 
precede them. Only a cor. mitment to question and persevere and honestly pursue truth will sup- 
ply the impetus necessary to delve beneath the surface of issues and concepts. Yet this predispo- 
sition is difficult to achieve, because it necessitates taking risks, making mistakes, being wrong 
and being corrected — activities very threatening to our safe ego boundaries. 

Only in transcending these ego boundaries does growth occur and genuine learning transpire. 
Critical thinking is comprised of a sense of wonderment, daring and determination. It is undergird- 
ed by a value of truth and personal growth. It is the continual learning process of the individual. 

Deborali Norton 
High School 
Social Studies 
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The definition of critical thinking that I now hold is one that explains some things that I have 
felt for some time. I am convinced that everything that I know, that is a part of my education. I 
have figured out or found for myself. I have had close to twenty years of formal, didactic educa- 
tion, but I could te'' you veiy little about anything that was presented to me in lecture through 
all those classes, except perhaps some trivia. In college. I did my real learning through the writ- 
ing that I did. either Injm research or from contemplation. I have felt that this was true, but a lot 
of my own teaching has continued to be didactic and students have learned to be very accepting 
and non-questioning and to expect to be told what the right answer is. what someone else has 
decided the r!ght answer is I hope that I can change that now. I now feel that it is imperative 
that my students learn 'o be critical thinkers, and I hope that I can model that belief and, 
tl.fough all activities in class, lead them in that direction. We all need to be open-minded, to 
realize that tliere are often many sides to a problem, many points of view and that there are 
strategies and techniques for analyzing, making decisions, and making learning our own. I want 
to be. and I want my students to be. questioning, cpen-niinded, falrmlnded. s3Titheslzing individ- 
uals — in other words, critical thinkers. 

Liza Burton 
High School 
Language arts 




Regarding a Definition 
of Critical Thinking 



Many people who feel that they don't know what critical thinking is or means request a 
definition. When they realize there is no one definition of critical thinking given by all 
theorists, many people feel frustrated and confused. "Even the experts can't agree 
about what they're talking about, How can I teach it if /don't know what it is, and no one else 
can tell me?" What such a reaction misses, however, is that although theorists provide a variety 
of definitions, they do not necessarily reject each others' definitions. They fer» that their particu- 
lar definition most usefully conveys the basic concept, highlighting what they take to be its most 
crucial aspects, but do not necessarily hold that other definitions are "wrong" or lacking in use- 
fulness. Novices, on the other hand, typically get caught up in the wording of definitions and do 
not probe into them to see to what extent their meanings are in fact compatible. The various pro- 
posed definitions, when examined, are in fact much more similar thar they are different. 

Furthermore, because of the complexity of critical thinking, its relationship to an unlimited 
number of behaviors in an unlimited number of situations, its ^ >ceptual interdependence with 
other concepts such as the critical person, the reasonable person, the critical society, a critical 
theory of knowledge, learning, literacy, and rationality, not to speak of the opposites of these con- 
cepts — it is important not to put too much weight on any one particular definition of critical 
thinking, A variety of useful definitions have indeed been formulated by distinguished theoreti- 
cians. and we should value these diverse formulations as helping to make important features of 
critical thought more apparent, 

Harvey Siegel, for example, has defined critical thinking as "thinking appropriately moved by 
reasons." This definition highlights the contrast between the mind's tendency to be shapec^ in its 
thoughts and beliefs by phenomena other than reasons: desires, fears, social rewards and pun- 
ishments, etc. It points up the connection between critical thinking and the classic philosophical 
ideal of rationality. Yet. clearly, the ideal of rationality is itself open to multiple explications. 
Similar points can be made about Robert Ennis' and Matthew Lipman's definitions, 

Robert Ennis defines critical thinking as "rational reflective thinking concerned with what to 
do or believe." This definition usefully calls aiicution to the wide role that cridcal thinking plays 
in everyday life, for sinct all behavior is based on what we believe, all human action is based 
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upon what we in soine sense decide to >. However, like Siegel's definition, it assumes that the 
reader has a clear concept of rationality and of the conditions under which a decision can be said 
to be a •'reflective" one. There is also a f)ossible ambiguity in Ennis' use of deflective/ As a person 
internalizes critical standards — sensitivity to reasons, evidence, relevance, consistency, and so 
forth — the application of these standards to action becomes more automatic, less a matter of 
conscious effort and, hence, less a matter of overt **reilection," assuming that Ennis means to 
imply by "reflection* a special consciousness or deliberateness. 

Matthew Lipman defines critical thinking as "skillful, responsible thinking that is conducive to 
judgment because it relies on criteria, is self-correcting, and is sensitive to context." This c'.efini- 
tlon is useful insofar as one has a clear sense of the difference between responsible and irrespon- 
sible thinking, as well as what to encompass in the appropriate self-correction of thought, the 
appropriate use of criteria, and appropriate sensitivity to context. Of course, it would not be diffi- 
cult to find Instances of thinking that were self-correcting, used criteria, and responded to con- 
text in one sense and nevertheless were uncritical In some other sense. Clearly, one's particular 
criteria might be uncritically chosen, for example, or the manner of responding to context might 
be critlCciUy deficient In a variety of ways. 

I make these points not to underestimate the usefulness of these definitions but to point out 
limitations in the process of definition itself when dealing with a complex concept such as critical 
thinking. Rather than to work solely with one definition of critical thinking, it is more desirable to 
retain a host of definitions, and this for two reasons: 1) in order to maintain insight into the vari- 
ous dimensions of critical thinking that alternative definitions highlight, and 2) to help oneself 
escape the limitations of any given definition. In this spirit, I will present a number of definitions 
which I have formulated of the cluster of concepts whose relationship to each other Is fundamen- 
tal to critical thinking. Before reading these definitions, you might review the array of teachers* 
f /rmulatlons in the section "What Critical Thinking Means to Me." You will find that virtually all 
the ceac'iiers* definitions are compatible with each other, even though they are all formulated 
Indlvlduallstlcally. 

Critical thinking Is disciplined, self-directed thinking which exemplifies the perfections of 
thinking appropriate to a pailicular mode or domain of thinking. It comes In two forms. If the 
thinking is disciplined to serve the Interests of a particular Individual or group, to the exclusion 
of otxier relevant persons and groups, I call It sophistic or weak sense critical thinking. If the 
thinking Is disciplined to take Into account the interests of diverse persons or groups. I call It 
fairminded or strong sense critical thinking. 

In thinking critically, we use our command of the elements of thinking to adjust our thinking 
successfully to the logical demands of a type or mode of thinking As we come to habitually think 
critically in the strong sense, wt develop special traiis of mina . inteileclual humility, intellectual 
courage. Intellectual perseverance. Intellectual Integrity, and Intellectual faith In reason. A 
sophlf Ic or weak sense critical thinker develops these traits only In a restricted way, In accor- 
dance with egocentric and soclocentilc commitments. 

It Is Important not only to emphasize the dimension of skills In critical thlnlJ..g, but also to 
explicitly mark out the very real possibility of a one-sided use of the skills associated with critical 
thought. Indeed, the historical tendency for skills of thought to be systematically used in defense 
of the vested interests of dominant social groups and the parallel tendency of all social groups to 
develop one-sided thinking In support of their own Interests, mandates marking this tendency 
with explicit concepts. It should be clearly recognized that one-sided critical thinking is much 
more common in the world of affairs than fairminded critical thought. 
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Critical Thinking is: 

a) skilled thinking which meets epistemological demands irrespective of the vested inter- 
ests or ideological commitments of the thinker: 

b) skilled thinking characterized by empathy into diverse opposing points of view and 
devotion to truth as against sell-interest: 

c) skilled thinking that is consistent in the application of intellectual standards, holding 
oneself to the same rigorous standards of evidence and proof to which one hold's one's 
antagonists: 

d) skilled thinking that denionstratcs the commitment to entertain all viewpoints s\Tnpa- 
thetically and to assess them with the same intellectual standards, without reference to 
one's own feelings or vested interests, or the feelings or vested interests of one's friends, 
community or nation; 

e) the art of thinking about your thinking while your're thinking so as to make your think- 
ing more clear, precise, accurate, relevant, consistent, and fair; 

J) t art of constructive skepticism; 

g) the art of identifying and removing bias, prejudice, and one-sidedness of thought; 

}}) the art of self-directed, in-depth, rational lear-iing; 

i) thinking that rationally certifies what we know and makes clear wherein we are ignorant: 

J) the art of thinking for one's self with clarity, accuracy, insight, commitment, and fairness. 

And this is by no means all, for sometimes it is imjxjrtant to know whether a question is being 
raised against the background of a given social system, a given socio-lo^ic. Sometimes, in other 
words, we are thinking as Americans or as Iranians, or Russians. When we think like the other 
members cf our social group, it is often to our advantage to believe what ihrv believe even when 
it is false, I have alluded to this variable before in terms of the use within social systems of 
"functional falsehoods." What is Justified as an answer to a question, given one social system as 
the defining context, may very well be different within the logic of another social system. We need 
to know, therefore, whether we seek to reason within tlie logic of a given social system or, on the 
other hand, are asking tiic question in a broader way. A question may be answerable within one 
system and not v/ithin another, or not in the same sense, or in the same sense but with a differ- 
ent answer. We sometimes forget this complexity when talking about critical thinking. 

Going still further, it may be important for a critical thinker to recognize, in asking a question, 
whether we are framing it within the logic of a technical or natural language. The question, "hat 
is fear?' asked with the technical language of physiology and biology in mind, may well be a dif- 
ferent question than that same interrogative sentence asked in ordinary English, a natural lan- 
guage. This is yet another dimension to critical thinking. 

Finally, we often need to know, when reasoning about a question, whether that question is 
most appropriately treated by an established procedure (monological issues), or whether it is 
plausible for people to approach it from the perspective of diverse points of view (multilogical 
issues). If there is one dominant theory in a field or an established procedure or algorithm for 
settling a question, the rational thing to do would be to use that theory, procedure, or algo- 
rithm. Many of the routine problems of everyday life as well as many of the standard problems 
in highly technical or scientific disciplines are of this sort. However, it is crucial for students to 
learn how to identify those highci order problems for which there are multiple theories, frames 
of reference, or competing ideologies as the instrumentality for settling the issue, and heuce 
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cannot legitimately be approached monologically. Instruction rarely addresses these multilogical 
issues, even though most of the pressing problems of eveiyday social political, and personal life 
are of this order. Moreover, there is good reason to foster a multilogical approach even to mono- 
logical issues when students initially approach tliem. Students learn better when they struggle 
to understand things on their own terms, so even when we can immediately show them the 
"best" way to proceed, it is often better to let them argue about alternative ways first. 



The Perfections and Imperfections of Thought 

clarity vs _unclarity 

precision vs imprecision 

specificity vs .vagueness 

accuracy. vs inaccuracy 

relevance vs irrelevance 

consistency vs inconsistency 

logical vs illogical 

ciepth vs .superficiality 

completeness ^vs incompleteness 

significance vs ^triviality 

fairness vs bias or one-sidedness 

adequacy (for purpose) vs .inadequacy 



Each of tlie above are general canons for thought. To develop one's mind and to discipline one*s 
thinking to come up to these standards requires extensive practice and long-term cultivauon. Of 
course, coming up to these standards is typically a relative matter and often has to be adjusted to a 
particular domain of thought. Being precise while doing mathematics is not the same thing as being 
precise while writing a poem or describing an experience. Furthermore, there Is one perfection of 
thought that may come to be periodically incompatible with the others, and that is adequacy to the 
purpose R-cause the social world is often irrational and unjust, because people are often manlpu- 
kted to a» against their interests, because skilled thought is often used in the service of vested 
interest, thought adequate to these purposes ma> require skilled violation of the common standards 
for good thinking. Skilled propaganda, skilled political debate, skilled defense of a group's Interests, 
skilled deception of one*s enemy may require the violation or selective application of any of the 
above standards. The perfecting of one's thought as an instrument for success in a world based on 
power and advantage is a different matter from tlie perfecting of one's thought for the apprehension 
and defense of fairmlnded truth. To develop one*s critical thinking skills ineiely to the level of ade- 
quacy for success is to develop those skills in a lower or weaker sense. It is important to underscore 
the commonality of this weaker sense of critical thinking for it is dominant In the everyday world. 
Virtually all social groups disapprove of members who make the case for their competitors or ene- 
mies however jusUficd that case may be. Skillful thinking is commonly a tool in the struggle for 
power and advantage, not an angelic force that transcends this struggle. It is only as the struggle 
becomes mutually destructive and it comes to be the advantage of all to go beyond the one-sided- 
ness of each thai a social ground is laid for fairmlndedness of thought, lliere is no society yet in 
existence that in a general way, cultivates ftiirness of thought in its citiyxins. 
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It is certainly of the nature of the human mind to think spontaneously, continuously, and 
pervasively — but it is not of the nature of the human mind to think critically about the stan- 
dards and principles which guide its spontaneous thought. !♦ has no built-in drive to question, 
lor example, its innate tendency to believe what it wants to believe, what malces it comfortable, 
what is simple rather than complex, what is commonly believed, what is socially rewarded, etc. 
The human mind is ordinarily at peace with itself as it internalizes and creates biases, preju- 
dices, falsehoods, half-truths, and distortions. Compartmentalized contradictions do not. by their 
veiy nature, disturb the mind of those who take them in and selectively use them. The human 
mind spontaneously experiences itself as in tune with reality, as directly observing and faithfully 
recording it. It takes a special intervening process to produce the kind of self-criticalness that 
enables the mind to effectively question it^ own constructions. The mind spontaneously but 
uncritically invests Itself with epistemological authority with an even greater ease than the ease 
with which it accepts authoiity figures in the world Into which it is socialised. The process of 
learning to think critically is therefore an extraordinary process that cultivates capacities merely 
potential In human thought and develops them at the expense of capacities spontaneously acti- 
vated from within and reinforced by normal socialization. It is not normal aad inevitable nor even 
common for a mind to discipline itself within a rational perspective and direct Itself toward ratio- 
nal rather an egocentric beliefs, practices, and values. Yet it is increasingly possible to describe 
the prt ^ :onditlons under which critical minds can be cultivated. The nature of critical 
thought in contrast to uncritical thought is becoming increasingly apparent. 

We should recognise therefore that the process of encouraging critical thinking Is a slow, evo- 
lutlonaiy one — one that proceeds on many fronts simultaneously. We should recognise that 
juilt Into our students* minds will be many egocentric and sociocentric tendencies. They will 
need time and encouragement to come to terms 'ith these. A definition of cutlcal thinking will 
never be our fundamental need, but rather a sensitivity to tlie many ways we can help students 
to make their thinking more clear, accurate, consistent, relevant and fair. 
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All the various strategies explained in the hand- 
book are couched in terms of behaviors. The prin^ 
ciples express and describe a variety of behaviors 
of the Hdealr critical thinker; they become appli- 
cations to lessons when teachers canvass their 
lesson plans to find appropriate places where 
those behaviors can be fostered The practice we 
recommend helps guard against teachers using 
these strategies as recipes or formulas, since in 
each case good Judgment is required in the appli- 
cation process. 
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Critical Thinking; refers to 

a. a body of intellectual skills and abilities which (when used in keeping with the dispositions 
and values below) enable one rationally to decide what to believe or do. 

b. a body of dispositions 

c. a set of values: truth, fairmindedness. open-mindedness, empathy, autonomy, rationality, 
self-criticism 

Uncritical Person: refers to one who has not learned the intellectual skills above (naive, 
conformist, easily manipulated, dogmatic, closed-minded, narrow-minded). 

Critical Person: refers to any person who. in a weak or strong sense, uses the intellectual 
skills above. (A criucal pereon may or may not significantly embody the dispositions or be 
committed to the values of critical thinking. Some critical persons use the intellectual 
skills to justify or rationalize whatever beliefs they uncritically internalize and do not hold 
themselves or those with whom they ego-identify to the same intellectual standards to 
which they hold those tliey disagree with or disapprove of.) 

Weak Sense Critical Thinker: refers to 

a. one who does not hold himself or those with whom he ego-identifies to the same intellectu- 
al standards to which he holds "opponents'* 

b. one who has not learned how to reason empathically wiihin r^ints of view or frames of ref- 
erence with which he disagrees 

c. one who tends to think monologically 

d. one who does not genuinely accept, though he may verbally espouse, the values of critical 
thinking 

e. one who uses tlie intellectual skills of critical thinking selectively and self-deceptively to 
foster and serve his vested interests (at the expense ol truth) 
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Additional Vocabulary 



evidence: 
premise: 

Qssumption: 

conclusion: 

iitference: 

reasoning: 

truth: 
fallacious: 
prove: 
implication: 
egocentric: 

ethnocentric: 
sociocentric: 



The data on which a Judgment or conclusion might be based, or by which proof 
or probability may be established. 

A proposition upon which an argument is based or from which a conclusion Is 
drawn; logic one of the first two propositions of a syllogism, from which the 
conclusion is drawn. 

A statement accepted or supposed as true without proof or demonstration; 
unstated premise. 

A judgment or decision reached after deliberation. 

A conclusion based on something known or assumed; derived by reasoning. 

The mental processes of one who reasons; especially the drawing of conclu- 
sions or inferences from observations, facts or hypotheses. The evidence or 
arguments used in this procedure. 

Conformity to knowledge, fact, actuality, or logic: a statement proven to be or 
accepted as true, not false or erroneous. 

Containing or based on a fallacy; deceptive in appearance or meaning; mislead- 
ing; delusive. 

To establish the truth or validity of something by presentation of argument or 
evidence; to determine the quality of by testing. 

A claim which follows from other stated claims; an indication which is not said 
openly or direcUy; hint; what is hinted or suggested by what is said or done. 

A tendency to view everything else in relationship to oneself. One's desires, val- 
ues and beliefs (seeming to be self-evidenUy correct or superior to those of oth- 
ers) are often uncritically used as the norm of all judgment and experience. 

A tendency to view one's own race (culture) as central, based on the attitude 
that one's own group is superior. 

When a group or society sees itself as superior and thus considers its way of 
seeing the world as correct; there is a tendency to presuppose this superiority 
in all of its thinking and thus to serve as an impediment to open-mindedness. 
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Thinking 



Videotape Library 

Videotapes are one of the most important developing resources for critical thinking in-service 
education. They can be used in a variety of ways: 1) as discussion starters. 2) as sources of infor- 
mation on the nature of criUcal thinking. 3) as models of critical thinking, and 4) as models for 
classroom instruction. All of tJie following videotapes have been developed as low-cost resources. No 
attempt has been made to achieve broadcast quality. An order form follows the tape descriptions. 

1 Critical Thinking in Science 

Professor Richard Paul, Cheinistry Professor Douglas Martin, and Sonoma State University 
student Eamon Hickey discuss ways in which critical thinking may be applied in science educa- 
tion. The following issues aie raised: To what extent is there a problem with science education 
being an exercise in rote memorization and recall? Is there a conflict between preparing science 
students to become critical thinkers and preparing them for speciali2ed scientific v/ork? To what 
extent is science being taught monologically? Does monological instruction alienate students 
from the overall goal of oecoming educated thinkers?" This tape is an excellent discussion-starter 
for in-service use. (50 minutes) 

2 Critical Thinking in History 

In this videotape. Professor Richard Paul is joined by History Professor Robert Brown and 
Sonomi State University student Eamon Hickey to discuss the relation of critical thinking to the 
interpretation, understanding, and construction of history. The following issues are discussed. 
"What is the place of value j udgmen ts in history? To what exten t is history written from a point of 
view or frame of reference? Can students come to understand history from a critical vantage 
point? How would history be taught if this were the goal? To what extent should history be used 
to inculcate patriotism? What is it to learn how to think historically? Have teachers been ade- 
quately prepared to teach history from a critical vantage point? What can be done to facilitate 
historical thinking rather than memorization of Tacts'?" (50 minutes) 

3 Dialogical Practice I 

One of the most important skills of critical thinking is the ability to enter into and reason 
within pposing viewpoints. In this videotape, Sonoma State University students Stacy Goldring 
and r.a Hume practice dialogical reasoning, using the Israeli-Arab conflict as the subject. (50 
minutes) 

4 Dialogical Practice II 

In this videotape. Sonoma State University students Hub LcJnpert and Dave Allender practice 
dialogical reasoning, using the issue of abortion as tlie subject. (29 minutes) 

(Both of these dialogical practice tapes are excellent illustrations of what it is for students to 
integrate a host of critical thinking skills and dispositions into their spontaneous thinking.) 
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3 Critical Tiiinking: The State of the Field 

In this welcoming address to the Third International Conference on Critical Thinking and 
Educational Reform. Professor Richard Paul addresses the following isues: "What fundamental 
changes are nec^jssaiy to give students the incentive to develop critical thinking skills? How does 
the very nature of belief pose dL^flculty for critical thinking? How does traditional intra-disci- 
plinaiy educaUon provide an obstacle to independence of thought? How is critical thinking fun- 
damental to all forms of reference, and how can we use it to think across and beyond disciplinary 
boundaries? How is the Held of critical thinking developing so as to cut across subject matter 
divisions? What are the social and insUtutional barriers to the development of critical thinking as 
a field and as an educational reality?" (65 minutes) 

6 Socratio guestioning In Large Group Discussion (4»^ Grade) 

Professor Richard Paul leads a 4* Grade class discussion, using Socratic questions. Issues 
such as the following c^re discu'^sed; "What is your mind? Does it do an)rthing? Where does your 
personality come from? Is thinking like an American kid different from thinking like an Eskimo 
kid? Do you choose to be the kind of person you are going to be? Can you be a good person and 
people think youYe bad? How do you find out whafs inside a person?" (60 minutes) 

7 Socratic Questioning in Large Group Discussion (6*^ Grade) 

Professor Richard Paul leads a 6*^ Grade class discussion, using Socratic questions. Issues 
such as the following are discussed: "Who does the 'our* in the textbook title Our World refer to? Are 
people easy or hard to understand? Are all members of a group alike? Do somo groups think tliey 
are better than other groups? Are there any groups of people that you think are bad? If you had to 
list the quallUes of most Americans, what would they be? If you had to list the qualities of Germans, 
what would they be? Italians? Rui^jians? Now imagine all of you are Russian boys and girls: how 
would you describe Americans?" The students* stereotypes and biases are probed. When contradic- 
tions begin to emerge, the students struggle to reoncile them or go beyond them. (70 minutes) 

8 Socratic Questioning in Large Group Discussions (7*^ and 8*^ Grades) 

Professor Richard Paul writes a definition of critical thinking on the board — "Critical think- 
ing is seeing through the surface uf things, events, and people to the deeper realities" — and then 
leads the class to probe the definition by Socratic questioning: "Can anyone give an example of a 
person you met that you thought was one way whom you later came to think was very different? 
Have you ever seen a toy advertised on TV that you later saw was very different from the way it 
appeared on TV? Do people ever try to make things look different from the way they ar^/* Is it 
common or not common for people to try to trick other people? How can we check to see if people 
or things are really the way they appear to be? Do we always know what we really want? What we 
are really like? Are all people around the world basically alike or basically different? How could 
we check? How could we find out if we are right or wrong?" (65 minutes) 

17 Coaching Teachers Who Teach Critical Thinking — John Barell. David Perkins 

If we wish students to engage in critical thinking in the 'strong sense.* how do we nurture 
this intended outcome through teacher-supervisor-coach interactions? Assuming experienced 
teachers are aware of the nature of critical thinking and find it difficult to engage students in this 
process, how do we help them become more Oexible. empathic analysts and problem solvers A 
model coaching process will be demonstrated and related to research on staff development, 
teacher growth, metacognition and achievement motivation. (90 minutes) 

20 Effective Design for Critical Thinking Inservice — Chuck Blondino. Ken 
Bumgarner 

A team approach has been used effectively in the State of Washington to institute and 
improve the teaching of critical thinking in elementary, secondary, and higher education. Central 
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to this Icain is effective networking that exists between and among the educational service dis- 
tricts (ESDS) and the curriculum and instruction leadership of the state office. Employee and 
curriculum organizations as well as parent, citizen and business associations have joined in this 
team effort focused on the teaching of thinking skills at all levels. Organizing and networking 
techniques employed are discussed along with approaches taken to garner suppori of the educa- 
tional groups, citizen organizations, and outside enterprises. (90 minutes) 

22 Bridging the Gap Between Teachers' Verbal Allegiance to Critical Thinking and 
their Actual Behavior — M. Neil Browne. Stuart Keeley 

Faculty and administrators regularly rank critical thinking as a preenr.inent educational 
objective. They claim it is the core of what teachers should be doing. Unfortunately, their talk is 
rarely supported by their teaching behavior. An initial obstacle to transforming vexbal devotion to 
critical thinking into classroom performance is the mistaken belief that the discontinuity between 
prescription and practice is illusory. Professors Browne and Keeley summarize research done by 
themselves and others concerning the extent of critical thinking activity in secondary and post- 
secondary classrooms, and discuss strategies that offer prorr*se for actually integrating critical 
thinking into the clasiroom. Especially important is the need to addresss the dominance of the 
coverage model* in shaping teaching practice. The presenters include suggestions for dialogic 
conversation with those who are motivated by the 'coverage model.* (90 minutes) 

23 Teaching Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum — John Chafiee 

Professor Chaffee explores an established interdisciplinary program which teaches and rein- 
forces fundamental thinking skills and critical attitudes across the curriculum. The program is 
centered around Critical Tfwught Skills, a course specifically designed to improve the thinking, lan- 
guage, and symbolic abilities of entering college students. The course has been integrated Into the 
curriculum through an NEH fui.^ed project of faculty training and curriculum re-design. In additi- 
tion to reviewing the structure, theoretical perspective and evaluative results of the program, special 
attention is given to exploring practical approaches for developing thinking abilities. (90 ininutes) 

24 Critical Thinking and the History-Social Sciences Curriculum, Grades 9-12 — 

Ira Clark. Jerry Cummings 

Using the Model Curriculum Standards for Grades 9-12, History-Social Science, the presen- 
ters and audience discuss and develop clasroom activities and strategies for getting students to 
enlarge their views through critical thinking skills. (90 minutes) 

^5 Language Arts and Critical Thinking for Remedial and Bilingual Students — 

Connie DeCapite 

This workshop focuses on two specific components. Initially, Ms. DeCapite discusses the 
benefits of using critical thinking skills to help low-achieving cr ESL students develop language, 
reading, and writing proficiency. The second part of the workshop focuses on how to develop and 
implement a language arts program consisting of activities utilizing ciltical thinking strategies 
and interdisciplinary materials. (90 minutes) 

26 A Conception of Critical Thinking — Robert H. Ennis 

On the assumption that a liberally educated person should be able to think critically in han- 
dliiig the civic and personal problems of daily life, as well as those of the standard subjects as 
taught in school, Robert Ennis offers a conception of critical thinking that bridges all of these 
concerns. Starting with the idea that thinking critically is reflectively and reasonably going about 
deciding what to believe or do, he suggests a number of dispositions and abilitites that might well 
constitute a critical thinking set of goals for the school, K-U. (90 minutes) 
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27 How To Write Critical Thinking Test Questions — Robert H. Ennis 

Dr. Ennls offers suggestions on how to frame questions that test critical thinking skills 
(90 minutes) 

30 Philosophy For Children — Thomas Jackson 

Professor Jackson presents a brief introduction to the Philosophy for Children program fol- 
lowed by a 'hands-on' demonstration of how the program actually works. Participants then read 
from a section of the novel, PDcie, raise questions from the reading, group these questions, and 
work a follow-up exercise together (90 minutes) 

31 Critical Thinking in Math and Science — Douglas Martin, Richard Paul 

A discussion of the sense in which routine and non-routine mathemaUcal and scientific 
thinking presuppose criUcal thinking. Consideration is given not only to the 'ultimate' nature of 
such thinking, but to the forms that thinking takes (or ought to tak<;) as students approach it at 
various levels of 'ignorance* and incomplete understanding. (90 minutes) 

32 Projects for Integrating Critical Thinking — Ogden Morse. Geoffrey Scheurman 
The projects discussed help enable teachers to foster the deliberate teaching and integration 

of thinking skills with the presentation of normal content material. The projects offer several 
avenues to aid teachers in developing units of study and integrating them into specific subject 
areas. Mr Scheurman discusses the Wyoming Critical Thinking Project. Mr Morse discusses a 
model he developed for transferring critical thinking theoiy into practical application in the 
classroom. (90 minutes) 

33 Varieties of Critical Thinking Tests: Their Design and Use — Stephen Norrls 
Critical thinking tests can serve different purposes. They might be used to examine, for 

example, critical thinking skills or critical thinking dispositions, or to examine either several 
aspects of criUcal thinking or only a few aspects. In addition, the information provided by a criti- 
cal thinking test might be usea to make decisions about individual students, to assess the criti- 
cal thinking curricula, to evaluate teachers, or to compare the quality of schools. 

Dr Norris argues that not all types of critical thinking tests can serve equally well all of the 
purposes for which such tests might be used. A systematic matching of type of test to the intend- 
ed use can help make currently available critical thinking tests more effective. The bottom line in 
all cases, no matter what t>T)e of test is used and no inatter what the purposes for using it, is 
that the reasons be known for students* responses to the tasks on the tests. (90 minutes) 

34 Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense in Elementary. Secondary, and 
Higher Education — Richard Paul 

In his opening address to the Fourth International Conference on Critical Thinking and 
Educational Reform, Richard Paul argues for the importance of teaching criUcal thinking at all 
levels in such a way as to foster the critical spirit and the application of that spirit to the founda- 
tions of our own beliefs and actions. He argues that it is inadequate to conceive of critical think- 
ing sim;.2y as a body of discrete academic skills. The synthesis of these skills and their 
orchestration into a variety of forms of deep criticism is accentuated. He comments on the appli- 
cation of strong sense critical thinking to personal and social life as weU as to academic subject 
domains. In this perspective, the strong sense critical thinker is conceived of as having special 
abilities and a special commitment to becoming an integrated and moral person. (60 minutes) 

35 Workshop on the Art of Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense — 

Richard Paul 

In this workshop, emphasis is placed on strategies which enhance strong sense critical 
thinking abilities and skills. First, the distinction between weak and strong sense critical think- 
ing is explained. Then, exercises are used to explain and demonstrate how one can use the 
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macro- abilities of critical thinking (Socratic qucsitoning, reciprocity, and dialogical reasoning) to 
orchestrate micro-skills in achieving 'strong sense* objectives. (90 minutes) 

36 Critical Thinking's Original Sin: Round Two — David Perkins, Richard Paul 

At the Hiird International Conference on Critical Thinking and Educational Reform. Richard 
Paul and David Perkins debated the psychological sources of closed-mindedness and superficial 
thinking. Paul contended that deep motivational factors such as egocentricity are the culprit. 
Perkins contended that powerful cognitive factors such as the avoidance of cognitive load lead to 
one-sidedness and oversimplification. Here, the two review, broaden, and deepen the debate. To 
demonstrate the spirit of fair thinking, however, each argues the other's side. {90 minutes) 

37 Knowledge as Design in the Clussroom — David Perkins 

This workshop introduces participants to the basic strategies of •'knowledge as design.** a 
systematic approach to integrating tl-ie teaching of critical and cicative thinking into subject-mat- 
ter instruction. The key notion is that any piece of knowledge or product of mind — Ne\vton*£ 
laws, the Bill of Rights, a sonnet by Shakespeare — can be viewed as a design, a structure adapt- 
ed to a purpose. By examining the purpose of Newton*s laws, the Bill of Rights, or a sonnet, ana- 
lyzing stmcture. and assessing how and how well the structure serves the purpose, students can 
achieve genuine insight into such products and into the way knowledge works in general. By 
redesigning existing designs (for example, make up your own Bill of Rights) and devising new 
ones, students can learn the art of inventive thinking. (90 minutes) 

38 The Possibility of Invention — David Perkins 

"How can something come out of nothing?** is a fundamental question not only for physicists 
pondering the origins of the universe but for psychologists, philosophers, and educators ponder- 
ing the nature of creative thinking. How can a person invent something genuinely new. or is it so 
that nothing we invent is really new? This presentation explores the basic 'logic* of invention, 
arguing that there are fundamental patterns of information processing that can be found in 
human thought, and some of them even in computers and biological evolution. (90 minutes) 

39 The Role of Thinking in Reading Comprehension — Linda M. Phillips 

Dr. Phillips discusses the intimate relation between critical thinking and reading comprehen- 
sion, using case studies to illustrate how the same passage of text is interpreted differently by a 
critical reader and an uncritical reader. Thinking should not be separated from reading, she con- 
cludes, and reading well is thinking well. (90 minutes) 

41 Teaching Thinking Strategies Across the Curriculum: The Higher Order 
Thinking (H O T) Project: Elementary Level — Edys Quellmalz 

Dr. Quellrnalz describes the Higher Order Thinking (H. O. T.) Projects currently underway in 
San Mateo County. Sacramento County and the San Juan Unified School District. The projects 
involve teachers in a collaborative effort to develop and monitor students* higher order thinking 
skills in school subjects. In the instructional component, teachers examine tejctbooks and other 
classroom resources in order to design activities that will involve students in sustained reasoning 
about significant concepts and problems typically encountered in academic and practical situa- 
tions. Following an overview of the projects, teachers describe lessons developed and discuss 
samples of student work. (90 minutes) 

^3 Why Not Debate? Strong Se:ise Critical Thinking Assignments — Dlanne 
Romain 

After defining strong sense critical thinking values such as fairmindedness, truth, and 
autonomy. Dr. Romain argues that student debates tend to emphasize some of these values. She 
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presents a dialogue paper assignment, small group projects, and guidelines for class discussaon 
that encourage strong sense critical thinking values. (90 minutes) 

44 Introducing Affective Awareness — Vivian Rosenberg 

This presentation is based on the assumption (hat Critical Thinking in the 'strong* sens<i is 
more than simply constructing, criticizing and assessing arguments. It involves: 1) understand- 
ing how our minds work 2) developing insight into different ways of thinking about problems cind 
ideas and 3) developing strategies to analyze different kinds of problems and ideas. To illustrate 
how affective awareness can be taught in the classroom, Professor Rosenberg describes a pro- 
gram in which students are directed consciously and systematically to focus on feelings — to 
identify how they feel i they deal with ideas and problems, and to understand how others feel. 
She concludes that affective awareness is a teachable skill, and that it can — and should — be 
taught and practiced in critical thinking courses. (90 minutes) 

46 A Holistic Approach to Thinking Instruction — Vincent Ryan Ruggiero 

Because the development of thinking instruction has taken place in two separate disciplines 
(philosophy and psychology), it has produced two models of the thinking process — a critical 
model and a creative model. Unfortunately, neither model is by itself adequate for problem-solv- 
ing and i'^^ue-analysis, which demand both the production and evaluation of ide?iS. This work- 
shop presents a holistic approach to thinking instruction that combines creati\'e and critical 
thinking and demonstrates how that approach applies to problems and issues across the cur- 
riculum. (90 minutes) 

51 Solving Problems in Writing — Joseph Williams 

Real life problem solving differs from laboratory problem solving in several ways: real life 
problems are not easily identified or defined: they have no one right solution nor is there a stan- 
dard way to solve the problem. There is no way to determine easily the goodness of the solution 
because the problem is so deeply embedded in a wider context of problems. Teachers who ask 
students to solve problems in writing often fail to understand that some students think that they 
are being asked to solve a laboratory- like problem when the instructor is looking for evidence 
that they appreciate that a problem is ambiguous, complex -^nd open-ended. Or vice-versa. 

This workshop addresses the ways to tliink through the context of a writing problem, ways to 
anticipate a student's simply following a "set of rules'* for solving a writing problem, and ways to 
demonstrate those rhetorical conventions that most of us take to be the signs of thoughtful prob- 
lem solving — of good critical thinking. (90 minutes) 

Mini Critical Thinking Course 

At the Fourth International Conference on Critical lliinking and Educational Reform, several 
authors of critical thinking texts and other experienced critical thinking instructors were asked 
to speak on particular aspects of critical thinking. The series of lectures, presented as a mini- 
course In critical thinking, is now available in video format. 

52 Using Arguments to Decide What to Believe — J. Anthony Blair 

Faced with contentious claims, there is a tendency to respond with immediat- reaction, and 
also to consider only a few of the pros and cons. Moreover, the reOection that gc«s into such an 
examination when it does occur is seldom thorough or tenacious. What seems needed are some 
easily- understood and readily-applied methods that will extend and deepen the critical examina- 
tion of contentious claims. The method suggested by Di\ Blair is a systematic collection and 
examination of (1) the pros and cons of a contentious opinion or claim. (2) the merits of those 
pros and cons. (3) the overall strengths and weaknesses of Ihc best case for ^.he claim. Dr. Blair 
describes the theory of the method, then participants are given a chance to apply it and see how 
it works in practice. (90 minutes) 
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53 Critical and Creative Frobiem-Soiving — John Chaffee 

Solving problems effectively involves an integrated set of critical and creative thinking abili- 
ties. This workshop introduces a versatile problem -solving approach which is useful for analyzing 
complex problems in a creative and organized fashion. Participants work through a sequence of 
problems, individually and in small gro- ps, and are given the opportunity to discuss and critical- 
ly reflect on the learning process. In addition, participants explore ways of incorporating prob- 
lem-solving approaches into Uie courses that they teach. (90 minutes) 

54 Learning About Good Arguments Through the Fallacies — Edward Darner 

This session is devoted to the treatment of a selected number of informal fallacies. Since a 
fallacy is defined as a violation of one of the three criteria of a good argument the emphasis is 
upon the ways In which an understanding of the fallacies can help one to develop abilities to con- 
struct good arguments and to detect bad ones. (90 minutes) 

57 Information and the Mass Media — Ralph Johnson 

Professor Johnson makes the following assumption; That in order to be a critical thinker, one 
must have the following things: first, certain intellectual and logical skills and the propensity to 
use them appropriately; second, a basis of knowledge and Information; thii d, vigilance against 
ego- and ethno-centrlc bias. Professor Johnson concentrates on the »%econd of the above-men- 
tioned items, specifically on how the critical thinker deals with information and the mass media. 
The idea would be to give the students a crash course in how the critical thinker uses the mass 
media in such a way as to benefit from their strengths, while avoiding being seduced into think- 
ing we know more than we do. He outlines the elements that go into being a RACON; a reflective 
and aggressive consumer of the news. (90 minutes) 

58 Practical Reasoning — Carol LaBar, Ian Wright 

Critical thinking includes reasoning about what ought to be done, as well as what to believe. 
This sort of reasoning, sometimes called practical reasoning, involves two logically different kinds 
of reasons: 1) motivating reasons in the form of value standards which the agent accepts, and 2) 
beliefs about tlie degree to which the actions under consideration will fulfill the value standard. 
These two different kinds of reasons lead to a conclusion about what ought to be done; that is a 
practical judgment. This session focuses on the practical syllogism and the use of principle 'tests' 
as a way of assessing the value standard. (90 minutes) 

59 The Nature of Cdtical Thinking Through Socratic Interrogation — Richard Paul 
Professor Paul Interrogates the audience Socratically In order to elicit collective Insights into 

the nature of critical thinking. This parallels the first couple of sessions of his introductory 
course in critical thinking in which Professor Paul uses a similar strategy for getting his students 
to begin to come to terms witli some of the basic issue . (90 minues) 

60 Dispositions: The Neglected Aspect of Critical Thinking — Vincent Ruggiero 

All the understanding of creative and critical thinking and all the skill in applying that 
understanding to problems and issues will profit students little if they lack the moiivaiion to 
think well. This fact has led a growing number of authorities on thh.king instruction to urge that 
classroom instructors give special attention to the dispositions that underlie effective thinking. 
Tills workshop Identifies these dispositions and suggests ways for Instructors to assist students 
in developing them. It also examines the obstacles to such development and ways In which they 
can be overcome. (90 minutes) 

61 Epistemological Underpinnings of Critical Thinking — Harvey Siegel 

To be a critical thinker is to base one's beliefs, opinions and actions on relevant reasons. The 
notions of 'reason* and 'rationality' are, however, philosophically problematic. Just what Is a rea- 
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son? How do we know that some consideration constitutes a reason for doing or believing some- 
thing? How do we evaluate the strength or merit of reasons? What is it for a belief or action to be 
Justified? What Js the relationship between justification and truth? Dr. Siegel examines these epis- 
temologlcal questions, and exploreb their relevance for critical Uiinking. (90 minutes) 

63 Designing Faculty Development Programs for Integrating Chacal Thinking 
Across the Curriculum — M. Neil Browne 

M-^ny teachers who cesire to encourage critical thinking have no formal training in either 
critical thinking or pedagogical techniques that might stimulate such thinking. Administrators 
often respond with some form of weakness. What works? What kinds of pitfalls do faculty devel- 
opment programs typically encounter? What can be done to encourage long-term effects of facul- 
ty dt/elopment? 

Professor Browne's presentation is a dialogue between son.eone planning a faculty develop- 
ment program and a potential participant in the program. The content of the dialogue reflects 
both it author's research on effective faculty development, as well as his own experience as a 
facilitator at numerous faculty development workshops. (90 minutes) 

64 What Human beings r-) when They Behave Intelligently and How They Can 
Become More So — Art Costa 

Studies of efficient thinkers by Feuerstein, Sternberg, Glatthorn and Baron, and others have 
yielded some rather consistent characteristics of efioctive human performance. Studies of home, 
school, and classroom conditions, and the significance of mediative behaviors of parents and 
teachers are increasing our understan .mg of how to enhance the acquisition and performance of 
intelligent behavior In this session, twelve qualities of human intelligent behavior are cited; indi- 
cators of their presence and increased performance in the classroom are identified; and school, 
home, and classroom conditions that promote their development are presented. (90 minutes) 

68 Critical Thinking Staff Development, Jeveloping Faculty Critical Thinking and 
Critical Tr^aching Skills — Richard Paul 

The problem of long term staff development is a central problem in any attempt to bring criti- 
cal thinking into the curriculum. Whatever else, we wan^ critical thinking to be infused into all 
subject matter instruction. But we cannot do this umess, and to the extent that, faculty become 
comfortable articulating and utilizing critical thinking skills and dispositions. The standard 
mindset to instruction is an impediment. In this session, l^ofessor Paul presents a general model 
for staff development and discusses ways of adapt-ng it to different educational levels: elemen- 
tary, se. ^ndary» and university. (90 minutes) 

67 Lesson Plan Remodelling: A Strategy for Critical Thinking Staff Development 

— Richard Paul 

The basic idea behind lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff development in critical 
thinking is simple. '*"o remodel lesson plans is to develop a critique of one or more lessons and 
formulate one or more new lessons basec' on that critical proo fs, A staff development leader 
with a reasonable number cf exemplary remoJ'^ls with arxcmpanying vjcplar-'ory principles can 
develop a series of staff development sessions that enable teachers to begin to develop new teach- 
ing skills as a result of their experience in lesson remodelling. In this session. Dr. Paul illustrates 
this mode of s^aff development using the Center's Critical Thinking Handbook: K-3, A Guide For 
Remodelling Lesson Plans in Language Arts. Social Studies, and Science, (40 minutes) 

68 Teaching Critical Thinking: Skill, Commitment and the Critical Spirit. 
Kindergarten through Graduate School — Richard Paul 

In his opening address to the 5*^ International Conference on Critical Thinking and 
Educational Reform. Professor Paul explains the significant opportunities that critical thinking 
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instruction pro\1des as well as the obstacles It faces. He begins by tracing his ovm intellectual 
development in terms of critical thinking. He then illustrates the application of critical thinking 
to productive, synthetic, and meaningful learning in general. He explains how and why critical 
thlAking represents not only a set of skills but also a set of commitments and mental traits. He 
discusses the significance, for example, of ir.tellectual courage, intellectual humility, and 
Jhirmindedness, which he argues we as educators often don't foster. 

Professor Paul uses a variety of everyday examples to make clear how critical thinking cuts 
across the curriculum and is significant at every grade level. He underscores the growing consen- 
sus in the field as to the meaning and nature of critical thinking as well as the wide variety of 
dimensions of it that need further exploration. (50 minutes) 

69 Supervision for Critical Self-Reflection upon Teaching — Richard Paul. David 



How do we help teachers engage in critical thinking in the strong sense and develop those 
dispositions, such as intellectual hun. id openess to diversity, that are fundamental to criti- 
f al inquiry? In this session. Professors Pau :ind Perkins model a teaching episode followed by a 
post observation conference. The purpose of the conference is to exemplify processes designed to 
help adults become more analytic and reflective about their own performance. This process is 
related to the research on staff development, adult growth, metacognition and achievement moti> 
vation. (90 minutes) 

70 Culture and Critical Thinking: The Danger of Group* or Culture-bound Thought 

— Richard Paul, Carol Tavris 

One danger for thought is social or cultural blindness. In this case our critical thinking 
results in misjudgments of others. Another, but opposite, danger is the refusal to make any judg- 
ments about any culture but our own. In this session, Richard Paul and Carol Tavris discuss the 
nature and signiUcance for education of these deepseated problems. The issue is, in other words, 
how can we so structure instruction so that students learn how to recognize and overcome their 
group-bound and culture-bound thinking? (90 minutes) 

71 What Makes Science Concepts Hard to Understand? — David Perkins 

The leauTiing of science with genuine understanding^, has emerged as a pressing educational 
problem not only in pre-university education but evei* at the university level. Science "miscon- 
ceptions" prove prevalent in students even after a year or two of physics or chemlstr}'. In this ses- 
sion. Professor Perkins explores tlirough examples some of the factoid that lead to deeply rooted 
misunderstandings of scientific concepts and examines some of the educational strategies that 
might serve to help students toward real comprehension. (90 minutes) 

72 What the Mind is Made Of — David Perkins 

The mind can be conceived and modeled in innumerable ways. Two contemporary views of 
the nature of mind stilke a particularly provocative contrast. Alan Newell, in his SOAP model, 
proposes that the mind is a •'production system," a computer-like mechanism that operates by 
checking for what the situation of the moment is and then "firing" an action that responds more 
or less appropriately to the situation. In seemingly stark contrast, Marvin Minsky, in his "society 
of mind" model, proposes that the mind is composed of a loose society of semi-autonomous sub- 
minds — "agencies" that have very specialized jobs. In this session. Professor Perkins ponders 
whetlier the question, "What is the mind made of?" even makes sense, and what kind of sense it 
might make. (90 minutes) 

76 The Administrator's Role in Thinking Instruction — Vincent R. Ruggiero 

In this session. Professor Ruggiero advances the idea that adininislrators have an important role 
to play in the thinking movement, a role upon which tlie ultimate success of the movement could 
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well depend. He examines the nature of this role, identifies numerous ^^'ays In which administrators 
can promote and facilitate thinking Instruction In their schools or colleges, and discusses the bene- 
fits such Initiatives will bring to administrators themselves and to their institutions. (90 minutes) 

76 What is the Appropriate Role of Critical Thinking in Pre-Service Education? — 

Richard Paul, Robert Swartz 

In this session, Dr. Swartz arid Dr. Paul examine the following: if public school teachers are 
to foster cr Ucal thinking in all of their teaching, how should pre-servlce education be designed to 
accomplish this end? What are some of the obstacles and dilemmas to be faced in moving in this 
direction? (90 minutes) 

77 Thinktag Critically about Emotion — and the Role of Emotion in Critical 
Thinking — Carol Tavris 

Historical^, philosophers and psychologists have divided emotion and cognition into two 
camps: the "bestial" and the "human," the irrational and the rational, the bad and the good. One 
implication of this perspective has been that emotion is death to critical thinking; that human 
be ngs would be able to think logically and solve their problems if only they didn't have those 
nasty old mammalian emotions in the way. In her presentation. Dr. Tavris discusses how new 
research is breaking down old dichotomies: for example, the role of cognition in generating emo- 
tion; the role of emotional arousal in influencing thought; and v/ays in which cognition can be 
"irrational" and emotion "rational." (90 minutes) 

81 What Are State Departments of Education Doing About Critical Thinking? — 

Ken Bumgamer, Fran Claggett, William Geffrey, Mark Weinsteln 

This panel explores the general approaches being used to facilitate the infusion of critical 
thinking into the curriculum in three vanguard states: Washington, Cl^ifornia and Ne'.v York (90 
minutes) 

84 State Wide Critical Thinking Testing in California: What Has It and What Has 
It Not Accomplished? — Robert Ermls, Jan Talbot, Perry Weddle 

The nature and impact of mandated statewide critical thinking testing in California is consid- 
ered by the panel. (90 minutes) 

90 Integrating Teaching for Thinking into Mainstream Classroom Instruction — 

Robert Swartz and Jane Rowe 

Robert Swarbs and Jane Rowe of the Critical ana Creative Thinking Program at the University 
of Massachusetts, Boston demonstrate and discuss lessons and techniques tliat infuse a focus on 
critical thinking into classroom instruction by restructuring traditional content. The concept of 
critical thinking that is utilized is discussed as well as issues about the structure of instructional 
programs in schools and school systems that can foster this kind of integration. (90 minutes) 

91 Infusing Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction: The Problem of 
Restructuring Instruction — Richard Paul 

Putting the critical thinking movement into a historical perspective. Richard Paul gives his 
assessment of what is most essential: the need to transform instruction in all academic subjects. 
He argueii for the following changes: (a) from a content-dense to a content-deep curriculum, (b) 
from a data-oriented to issue-oriented content, (c) from teacher-centered to student-centered 
instruction, (d) from recitation-centered or lecture-centered to activity-centered learning, (e) from 
thought-discouraging to thought-provoking assignments, (f) from lock-step to flexibility- paced 
instruction, and (g) from a didactic to a critical concept of education. This requires school-wide or 
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college u'ide articulations of a philosophy of education that makes clear how the basic critical 
thinking objectives are harmonized with each other and infused in a coherent and concrete way 
into all subject matter instruction. (90 minutes) 

92 Designing an Elementary or Middle School Inservice Program for Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction — Richard Paul 

Richard Paul provides a general model for designing an inservice program for elementary or 
middle schools. After sketching out a brief overview of the problem, discussion follows. Practical, 
long-range strategies for a progressively deeper integration of critical thinking into subject matter 
instruction is emphasized. (90 minutes) 

94 Facilitating Critical and Creative Thinking Dispositions in Children — Alma M. 
Swartz 

While many in the Held of critical and creative thinking acknowledge the importance of the 
need to teach for critical and creative J linking dispositions, the stress has been on the discrete 
critical and creative thinking skills. Based on the assumption that teaching for critical and cre- 
ative thinking attitudes and dispositions, such as openmindedne5*3, or the tendency to seek rea- 
sons, is a necessary precondition to the acquisition and transfer of the discrete skills, Alma 
Swartz explores the idea of primary critical and creative thinking dispositions which underly and 
impel critical and creative thought. 

The primary dispositions are categorized and explored as these interact with critical and 
creative thinking skills. A discussion of the ways in which cultural bias, as expressed in our 
schools, often runs counter to the child's natural inclination toward critical and creative thought 
is provided, with suggestions for the encouragement and facilitation of the dispositions as a means 
of ensuring the attainment of critical and creative thinking skills in the classroom. (90 minutes) 

95 The Pre-Service Preparation of Teachers for Critical Thinking: The Montclair 
State College Model — Nicholas Micheili, Wendy Oxman, Mark Weinstein, John Barell 

This session is a presentation and discussion of the model adopted at Montclair State College 
for infusing the teaching of critical thinking into the undergraduate pre-service teacher education 
program. Building upon a tradition of work in the Held of critical thinking at Montclair State 
College, including the Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy for Children and Project THIS- 
TLE: TTiinking Skills in Teaching and Le^^rning. faculty have worked to revise the undergraduate 
program in light of proposed national standards for the preparation of teachers and recommen- 
dations of such groups as the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy. Key features of 
the program, including: the training of public school personnel to work with p spective teachers, 
the development and implementation of a new course within the undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion sequence on teaching for critical thinking, and revisions of all elements of the undergraduate 
teacher education curriculum are designed to foster and support teaching for critical thinking. A 
definition of critical thinking, goals for th^ program, and a philosophy for the program is shared 
with participants and discussed. (90 minutes) 

97 Critical Thinking Staff Development — Charlie Blatz, Ken Bumgamer, Matthew 
Lipman, John Barell, Mark Weinstein, Nicholas Micheili 

This panel surveys both short-term development projects, such as awareness workshops, 
and long-term projects, such as district-wide planning, assessment, and budgetary support. 
K-12, (90 minutes) 

103 Think and Think Again! — Jan Talbot 

Jan Talbot presents exciting materials and Innovative strategies for strong sense critical 
thinking that teachers have found to be most effective in K-12 classrooms in Sacramento 
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County's seventeen school districts and in districts throughout the state. The materials are 
aligned with California's new Frameworks for math, science, language arts, and history-social 
science. Student work and new ways of assessing the effectiveness of student efforts to think 
critically are also presented. (90 minutes) 

105 Preparing Teachers for Critical Thinking: A National Perspective — David 
Martin, Nicholas Michelli, David Imlg 

If we are to be successful in infusing the teaching of critical thinking into our schools, we 
must prepare new teachers to be sensitive to critical thinking and skilled in its implementation 
across the disciplines at the elementary level and within their disciplines at the secondary level. 
This need is especially critical if the projections that 50% of the work force of teachers will 
change within the next five to ten years are accurate. In addition to attending to the needs of new 
teachers, we must continue to assist in the professional development of practicing teachers as 
well. Efforts to develop national standards for the preparation of teachers who are capable of 
teaching for critical thinking are described and discussed. Model programs for the pre-servlce 
and in-service preparation of teachers are also discussed, (90 minutes) 

106 A Critical Connection — George Hanford 

There is a critical connection between what the Scholastic Aptitude Test measures and what 
critical thinking is all about Those who call either for the abolition of our major modifications in 
the SAT or for a substantial decrease in its use overlook that important connection between the 
asse?='^ment of verbal and mathematical reasoning and the infusion of critical thinking into sub- 
ject iiiatter instruction. Is the connectic i, as suggested, critical? Is it understood? Does it need 
clarification? What will happen to SAT scores if the infusion succeeds? (90 minutes) 

107 Teaching Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum: an Approach Through 
Specific Courses — Gerald Nosich 

Initiating a program in critical thinking across the curriculum requires doing two tasks that 
often seem opposed. First, you need to induce a unified idea of critical thinking (skills, atUtudes, 
values) in both teachers and students, so that what is learned in one course can be seen to be 
transferable to other, different courses and situations. Second if you're teaching a course in the 
social sciences, you want the critical thinking skills to be integrated with the needs of teaching 
social sciences, and so you need methods and examples geared specifically to that discipline, 
Gera!d Nosich covers both tasks but, instead of concentrating on what all critical thinking has in 
common, he concentrates on individual courses in Social Sciences (Histoiy, Psychology, 
Sociology), Humanities (English Literature, Fine Arts, Music), Natural Sciences, and Physical 
E^ducation, In each case. Professor Nosich offers some specific and practical methods for teaching 
critical thinking in that particular discipline, (90 minutes) 

108 The American High School: What Needs to Be Done to Prepare Students for 
College — George Hanford, Richard Paul 

George Hanford and Richard Paul informally discuss what high schools need to do to prepare 
students for college. (90 minutes) 

110 Social Constraints on Critical Thinking and Educational Reforms: An 
International Perspective — Marek Zelazkiewicz 

There is no society without constraints on critical thinking. Ethnocentrism, areas of "taboo,** 
unnoticable blank spots, unrevealed routine thinking, etc., can differ in varioos societies but do exist 
in each one. There is no social system without limitations on educational reforms. Conservative 
social groups, dependence of schools on other institutions, limited resources, complexity of the 
changes, the time factor, etc., can bury even the best reform. Marek Zelazkiewicz demonstrates how 
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experiences from the Soviet Union, Poland and other countries can help to identify social obstacles 
for successful educational change and what can be done to avoid these obstacles. (90 minutes) 

111 Critical Thinking Across the Disciplines: An Ecological Approach — Mark 
Weinstein, Wendy Oxman 

The relevance of critical thinking requires its broad application. A natural adjunct to a spe- 
cialized course in critical thinking Is its infusion in courses in various academic disciplines. An 
ecological approach affords a model for Infusion, the goal is to empower students to understand 
the principles and values implicit in the subjects they take and to expose the presuppositions 
that structure the educational milieu in which they function. (90 minutes) 

114 Why Is It Imperative to Distinguish Weak Sense from Strong Sense Critical 
Thinking? A Challenge to AU Comers — Richard Paul 

Various reasons have been advanced for abandoning the distinction between weak sense and 
strong sense critical thinking. Richard Paul responds to these concerns and explains why the 
distinction is essential to the field. (90 minutes) 

115 Minl-Crltical Thinking Course: Assignments that Stimulate Critical Thinking 

— M. Neil Browne. Stuart Keeley 

Most of the time spent practicing critical thinking is focused on out-of-class assignments. To 
be effective, those assignments must be consistent with a coherent method of critical thinking. 
This workshop uses the model of critical thinking, presented in Asking the Right Questions, as a 
basis for organizing assignments to develop specific critical thinking skills and attitudes. 
Numerous assignments that can be used *r any classroom are illustrated. Participants share 
critical thinking assignments that they have found to be effective. (90 minutes) 

116 Critical Thinking and Literature — Stephen Marx, Jonah Raskin, Donald Lazere 
This panel surveys means of emphasizing critical thinking in high school and college litera- 
ture courses. (90 minutes) 

117 On the Nature of Critical Thinking — Richard Paul, Connie Missimer. Robert 
Ennis, Geiald Noslch 

This panel discusses definitions of critical thinking and their applications to classroom prac- 
tice at all levels, K-U. (90 minutes) 



118 Designing Staff Development that Models Thinking Skills — Ken Bumgamer 
This presentation features a practical and workable design for staff development in thinking 

skills that can be adapted to any level— school district, regional or state. Based on information 
processing theory, the components of effective staff development design suggested by Joyce and 
Showers, Knowles and others are coupled with techniques for managing change effectively. The 
design involves participants in immediate active processing and moves them to an application 
level with commitment to implement, using an adaptation of Fogarty's "Thinking Log." The tech- 
niques designed for workshop presentation are equally adaptable for classroom teaching. Actual 
conferences employing the design are described. (90 minutes) 

119 Mlni^irltlcal Thinking Course: Critical Thinking and Advertising — Ralph 
Johnson 

Why should a mini-course on critical thinking bother with advertising? First, advertising is 
an important part of the cultural and information environment and, hence» cannot be ignored. 
Second, advertising is one of the most powerful communications, persuaders, and shapers of val- 
ues and attitudes that has ever existed. Third, advertising often presents itself as argumentation 
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and reasoning but. in fact, rarely works at that level. Hie logic of advertising is not the logic of 
argumentation. Students need to learn how to analyze advertisements and what to watch for. 
and this does not mean combining ads for fallacies, as some have suggested. Finally, there is a 
fair amount of mythology and self-deception in consumer attitudes about and responses to 
advertising. The premise of the mini-course, then, is that advertising is a territory rich in materi- 
als for the student of critical thinking. The instructor demonstrates why and brings with him 
numerous examples. (90 minutes) 

120 Remodeling Lesson Plans In Middle School and High School to Infuse Critical 
Thinking — Richard Paul 

To remodel lesson plans is to develop a critique of one or more lessons and formulate one or 
more new lessons based on that critical process. This process allows teachers to take existing 
material and restructure it to incorporate critical thinking strategies. In this presentation. 
Richard Paul maximizes participant involvement in analyzing, assessing, and constructing 
remodelled lesson plans. (90 minutes) 

122 The Montclair State College Institute for Critical Thinking's Approach to 
Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum — Nicholas Michelli. Wendy Oxman. John 
Barell. Mark Weinstein 

The Institute for Critical Thinking has been established at Montclair State College, to support 
and enrich faculty development efforts toward critical thinking as an educational goal. The pri- 
mary purpose of the Institute is to serve as a catalyst in the development of educational excel- 
lence across the curriculum at the college level. A collaborative, multi-disciplinary approach has 
been initiated, with attention to the study of both the theoretical aspects of critical thinking 
across the disciplines and their implications for teaching and learning at the college level. In 
addition, the Institute has assumed a leadership role in helping other colleges and schools to 
incorporate thinking skills into their curricula. 

As a state-funded project designed to promote educational reform at a multipurpose state col- 
lege, as a faculty development project involving interdepartmental collegial collaboration, and as a 
project with inter -ins tituuonal responsibilities, the Institute for Critical Thinking serves as a model 
for understanding the effects of selected change efforts within similar insUtutional settings. (90 
minutes) 

125 Empowering Teachers and Students Toward Critical Thinking: K- 12 — John 
Barell 

This session introduces participants to a program that focuses upon empowering students, 
teachers and administrators with strategies for improving performance, achievement, and the 
quality of life in schools. Based upon research on staff development, the nature of thinking, and 
strategic planning for success, this program fosters more self-direction and independent thinking 
through goal-setting, infusion of problem solving/critical Inquiry throughout the curriculum, and 
written reflection upon our own thinking processes. Participants will practice these programmat- 
ic elements. (90 minutes) 

127 Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense: The Practitioner's 
Perspective — Noreen Miller. Ross Hunt. Karen Jensen. Chris Vetrano 

In this panel, teachers share classroom ideas they have successfully implemented for teach- 
ing strong-sense critical thinking in grades K-12. (90 minutes) 
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128 Ctdtura! Literacy and Critical Tliinking: Where E.D. Hirscli Is Right, Where He 
Is Wrong, and What Is Likely to Come of His Influence — Richard Paul 

E.D. Hirsch's recent best seller. Culiurol Literacy, has sent educators scurrying around, mak- 
ing enormous lists of names, events, and fa^ts to which students are to be exposed on the theory 
that even a superficial recognition of these is essential to reading what is in print. On this view, 
the fundamental reason why students are poor readers is that they lack the background informa- 
tion presupposed in what they read. Richard Paul spells out where Hirsch*s analysis is mislead- 
ing and apt to reinforce more "trivial pursuit" in the classroom. (90 minutes) 

133 Critical Thinking Testing: Recent Develc^prnents — Robert Ennis. Stephen 
Norrls. George Hanford 

A panel of experts in critical thinking testing discuss positive developments toward testing for 
strong-sense critical thinking. (90 minutes) 
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A & AAA 

(Xerox This Form to Order) 

Rates: Purchase — $38.00/each, 4-9 tapes $30.00/each 

10 or more $25.O0/each 

Rental — $25.00/each 

Postage and Handling — $2.00 for llrst tape, add $.50 for each additional tape 
California Residents add 6% sales tax 

Make check or Purchase Order Payable To: SSU Academic FoundaUon (U.S. dollars 
only please: no stamps or foreign monies) 

Please Mail Order Form and Payment To: Center for Critical Thinking & Moral Critique, 
Sonoma State University, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 USA 

Tape # Title 



Name: 
Address: 



Rental Purchase Total Enciodsed 



Note: Please do not give Post Office Boxes. UPS will not deliver to them. 
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Audiotape Library 

1 Richard Paul Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense in Elementary. 
Secondary, and Higher Education 

2 Stephen Norris Varieties of Critical Thinking Tests: Their Design and Use 
8 Gus Bagakis xlie Myth of the Passive Student 

10 Dianne Romaln Facidty Development in Critical Thinking 

12 Vincent Ryan Ruggiero A Holistic Approach to Thinking Instruction 

13 Joseph V^lams Solving Problems in Writing 

14 Ralph Johnson Mini Critical Thinking Course: Information and the T lass Media 

16 Gerald Noslch On Teaching Critical Thinking 

17 Edward Damer Can & Creationist Be a Critical Thinker? 

18 Debbie Walsh The AFT Critical Thinking Project: The Hammond. IN Pilot 

20 Edys Quellmalz Teaching Thinking Strategies Across the Curriculum — The Higher 
Order Thinking (HOT Project: Secondary Level 

22 David Hyerle Design for Thinking: Making Sense in the Classroom 

23 Richard Paul Workshop on the Art of Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense 

24 Edys Quellmalz Teaching Thinking Strategies Across the Curriculum — The Higher 
Order Thinking (H O T) Project: Elementary Level 

28 M. Nell Browne. Stuart Keeley Classroom Assignments that Encoturage Critical 
Thinking 

29 Jack Lochhead Teaching Kids to Argue: Inciting Riot in the Classroom 

30 Elinor McKlnney Models for Teaching Higher Order Thinking: Introduction 

33 VMan Rosenberg Introducing Affective Awareness as a Critical Thinking Skill 

34 Robert H. Ennls A Conception of Critical Thinking 

35 Richard Paul Mini Critical Thinking Course: The Nature of Critical Thinking Through 
Socratic Interrogation 

36 Connie DeCaplte Language Arts and Critical Thinking for Remedial and Bilingual 
Students 

37 Ralph Johnson Getting Clear About Vagueness 

41 Dianne Romaln Strong Sense Critical Thinking in Jtmior High School Socii:! studies 
43 David Perkins Knowledge as Design in ths Classroom 

45 Vincent Ryan Ruggiero Mini Critical Thinking Course: Dispositions: The Neglected 
Aspect of Thinking Instruction 

46 Chuck Blondlno. Ken Bumgamer Effective Design for Critical Thinking Inservice 

50 Perry Weddle How to Appeal to Authority 

51 Debbie Walsh Integrating Critical Thinking Skills into the K-12 Curriculum 
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63 Thomas Jackson Philosophy for Children 

64 J. Anthony Blair Mini Critical Thinking Course: Using Arguments to Decide What to 
Believe 

65 Michael Rich Moral Arguments as a Means of Introducing Critical Thinking Skills to 
Elementary School Students 

66 Judy Hirsch Teaching CriUcal Thinking SkiUs to Studente in Remedial Classes: 
Feuerstein*s Theories on Cognitive Modifiability 

67 John Feare Counseling as a Critical Thinking Activity 

68 Ira Shor A Paolo Prcirc Workshop in Critical Thinking: "Dialogue** and 
''Desoclalization** in the Classroom 

73 David Perkins, Richard Paul CriUcal Thinking's Orlghial Shi: Round Two 

74 Robert Swartz. Jane Rowe Integrathig Teaching for Thinkhig into Mainstream 
Classroom Instruction 

79 Peter E. Kneedler California State Department of Education Program: Overview of K- 
12 Critical Thinking Assessment hi California 

85 Linda M Phillips The Role of Critical Thhikhig hi Reading Comprehension 

86 John Barell, David Perkins Coaching Teachers Who Teach Critical Thinking 

89 Diane F Halpem CriUcal Thinking Across the Curriculum: Practical Suggestions for 
Promoting Critical Thinking in Every Classroom 

90 Peter Kneedler California State Department of Education Program: Evaluation of 
CriUcal Thinkhig in CaUfornk's New Statewide Assessment of History and Social 
Science 

94 Ogden Morse, Geofirey Scheurman Projects for Integrating Critical Thinking 

96 Jane Rowe Reshaping the Elementary School Curriculum to Infuse Teachhii; for 
ThinWng ^ 

102 Robert Ennls How to Write Critical Thhiking Test Questions 

104 John Chaffee Mhii Critical Thhikhig Course: Critical and Creative Problem-Solvhig 

109 M. Neil Browne, Stuart Keeley Bridghig the Gap Between Teachers* Verbal Allegiance to 
CriUcal Thinking and Thehr Actual Behavior 

111 J. Anthony Blair Problems with Teaching How to Use Argumente to Decide What to 
Believe 

1 12 Jeny Cummings, Ira Clark CriUcal Thinkhig and the History-Social Science 
Curriculum, K-8 

1 14 Allta Letwln A Conceptual Citizenship EducaUon Curriculum: Examinhig and 
Evaluating the Fundamental Ideas of Privacy and Responsibility 

121 Jerry Cummlngs, Ira Clark CriUcal Thinkhig and the History Social Science 
Curriculum* 0-12 

122 Linda Zinuneren Zack Taylor California State Department of EducaUon Program: 
Process Skill Assessment in Science 

123 Peter Blewett Learning is a Crystal: A Project Method for Teaching Critical and 
Creative Thinking in the Social Sciences 

130 EUnor McKlnney Models for Teachhig Higher Order Thhikhig, Demonstration 
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134 David Perkins The Possibility of Invention 

135 John Chaffee Teaching Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum 

136 Richard Paul Critical Thinking: The SUte of the Field 

137 David Perkins Real World Reasoning and How it tJ.rows 

139 Albert Shanker Critical Thinking and Educational Reform 

140 Edwaixi Glaser The Watson-Glaser Critical TWnking Appraisal 

141 Edys Quellmalz Teaching Critical Thinking K-3 

142 Ronald Brandt Approaches to Teaching Thinking 

143 Vincent Rugglero Teaching Critical Thinking Across the College Curriculum 

144 David Perkins. Richard Paul Critical Thinking's Original Sin: An Exploration of the 
Causes of Monological Thinking 

146 Kevin 0*Rellly Teaching for Critical Thinking about Historical Interpretation 

147 Michael Rich Critical Thinking in Grades 4-6 

148 Richard Paul, Perry Weddle. Robert Ennls A Continuum of History-Social Science 
Critical Thinking Skills for Grades 3-12 

149 Tony Johnson Philosophy for Children: An ^proach to Critical Thinking 

150 Ronald Brandt Issues in Teaching Thinking 

151 Ronald Glere Understanding Scientific Reasoning 

153 Maiy Ann Wolff According to Whom? Analyzing Our Own and Other's Frames of 
Reference 

154 Art Costa Teaching for Intelligent Behavior 

159 Joseph Wlllams Writing and Thinking: 3 Myths/3 Tru(?)ths 

161 David Perkins Knowledge as Design 

166 Pan Dolan Teaching Problem Solving Strategies 

167 Jonathan Adler Philosophical Problems in Everyday Reasoning 

169 Ste phen Norris Validating Critical Thinking Tests 

170 Richard Paul Overview of K-12 Critical Thinking Assessment in California 

1 73 Connie DeCaplte Using Critical Thinking with Remedial and/or Bilingual Students 

175 Maiy Ann Wolff Beyond the Scientific Method: Can Our Schools Encourage Reflective 
Thinking? 

176 Stephen Norris Evaliuiting Ability to Appraise Observations 

177 Antoinette Worsham. Anita Stockton The Thinking Skills Inclusion Process — An 
Instructional Model 

179 Ralph J ohnson On Reasoning 

182 Dennis Rohatyn Critical Thinldng in Radio & Television 

184 TeJ Pandey Problem Solving in Statewide Math Assessment 

185 Tom Sachse Process Skill Assessment in Science 
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1 86 GInny Epstein Where WUd Things Are: An Inquiry into Value. In Chlldren s Literature 

187 Jan Talbot Evaluation of Critical Thlnkfaig skill. Through Direct Writing Asscwmcnt 

191 Rita King Teaching Critical TWnklng Skill, in the CU««room 

192 T. Edward Damer A No-Text Approach to Teaching CriUcal Thinking 

193 Ian Wright, Carol LaBar An Introduction to Practical ReaMinIng 

197 Alice Scofleld Higher Order Thinking SkiU. In Readhig/WrlUng Statewide Assessment 

200 Richard Paul Teaching CriUcal Thinking: SklU. Commitment and the Critical Spirit. 
Kindeigarten through Grsdiiate School 

^ffl T^"^^ ThhiMng Critically about EmoUon - uid the Role of Eraotlon in Critical 
Tninking 

202 Peny Weddle Dcc'«« and Words: CriUcalThinklng AjctlvlUcs through Critical Thinking 
Vocabulary ^ 

204 M. Neil Browne Designing Faculty Development Programs for Integratlnii Critical 
Thinking Across the Curriculum s *s v *u 

207 Robert Ennls Writing Critical Thinking Tests, Part I 

2 1 0 Mark Weinstein Critical Thinking and Moral Education 

2 1 1 David Perkins Whe Makes Science Concepts Hard to Understand? 

212 Jan Talbot Effective Integration of CriUcal Thinking Across the Curriculum: Johnny 
and Jane Can Think ^ 

213 Robert Swartz, Richard Paul What Is the Appropriate Role of Critical Thinking in Pre- 
Service Education? ^ 

217 Robert Ennls Writing Critical Thinking Tests, Part II 

218 Gerald Nosich Mlni-CriUcal Thinking Course: Constructing Arguments for Opoosintf 
Points of View ^ 

219 Ogden Morse Subject Matter and Moral Development in Domain Specific Classrooms 

222 Eugene Carver Faculty Development for Critical Thinking 

223 Richard Paul Critical Thinking Staff Development: Developing Faculty CriUcal 
Thinking and CriUcal Teaching Skills 

228 Douglas MarUn A DeflniUon of CriUcal Thinking fa Science Instruction, K.12 
223 William Dorman Coming to Grips with the Mass Media 

230 M. NeU Browne, Stuart M Keeley QuesUoning Strategies that Faciliute Critical 
Thinking 

231 Connie DeCaplte CriUcal Thinking through Thematic Units 

237 Linda M. PhUlips The Design and Development of a Test of Inference Ability In 
Reading Comprehension 

240 Robert Swartz A Framework for Infusing CriUcal Thinking into Science InstrucUon 

243 Geoige Colllson Supposing in Geometry and Algebra: inducUon and Computers in the 
MathemaUcs Cturicultmi 

244 Lauren Coodley MaUi Without Fear: Teaching Students Critical Thinking about Math 
Education, Technology, and the Tyranny of the Right Answer 
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245 T. Edward Darner Teaching Cddcal Thinking with Fresh Reai-life Arguments 
251 Dianne Romain Faculty De^ lopment in Critical Thinking 

254 Stuart Keeley Beyond the Te:in Paper: Designing Assignments that Encourage Critical 
Thinking 

255 Ann Kenvln Ignorance. Ulumiiiation and Inquiry 

257 Roy Erlckson Celebrating the Bicentennial of the Constitution through Materials and 
Acti^ties which Emphasize Ciitical Thinking 

261 Harvey Siegel. David Perkins. Carol Tavrls. Wes Hiler Psychology and Critical Thinking; 
The Affective Dimension 

262 Vincent Ryan Ruggiero The Administrator's Role in Thinking Instruction 

263 Joanne Kurflss Successfid Models for Developing Critical Thinking in the College 
Classroom 

268 Edward D*Angelo Teaching Critical Thinking in Third and Fifth Grade 

269 George CoUison Problem Solving in VJie Writing Curriculum 

271 T. Edv/ard Damer Can Critical Thinking Save Us From Relativism? 

272 Richard Paul Lesson Plan Remodelling: A Strategy for Critical Thirking Staff 
Development 

273 David Perkins, Richard Paul Supervision for Critical Self-Reflection upon Teaching 

274 Donal Lazere. Glen Irvln. Jere Jones. Fred Korn. Rexford Brown. George Hanford Critical 
Thinking and Cturicular Reform in Secondary and Higher Education 

276 John Alexander. Nancy Shea. Pat Harveson. Kerry Anderson. Cindy Korach The 
Philosophy For Children Program at Elk Grove School District: A Report 

275 Sharon Ballin The Myths of Creativity 

281 J. S. Porter How to Expose and Correct Assumptions 

284 Art Costa What Htunan Beings Do When They Behave Intelligently and How They Can 
Become More So 

290 Ian Wright Decision-making and Critical Thinking for Elementary School Students 

292 Paul Baker Preparing Well Informed Citizens: A Critical Thinking Approach for Social 
Studies 

296 Aim Kenvin Making the Most Out of Nothing: Looking Critically and Creatively at 
Absences. Silences. Tldngs Ignored and Things-to-be 

297 David Perkins What the Mind is Made Of 

299 Mark Weinstein» Ken Bunigarner. FYan Claggett. William Geffrey What Are State 
Departments of Education Doing About Critical Thinking? 

302 Dianne Romain Critical Thinking. Creativity, and Play 

303 M. Nell Browne. Stuart Keeley Mini-Critical Thinking Cour&e: The Unnecessary Tension 
Between Values Analysis and Critical Thinking 

306 Sheldon Bermaii A Thinking Skills Model for Teaching About Controversial Issues 

308 Alec Fisher Critical Thinking and A Key Question 

309 Judith Collison Critical Thinking in the Classroom: Information. Implication. Inference 
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310 Jan Talbot Teaching Thinking Strategies Across the Curriculum: The Higher Order 
Thinking (HOT) Project 

31 1 Richard Paul. Carol Tavris Culture and Critical Thinking: The D8-^ r of Group-Bound 
Thought 

312 Paul Baker. Ian Wright Critical Thinking and Social Studies 

314 Ann Kerwln. Marlys Witte Learning and Teaching the VnV i:-)wn Pathway to Finding 
"Intellectual Virgues** 

315 Donald Hatcher Critical Thinking Techniques and Methodological Absolutism 
318 Judi Hirsch Combatting the Tyraimy of Standardized "Intelligence** Tests 
310 Abelardo Brenes Critical Thinking in Costa Rica 

322 Fran Claggett. Jan Talbot. Linda Phillips Reading. Writing, and Critical Thinking 

323 Alice laquinta. Sharon 5$cull, Chuck Weiderhold, Joel Peterson.Theresa Booker Critical 
Thinking Programs: Strategies for Implementing the Teaching of Critical Thinking 

324 Gus Bagakis Teachii;,^ Critical Thinking — A World View Approach 

325 Dianne Romain. Sarah Taylor Academic Partnership: Critical Thinking and Social 
Studies 

328 Eugene Carver Rhetoric and Logic in Critical Thinking 

329 M. Neil Browne. Stuart M. Keeley. Nancy K. Kubasek. Andrea M. Giampetro Are We Really 
Teaching Critic*^ Thinking?: How Would We Know? 

332 David Perkins. Richard Paul. Sharon Bailin. Lou Miller Can One Think Critically 
Without Thinking Creatively? Can One Think Creatively Without Thinking 
Critically? 

333 Abelardo B /enes Critical Thinking and the Ethics of Development 

334 Donald Hatcher Critical Thinking and Ethical Absolutes 

335 Vivian Rosenberg Modifying Traditional Writing Instruction: Strategies to Facilitate 
Critical Thinking 

337 Joe Edwards. Allan Edwards. David Duran Strategies for Critical Thinking 
Implementation at North Humboldt Union High School District 

339 Rosemarie Bezerra-Nader Critical Thinking and Eng" h — An Integrated Curriculum 

342 Peny Weddle. Jan Talbot. Robert Ennis State Wide Critical Thinking Testing in 
California: What Har It and What Has It Not Accomplished? 

344 Judith Collison Critical Thinking in the Classroom: Settinjf Goals 

346 William Piyne American History on Trial 

sAS Dianne Romain. Sarah Taylor Critical Thinking and High Sv lool Science 

352 Judi Hirsch, Gus Bagakis, Richard Lichtman Taking Care Ourselves 

361 Richard Paul Infusing Critical Thinking Into Subject Matter Instruction: The Problem 
of Restructuring Instruction 

362 Richard Paul Designing an Elementary or Middle School Inservice Program for 
Infusing Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction 
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363 Stephen Norris, Douglas ivlartin. Rc*'ert Ennis, Robert Swartz Infusing Critical Thinking 
into Math and Science 

364 Alma M. Swartz Facilitating Critical and Creative Thinking Dispositions in Children 

366 John Barell. Nicholas MicheUi. Wendy Qxman, Mark Weinsteln The Pre-Servlce 
Preparation of Teachers for Critical Thinking: The Montdair State College Model 

367 John Chaffee Practical Strategics for Teaching Critical Thinking in the Disciplines 

368 Linda M. Phillips Improving Inference Ability in Reading Comprehension 

369 Matthew Lipnian Critical Thinking and Reliance upon Criteria 

370 Joe Edwards The Challenges of Keeping a Strong Staff Development /Critical 
Thinking Program On-Going with Enthtisiasm and Energy 

371 Howard Kahane Critical Thinking Courses as Preparation for Adult Life in a 
Democratic Society 

372 Kate Sandberg Collaborative Learning: Making a E^fference in Student Thinking 

379 Charlie Blatz, Ken Bumgamen Matthew Upman. John Barell. Mark Weinsteln, Nicholas 
Mlchelll Critical Thinking Staff Development 

381 Gus Bagakis. Bemice Goldmark. Paul Baker, Dean Corn, Eugene Labovltz Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Social Studies 

382 Wendy Oxman Project THISTLE: Thinking Skills in Teaching and Learning 

383 Sandra Black Teaching Analytical and Critical Thinking: An Inservice Training 
Program 

384 Stephen R Norr's The Disposition to Think Critically in Science 

385 Richard Paul Designing a High School or College Inservice Program for Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction 

387 Thomas Jackson Philosophy for Children: A Hands-On Demonstration, K-2 Level 

388 Kenneth Chuska. John Meehan Activating Knowledge and Thinking In and Through 
Reading and Writing Activities 

392 John Meehan. Ken Bumgamer, John Barell. Wendy Oxman. Peter Kneedler C Itical 
Thinking: What States are Doi^tg 

395 Mark Weinsteln Integrating Thinking Skills into the Schools 

396 Jan Talbot Think and Think AgainI 

398 Charlie Blatz Enhancing the Use of Critical Thinkln^^. K-12: Understanding and 
Designing a Schoolvride Staff Development Prograoi 

400 Vincent Ryan Ruggiero "Ha! Ha! Fm Thinking*' 

404 John K Wilson Developing Critical Thinking Skills with Developmental Students 

407 Nigel Dower, Richard Paul. James Gray Critkal Thinking and Global Problems 

408 David Martin. Nicholas Michelli. David Imig Preparing Teachers for Critical Thinking: A 
National Perspective 

409 Clinton Vickers Using the Mind Well: An Essential School 

412 Charlie Blatz Enhancing the Use of Critical Thinking. K-12: Matters of Perspective 
414 Vincent Ryan Ruggiero Will Thinking Instruction Succeed? 
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415 Ros5 Hunt Oac Public School Teacher's Ezperlence with Richard Paul's Critical 
Thinking Handbook In the Classroom 

418 Stuart Keeley Tips for Teaching Critical Thhiklng: What StudenU Can Tell Us 

419 Marlys Mayfleld Teaching Awareness of Feelings: Friendly Recognition of Some Blocks 
to Critical Thinking 

420 Geoi^e Collison Practical Strategies for Using Computer Simulations as Critical 
Thinking and Problem Solving Tools In Social Studies, Science, and Mathematics 

421 George Hanford, Richard Paul The American High School: What Needs to Be Done to 
Prepare Students for College 

422 John Splalne Critical Viewing: Stimulant to Critical Thinking 

424 Robert Swartz Assessing the Quality of Student Thinking: Techniques for Classroom 
Teachers 

427 Noreen Miller Strong Sense Critical Thinking for Practitioners: A Miscellany of 
Experiences and Interest 

428 Gerald Nosich Mini-Critical Thinking Course: Recognixing and Evaluating Misleading 
Statements 

429 Mark Weinstein, Wendy Oxman Critical Thinking Across the Disciplines: An Ecological 
Approach 

432 Peter Kneedler Differences Between Girls and Boys ii History-Social Science 
Performance 

434 Frank Scardilli What Every Critical Thinking Educator Should Know About Law, 
Lawyers, and the Tyranny of Illusion 

437 George Collison Developing Skills in Definition and Analogical Reasoning: Practical 
Strategies for Teachers in the Subject Areas 

438 Karen Jensen, Matthew Lipman, Harvey Lape, Donald Lazere, Sharon Schwarze Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Humanities 

439 Lawrence Aronstein, Brandon Desilets, Robert Swartz Empowering Teachers to Reshape 
the School Curriculum to Infuse Teaching for Critical and Cieative Thinking Part I 

441 John Barell, Mark Weinstein Reflective Supervision for Critical Thinking 

442 Richard Paul Why Is It Imperative to Distinguish Weak Sense from Strong Sense 
Critical Thinking? A Challenge to All Comers 

443 Lee \ Inocur IMPACT 

445 M. Neil Browne. Stuart Keeley Mini-Critical Thinking CoUrse: Assignments that 
Stimulate Critical Thinking 

466 Angel VlUarini Developing Skills, Concepts and Attitudes of Critical Thinking Through 
Academic Subject Matter (K-College) 

448 Judi Hirsch Can Teaching Critical Thinking to Retarded Performers Improve Their 
School Achievement and Adjustmisnt? 

451 Judith Collison Math-TMnk: Critical Thinking, Math Manlpulatives and Piagetian 
Cognitive Stages in ElemcnUiy Mathematics 

454 Marlys Mayfleld Teaching ObservaUon Skills: Making PerccpUon Conscious 

457 Richard Paul, Connie Misslmer, Robert Ennis, Gerald Nosich On the Nature of Critical 
Thinking 
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460 Linda Bomstad, Susan Mills Finsen Teaching Critical Thinking Tlirough Writing 

461 Joel Friedman Philosophy and Critical Thinking in Teacher Education: Or, How 
Philosophers' Forms Might Become Teachers* Content 

462 Ralph Johnson Mini-Critical Thinking Course: Critical Thinking and Advertising 

465 Greg Sards Storytelling in the Classroom: Crossing Those Vexed Chasms from 
Personal Narrative to Critical Discourse in the Culturally Diverse Classroom 

466 Jerrold Coombs Teaching Critical Concepts and Standards as Part of Subject Matter 

467 John DeLandtsheer Higher Level Thinking: A Basic Skill for All Students 

469 Judith Collison Evalttation of Critical Thinking Skills Using the Formct for Infusion of 
Thinking Skills into the Curriculum 

471 Richard Paul Remodelling Lesson Flans in Middle School and High School to Infuse 
CriUcal Thinking 

474 Nicholas Michelli» Wendy Oxman, John Barell» Mark Weinsteln The Montclair State 
College Institute for Critical Thinklng^s Approach to Critical Thinking Across the 
Curriculum 

476 Beau Jones The Strategic Teacher as a Critical Thinker 

477 Kevin O Reilly Infusing Critical Thinking and Critical Viewing into Middle and High 
School Social Studies: Part I 

478 A^ill Robinson Are there General Rules for Thinking or Do We Need More "Content"? 

479 Ogden Morse Higher Order Thinking Skills in Domain Specific Classrooms 

480 Lauren Coodley Activities that Promote Critical Thinking About the Nature of 
Education 

481 Sharon Scull Can £SL Students Learn that Critical Thinking Is More than 
Comprehension and Memorization? 

482 M. Neil Browne» Stuart Keeley Practical Lessons Learned from Teaching Critical 
Thinking for Twenty Years 

485 Richard Paul» Vincent Ryan Ruggiero* Donald Lazere Cultiural Literacy and Critical 
Thinking 

486 Greg Sarris» Ogden Morse, Bruce Ronk Infusing Critical Thinkiiig into Language Arts 

487 Karen Jensen Making Connections — Critical Thinking in Foreign Language Learning 

488 John Barell Empowering Teachers and Students Towards Critical Thinking: K-12 

489 Robert Swartz Infusing Teaching for Critical and Creative Thinking into Standard 
Subject Area Instruction 

490 Paul Baker Fostering Critical Thinking for Administrators 

•^91 Kevin O'Reilly Infusing Critical Thinking and Critical Viewing into Middle and High 
School Social Studies: Part II 

492 William A. Dorman Mass M^dia and Critical Thinking 

493 Nigel Dower Thinking Globally 

496 Frank Scardilli The Critical Thinker*s Guide to the Art of Negotiation and Conflict 
Resolution — Interpersonal to International 

499 Michael O^Loughlin Critical Pedagogy: A Necessary Prerequisite for Critical Thinking 
in Schools 

501 Noreen Miller, Ross Hunt, Karen Jensen. Chris Vetrano Teaching Critical Thinking in 
the Strong Sense: Practitioner*s Perspective 

502 Barbara Presseisen Teaching Thinking and At -Risk Students 
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503 Richard Paul Cultural Literacy and Critical Thinking: Where £• D. Hirsch is Right, 
Where He is Wrong, and What is Likely to Come of His Influence 

506 M. Neil Browne Seven Keys to Effective Factilty Development Workshops: Stimiilatlng 
Critical Thinking Across the Currictilum 

507 John ChafTee Critical Literacy and Critical Thinking: Papers in Education 
513 Rosemarle Bezerra-Nader Critical Thinking— Therapy for a World at Risk 
518 John Hanson The Oxfordshire Skills Programme 

520 Martha Rapp Haggard Developing Critical Thinking with the Directed Reading- 
Thinking Activity ^ 

52 1 T Edward Darner Teaching Critical Thinking Without a Text 

522 Nigei Dower Development and Critical Thinking 

526 Ann Kerwin, Marlys Hearst Witte Iterance and Critical Thinking Across the Subjec 
Matter Cuiriculum 

528 Karen Jensen, Noreen Miller, Joe Edwards Critical Thinking K-12: The Practitioner's 
Perspective 

53 1 Donald Hatcher Critical Thinking and Ethical Values 

533 J. Robert Hanson Styles of Thinking for Critical, Creative and Conceptual Thinking 

535 Anatole ^nton, Gus Bagakis Critical Thinking as Power 

536 Carol LaBm But First We Must Distinguish 

537 Heidi Kreklau Teaching Critical Thinking to the Learning Disabled 

541 Vincent Comiskey A Coiurse in Problem-Solving Skills for Adtilt Undergradt^ates 

542 Robert Ennis, Stephen Norrib, George Hanford Critical Thinking Testing: Recent 
Developments 

544 Mlliam Payne The Questionable Research Paper 

545 Carolyn S^^eers Socratic Teaching Revisited 

546; Rosemarie Bezerra-Nader Critical Thinking and English— An Integrated Curriculiun 

547 J. Robert Hanson Teaching Strategies for Promoting Conceptual Thinking (Concept 
Attainment and Concept Development) 

549 Judi Hirsch Paolo Freire's Pedagogy 

560 Ruth Hardy Identifying Learning Styles Provides Links for Critical Thinking Across 
the Curricultun 

561 Dolo Brooking Visual Art and Critical Thinking: Analyzing the Art of Social Protest 

562 Bruce Ronk Computers and Writers: A Challenge to Critical ThinkiMg 

563 Carol Knight Analyzing Arguments in History and the Social Sciences: An 
Interdisciplinary Problem and Approach 

564 Ann Kenvin, Marlys Hearst Wltte Advanced Ignorance 
566 Sandra Meucci Critical Thinking in Human Services 

569 Lawrence Aronstein, Brendan Desilets, Robert Swartij Empowering Teachers to Reshape 
the School Curriculum to Infuse Teaching for Critical and Creativs. thinking, Part II 
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Resources for Teaching Critical Thinking 



Order Form 

(Xerox This Form to Order) 
Rates: Ptirchaso — $7.50 per tape 

Postage and Handling — $1 .50 for first tape, add $.25 for each additional tape 
California Residents add 6% sales tax 



Make check or Purchase Order Payable To: SSU Academic Foundation {U.S. dollars 
only please: no stamps or foreign monies) 

Please Mail Order Form and Payment To: Center for Critical Thinking & Moral Critique, 
Sonoma State University, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 USA 

Tape # Title 



Name: 
Address: 



Total # Tai -^s Ordetod Total Enclosed 



Note: Please do not give Post Office Boxes. UPS will not deliver to them. 
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Annual Conference on Critical Thinking 

Eveiy year in tiie first week of August, the Center hosts the oldest and largest critical thinking 
conference. In 1988, the conference had over 100 presenters, nearly 300 sessions, and over 
1.000 registrants. The conference is designed to meet the needs and concerns of the widest vari- 
ety of educational levels. Practitioners, administrators, professors, and theoreticians regularly 
attend the conference. Many registrants have responsibilities for curriculum design and inservlce 
or particular subject matter concerns: math, science, language arts, social studies, humanities, 

fine arts Others are principally concerned with assessment issues, or remediation, or preser- 

vice education. Still others want Information about the relation of critical thinking to citizenship, 
to vocational or professional education, or to personal development, while others are eager to 
explore the relation of crlUcal thinking to the classic ideals of the liberally educated person and 
the free society or to world-wide social, economic, and moral issues. The conference discussions 
and dialogues that result from bringing together such a large number of committed critical 
thinkers with such a broad background of concerns are not only truly exciting but also rich in 
practical pay-ofis. 



Please send me more Information on the Center's annual conferences on Critical Tl.lnking: 



Name: 



Address: 



Special interests (Grade levels, Subject, etc.) 
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Newly Released 
for Staff Development 



Lesson Plan Remodelling Videotape 



VHS 40 minutes 

to accompany the 
Critical Thinking Handbooks 

Write or call 
The Center 
for Critical Thinking 
(707) 664-2940 
Sonoma State University 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
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Help Us *'Remoder' this Handbook 



In the spirit of good critical thinking, we want your assessment of this handbook and ideas 
for its Improvement. Your ideas might be rewarded with a scholarship to the next International 
Conference on Critical Thinking! 

Evaluation: 

Here's what 1 found most useful about the handbook 



This is what I think is in need of change: 



Her* are my ideas for improving the handbook: 
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Send evaluaUon to: Center For CrlUcal Thinking: Sonoma State University: Rohnert Park, CA 
94928. 
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The Center for Critical Thinking 



Infoitmation About the Center for 
Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 

Sonoma State University 

The Center conducts advanced research, insenrlce education programs, professional confer- 
ences, £ind disseminates information on critical thinking and moral critique. It is premised on 
the democratic ideal as a principle of social organization, that is, that ii is possible 

so to structure the arrangements of society as to rest them ultimately upon the freely- 
given consent of its members. Such an aim requires the institutionalization of reasoned 
procedures for the criticsil and public review of policy; it demands that judgments of poli- 
cy be viewed not as the fixed privilege of any class or elite but as the common task of all, 
and it requires the supplanting of arbitrary and violent alteration of policy with institu- 
tionally channeled change ordered by reasoned persuasion and informed consent.* 

It conducts its research through an international network of fellows and associates, as follows: 

Honorary Fellows 

Max Black, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 

Robert Ennis, Director, Illinois Thinking Project, University of Illinois, Champaign, IL 

Edward M. Glaser, Psychologist, Founder, Watson-Gl?.'iier Critical Thinking Appraisal, Los 
Angeles, CA 

Mathew Lipman. Professor of Philosophy, Founder and Director. Institute for the Advancement of 
Philosophy for Children, Montclain NJ 

Israel SchefDen Thomas Professor of Education and Philosophy, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 

Michael Scriven, Professor of Philosophy, University of Western Australia, Nedlands, Australia 

Research Associates 

J. Anthony Blair, Professor of Philosophy, University of Wndsor, Ontario, Canada 

Carl Jensen, Associate Professor of Communications Studies, Sonoma State University, Rohnert 
Park^CA 

Ralph Johnson. Professor of Philosophy, University of Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

Don Lazere. Professor of English, California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo, CA 

Perry Weddle, Professor of Philosophy, California State University, Sacramento, CA 

Ian Wright Professor of EducaUon, University of British Columbia, British Columbia, Canada 

Joel Rudinow. Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Sonoma State University, Rohnert Park. CA 

Teaching Associates 

Carl Jensen, Center Research Associate 
Don Lazere, Center Research Associate 
Richard Paul. Director 

Dianne Romain, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Sonoma State University 
Douglas Martin, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Sonoma Stale University 
Joel Rudinow. Center Research Associate 

♦Israel Schcffler. Reason and Teaching 1973, (Bobbs-Merril Co, Inc.) page 137. 
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Research Assistants 

A.J.A. Binker, Sonoma state University 
Ken Adamson, Sonoma State University 

Director 

Richard W. Paul, Center for CrlUcal Thinking and Moral CrlUque and Professor of Philosophy, 
Sonoma State University 

The work of the Center Includes an annual International Conference on Critical Thinking and 
Education; Master's Degree In Education with emphasis In Critical Thinking: Supplementary 
AuthorlzaUon Program In the teaching of critical thinking (under the Single Subject Waiver 
Credential Program of the State of California); Insenice programs In the teaching of critical 
thinking; Research Intern program (for graduate students In the field of critical thinking and 
moral critique); a i-esource center for the distrlbuUon of tests, documents, position papers; and 
research In the field of crlUcal thinking and moral crlUque and In the reform of educaUon based 
upon the teaching of reasoning and crlUcal thinking skills across the curriculum. Other recent 
contributors include the historian Henry Steele Commager and George H. Hanford, President of 
the College Board. 

Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 
Sonoma State Lniversity 
Rohnert Park, OA 94928 
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Our Science Ck)nsultant 



Douglas R. Martin is a Professor of both 
Chemistry and Education at Sonoma State 
University, Rohert Park, California. After 
receiving his Ph.D. in Physical Chemistry 
from the University of California at Berkeley, 
he taught biology, chemistry, and physics at 
the high school level for five years. During 
this time, his theoretical and practical inter- 
ests in reasoning development, particularly in 
the work of Jean Piaget, led to publications in 
Journals like The Physics Teacher and the 
Journal of Chemical Education. He subse- 
quently taught in the sciences and in philoso- 
phy of science at the university level. 

Professor Martin is actively involved with science education in several ways. He 
has directed two National Science Foundation-funded projects and has been 
involved with i^everal others. These projects have been concerned with issues 
ranging from currieuliun development to inservice teacher education and from 
the elementary grades to high school. Professor Martin's research interests focus 
on students' naive understanding of basic science concepts and how this naive 
understanding influences their ability to understand concepts and relationships 
more accurately. He is also concerned with understanding how the goals of the 
critical thinking movement are best expressed in science education. 

His publications include: 

1. "A Primer on Elcmcntaiy Science," monograph published in currlcular materials developed for Project 
MAST, an elementaiy science curriculum project supj: ^rted by the National Science Foundation. 1988. 

2. -Encouraging CriUcal Thought: Alternative Problem Forms," The Physics Teacher. 26,5, 1988. 

3. Teacher Helping Teachers in Science," Teacher Education Quarteriy, Summer, 1987. 

4. "Critical Thinking in Science Through the Construction of Meaning," accepted for publication in the 
Proceedings of the Fourth International Conference on Critical Thinking and Moral Critique, Sonoma State 
University, 1986. 

5. -Status of the Copemlcan Theory Before Galileo, Kepler, and Newton," American Journal ofPhusicr.. 52, 
982, 1984. 

6. -How Far Can You Sec?' An Activity Involving Approximate Reasoning." The Phjsics Teacher, 20, 318, 
1982. 

7. "A PlageUan Approach to Physics Teaching," Vie Physics Teacher. 18. 34, 1980. 

8. -A Group-Administered Reasoning Test for Classroom Use," Journal oJClwmical Education, 56, 179, 1979. 
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The Director of the Center 



Richard Paul» the director of the Center for 
Critical Thinkings is widely recognized as a 
major leader in the national and international 
critical thinking movements* His views on criti- 
cal thinking have been canvassed in The New 
York Times, Education Week, The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, American Teacher, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News and World Report 
Besides publishing seminal articles in the fields 
he has organized two national and six interna- 
tional conferences on critical thinking* He has 
given invited lectures at many universities and 
colleges^ including Harvard^ University of 
Chicago^ University of Illinois^ The University of 
Amsterdam, and the University of Costa Rlca» 
as well as workshops and lectures on critical 
thinking In every region of the country. 

Profesor Paul has been the recipient of numer- 
ous honors and awards* Including most recently 
being named ''distinguished philosopher" (by the Council for Philosophical 
Studies* 1987), O. C. Tanner lecturer In Humanities (by Utah State University* 
1986). Lansdowne Visiting Scholar (by the University of Victoria, 1987), and the 
Alfred Kors3rbski Memorial Lecturer (by the Insltute for General Semantics, 1987). 
He has been selected for Inclusion In Who's Who in American Education. 

Professor Paul has been active In helping to develop the concept of critical think- 
ing being used to design tests In critical thinking (K-12) by the State Department 
of Education in California, and Is working with Edward Glaser in revising the 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal As part of his work with Dr. Glaser, 
Richard Paul Is developing a test for iairmlndedness. 

Professor Paw! received his Ph.D. In Philosophy from the Unlverstiy of California at 
Sisuiia Barbara. He spent his last year at Cambridge University In England working 
with John Wisdom. His dissertation. Logic as Theory of Validation, is a critique of 
formal logic as a tool for the analysis of everyday reasoning. It set the stage for his 
involvment in the critical thinking movement. In which he is playing a major role. 

Richard Paul is Professor of Philosophy at Sonoma State University, Rohnert 
Park, California. His many publications on critical thinking include: 

1. Critical V\inking Handbook: K-3, A Guide for Renwdelling Usson JHans in lxir^]uage Arts. Social Studies 
and Science Co-authors: A.J.A. Binkcr. Maria Charbonncau. I>ublishcd by the Center for Critical Thinking 
and Moral Critique, 1987. 

2. Critical Thinking llarxdbook: 4-6, A Guide for Ren^odellirv) Usson Mar^s i/i Ixinguag? Arts, and Social 
Studies Co-authors: A.J.A. Blnker. and Karen Jensen. Center For Critical Thinking and Moral Cntique. 
Rohnert Park, CA, 1987. 

3. "CriUcal Thinking: Fundamental to EducaUon for a Free Society. "Educational Uadership. September 1984. 
Ronald Brandt, editor. 

4. 'Critical Thinking and the Critical Person, 'Tf\inking: Progress in Research and Teaching, by U:\viencc 
Erlbaum Associates, Inc. Publishers; Perkins, et al., editors. 

r "Dialoglcal Thinking: Critical Thought EsscnUal to the Acquisition of F^itional Knowledge and Passion" 
Teaching Thinking SkUls: Theory and Practice, by W. H. Freeman & Company, I^ublishers, Joan Baron and 
Robert Steinberg, editors, 1987. 

6. The Critical Thinking Movement in Historical Pcrspectlve"/Va^ioaal Forunx Winter 1985, Stephen White, editor. 

7. Teaching CriUcal Thinking in the 'Strong' Sense: a Focus on Sclf-Dcception, World Views, and a 
DialecUcal Mode of Analysis"/n/brmai Logic, May 1982. J. Anthony Blair and R.ilph Johnson, editors. 

8. "Ethics Without Indoctrination," Educational Ijpodprship, May 1988, Ronal lhajuit, editor. 
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